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No.  DCLXXV.  Naw  Skbibs.  March  1,  1923. 

SOME  AMERICAN  NAVAL  VIEWS. 

In  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  under  the  title  “  Is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Naval  Treaty  Doomed?  ”  Certain  statements  in  that  article 
seemed,  to  the  present  writer,  to  be  misconceptions;  and,  it  is 
feared,  some  of  its  implications  might  arouse  antagonism  where, 
it  is  believed,  sohdarity  should  grow.  The  present  opportunity 
has  been  sought,  therefore,  in  an  endeavour  to  present  to  British 
readers  certain  politico-naval  views  held  by  some  in  the  United 
States;  and  this  has  been  done  particularly  in  the  hope  that, 
realising  these  American  views,  British  readers  will  appreciate 
certain  problems  confronting  the  United  States — as  many  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Australasians  do — and  will  agree  that  the  situation  is 
one  in  which  Anglo-American  antagonisms  should  be  sedulously 
avoided. 

As  international  conditions  and  national  poUcies  are  the  parents 
of  naval  policies  and  practices,  indulgence  is  asked  that  some  of 
the  former  may  be  recalled  before  the  latter  are  discussed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  opium  war  in  1842  the  British 
obtained  certain  concessions  and  privileges  by  the  treaty  of 
Nanking.  Two  years  later  the  United  States  secured  some  similar 
privileges  under  the  treaty  of  Wangia,  incidentally  thereto  taking 
the  initial  steps  toward  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity  without 
impingement  on  the  territorial  and  administrative  entity  of  China. 
And  this  following  of  a  British-made  treaty  by  the  United  States 
was  reversed  in  1854,  when  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  made  the  first  treaty  in  over  two  centuries  with 
Japan,  and  the  British  followed  his  lead  within  a  year. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  |x>licy  that  the  United  States 
had  inaugurated  toward  China  in  1844  was  the  American  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  so-called  open  door  doctrine  in  1899.  This 
secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  Powers — ‘  ‘  in  principle  ’  ’ — to  the 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  it  aimed  to  end  special 
sequestrations.  Though  recognised  explicitly  in  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  of  1902  and  implied  in  the  Japanese-Korean 
protocol  of  1904,  it  was  followed  by  the  Japanese  sequestration  of 
Korea  in  1910,  which  was  but  an  ultimate  demonstration  that  the 
policy  of  .Japan  looked  to  exclusive  opportunity  for  the  Japanese 
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in  an  ever-expanding  zone  of  hegemony — witness  their  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  in  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Inner  Mongolia,  Shantung, 
and  even  as  far  into  China  as  Hangkow.  In  short,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  American  policy  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
without  sequestration,  and  the  Japanese  pui^pose  and  practice  of 
sequestration  for  their  own  exclusive  opportunity,  were  and  are 
irreconcilable. 

Those  who  have  read  President  Eoosevelt’s  intimate  letter  of 
October  Ist,  1911,  to  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  will  recall  how, 
in  1907,  he  sent  the  American  fleet  from  the  Atlantic,  around  to 
the  Pacific  and  Japan,  and  home  vid  Suez,  in  order  to  relieve  a 
menacing  tension  with  Japan.  “  I  thought  it  a  good  thing,”  he 
said,  ”  that  the  Japanese  should  know  that  there  were  fleets  of 
the  white  races  which  were  totally  different  from  the  fleet  of  poor 
Kodjestvensky.”  Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilson  in  1913  there  occurred  a  very  acute  American- Japanese 
crisis  the  details  of  which  have  never  been  made  public.  And 
again  in  1915  there  seemed  to  be  Ukelihood  of  a  rupture  for  causes 
that  have  remained  even  more  carefully  veiled.  But  collaterally 
it  should  be  recalled  that  it  was  early  in  1915  that  Japan  sought 
to  impose  her  exclusively  self-assertive  Twenty-one  Demands 
upon  seemingly  prostrate  China — with  manifest  disregard  of  the 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  for  all ;  and  that  the  great  8-8  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  naval  power  then  had  been  foreshadowed. 

On  December  1st,  1915,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sub¬ 
mitted  in  his  report  recommendations  looking  to  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  the  American  fleet.  In  substance  this  contemplated 
a  progressive  building  programme  such  that,  by  the  close  of  1921, 
the  fleet  built  or  building  would  comprise  27  first  line  battleships, 
6  battle  cruisers,  13  scout  cruisers,  108  destroyers,  and  18  fleet 
submarines,  in  addition  to  second  line  vessels,  coast  submarines, 
and  other  auxiliaries,  including  28  miscellaneous  cruisers  all  built 
before  1910. 

While  such  a -fleet  would  seem  impressive  and,  from  a  pre- 
Jutland  point  of  view,  quite  well  balanced,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  designed  primarily  as  a  concentrated  battlefleet,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  the  command  of  a  given  sea  area ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  equally  apparent  that  it  was  deficient  in  modem  elements 
necessary  thereupon  for  the  exercise  of  control  over  a  larger  area 
by  dispersed  cruising  operations — especially  over  the  long  radii 
incident  to  American  naval  problems  rather  than  to  major  opera¬ 
tions  in  European  waters.  In  other  words,  this  proposed  fleet 
promised  to  be  powerful  for  cx)ncentrated  regional  coast  defence 
and  command  within  its  return  radius  of,  say,  two  thousand  miles 
from  its  base ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  capable  of  trans-oceanic 
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operations  except  from  a  trans-oceanic  base ;  it  was  not  adequately 
supplemented  with  the  cruising  forces  necessary  to  exercise  exten¬ 
sive  dispersed  control  over  seaborne  traffic  (unless  its  important 
battle  cruisers  were  to  be  risked  independently) — and  it  was  not 
designed  with  any  particular  reference  to  anti-submarine  warfare. 

When  this  American  fleet  was  projected  in  1916  and  1916  the 
essence  of  the  naval  situation  in  European  waters  was  that  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  held  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  virtually 
confined  and  thereby  gave  the  command  and  control  of  sea  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Entente  Allies — on  the  surface.  But  Germany 
was  conducting  a  dispersed  and  quite  extensive  sub-surface  cruiser 
warfare  against  commerce  by  her  increasingly  effective  submarine 
campaign. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  has  been  remarked  in  certain 
quarters  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1916  had 
been  contemplating  the  exercise  of  naval  pressure  against 
Germany,  it  would  have  built  primarily  anti-submarine  forces, 
whereas  if  it  had  contemplated  assisting  (j«rmany  it  would  have 
built  such  capital  forces  as  it  then  proposed.  The  fact  that  no 
special  anti-submarine  forces  were  recommended  to  Congress  in 
1916  would  seem  to  indicate  quite  definitely  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  then  had  no  intention  of  naval  action  against 
the  only  German  naval  forces  of  moment  then  attainable — the 
submarines.  And  the  posthumously  published  letters  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  Page  and  of  Secretary  Lane  separately  bear  informed  and 
authoritative  evidence  that  President  Wilson  then  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  helping  either  side  to  win.  Specifically,  in  writing  on 
February  9th,  1917,  to  his  brother  about  the  discussion  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  he  had  attended  on  the  first  of  that  month, 
Secretary  Lane  said  : 

“  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  which  side  he  wished  to  see  win,  the 
President  said  that  he  didn’t  wish  to  see  either  side  win — for  both  had 
been  equally  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  neutrals — though  Germany  had 
been  brutal  in  taking  life  and  England  only  in  taking  property.”^ 

It  may  be  added  that,  while  President  Wilson  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  war  until  April,  1917, 
it  would  be  almost  inconceivable,  in  view  of  American  public 
feeling,  that  he  could  have  entertained  any  thought  of  putting  the 
United  States  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  after  May, 
1915,  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  The  conclusion  seems  in¬ 
evitable,  therefore,  that  in  planning  the  large  American  capital 
fleet  contemplated  in  1916,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  rational 
foundation  for  considering  it  as  designed  to  help  Germany. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  adequately  here  what  is 
(1)  The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  p.  233. 
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known  as  to  the  origins  and  purposes  of  the  intercepted  Zimmer- 
mann-Carranza  Note  of  February,  1917,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  sought  to  suggest  to  the 
Mexican  President  that  the  latter  declare  war  on  the  United 
States  after  asking  Japan  to  join  in  it — a  suggestion  of  obvious 
suicide  to  Mexico  unless  backed  by  Japan,  and,  consequently,  a 
futile  suggestion  if  Carranza’s  transmission  of  it  to  Japan  were 
likely  to  be  received  there  as  a  shocking  surprise.  Evidently  the 
German  estijiiate  of  the  situation  was  that,  if  the  United  States 
were  thus  attacked  by  Mexico  and  Japan,  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  at  least  all  military  supplies  would  be  declared  by 
President  Wilson,  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  intensive  submarine 
campaign,  might  be  exi)ected  to  cause  the  prompt  collapse  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  leaving  Mexico — the  agent  of  Germany— and 
Japan  at  war  against  the  United  States.  But,  once  the  United 
States  had  become  associated  as  a  co-belligerent  with  the  Entente 
Allies,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  the  essential 
embargo  would  be  declared.  Consequently,  and  as  the  trembling 
fortunes  of  the  Entente  brightened  after  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  European  w’ar,  no  i)ermutation  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Naj)oleonic  wars  was  carried  through  in  the  late 
war. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  estimate  of  the  world  naval  situation 
from  the  Entente  point  of  view  is  conveyed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  order  and  substance  of  the  following  despatch,  sent  to  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  eight  days  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  by  the  American  naval  attache  in  London  : 

“  The  liighest  authorities  hope  unofficially  that  we  might  find  it 
possible  to  co-operate  as  follows  ; — 

“1.  Hold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Canal  and  later  the  South  Pacific 
to  Cape  Horn. 

“  2.  Keep  our  Asiatic  forces  intact. 

“  3.  Ba.se  our  destroyers  on  Ireland  and  operate  as  soon  as  we  find 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  free. 

“  4.  Except  for  the  east  side,  hold  the  Atlantic  north  and  south.”‘ 

Of  course,  the  Asiatic  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  offer  serious  resistance  to  the  naval  forces 
that  might  have  been  concentrated  there  against  them,  but  the 
psychological  effect  of  withdrawing  them  might  have  entrained 
very  serious  consequences — not  only  inside,  but  more  particularly 
outside  and  with  respect  to  those  strategic  outposts  of  Australasia, 
the  Philippines. 

Tt  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  above  to  make  it  quite 
apparent  that  the  United  States  is  in  direct  touch  w’ith  a  set  of 

(1)  Report  on  the  Naval  Investigation,  U.S.  Senate,  p.  42. 
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politico-naval  problems  that  are  of  less  immediate  concern  to 
Europe  in  general  and  to  England  in  particular.  In  view  of 
the  supreme  importance  and  tremendous  intricacy  of  affairs  in 
the  European  region  to  its  inhabitants  during  the  four  years  since 
the  Armistice,  it  is  but  natural  that  Englishmen  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  naval  problems  that  lie  beyond  the  United  States 
quite  as  these  are  seen  by  their  own  kinsmen  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific. 

If  Englishmen  had  seen  these  problems  more  as  all  the  other 
English-speaking  peoples  do — to  a  greater  or  less  extent — then, 
when  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia  said  in  September,  1920, 
“  We  rejoice  over  the  launching  of  each  new  American  battle¬ 
ship;  it  is  another  brick  in  the  citadel  of  our  safety,”  the 
Australian  Premier’s  views  might  have  awakened  as  appreciative 
a  response  in  England  as  they  did  in  the  other  English-speaking 
countries.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  the  London 
Foreign  Office  had  seen  these  world-wide  politico-naval  problems 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  overseas  nations  of  the 
Britannic  Commonwealth,  if  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
English-speaking  world  as  a  whole,  the  occasion  ever  would  have 
been  allowed  to  arise  which  necessitated  the  virtual  vetoing  by 
Premier  Meighen,  of  Canada,  of  Lord  Curzon’s  proposal  for  a 
formal  renewal  and  extension  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  in  Txjndon  in  Tune  and  July,  1921. 
When  Lord  Curzon’s  orientalistic  policy  thus  had  put  the 
British  Government  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between 
breaking  with  Canada  over  a  major  matter  of  foreign  policy  or 
breaking  with  Japan,  the  situation  was  saved,  on  July  10th, 
by  the  United  States  issuing  the  call  to  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  London  Foreign  Office  had 
been  so  intensely  occupied  with  critical  European  affairs  early  in 
1920  that  it  had  virtually  had  to  say  that  it  could  not  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  before  July  of  that  year, 
when  decision  should  have  been  taken  as  to  its  renewal  or 
denunciation  in  July,  1921  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  European  affairs,  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan  was  reached  to  postpone  the  whole  matter  for 
a  year.  With  European  affairs  so  absorbing,  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  Englishmen  in  general  then  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  affairs  near  at  hand  as  not  to  take  intimate  cog¬ 
nisance  of  more  remote  phases  of  the  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Harding  in 
March,  1921. 

This  was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  most  positive 
demand  for  retrenchment  in  American  federal  expenditure  and 
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there  was  emotional  clamour  for  disarmament  such  as  has 
followed  every  great  war  supposedly  fought  to  end  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  detailed,  specific  and  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  technical  nature  that  intensive  preparations  were  being  made 
looking  to  war  on  the  Pacific  in  1924.  But,  as  experienced 
Foreign  Office,  War  Office  and  Admiralty  officials  readily  will 
appreciate,  these  evidences  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  public  of  the  imminence  of  war  in  the  Far 
East — and  their  publication  in  authoritative  form  beyond  doubt 
would  have  precipitated  the  event.  Just  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  a  dilemma  between  Canada  and  Japan,  so  the 
American  Government  was  in  a  dilemma  between  the  fiscal  and 
pacifist  aftermath  in  the  United  States  of  the  European  war  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  specific  imminence  of  a  Pacific  war  on  the 
other. 

Consequently  the  Washington  Conference  was  called  “  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a  common  understanding  with  respect  to  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  in  the  Far  East,”  ^  such  as  to  permit  of  a 
limitation  particularly  of  naval  armament  by  agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy  and  France. 

At  the  time  the  Washington  Conference  was  called  the 
authorised  strength  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  to  enlisted 
personnel  was  137,400,  and  for  some  months  there  had  been  a 
protracted  disagreement  between  the  Senate  which  advocated  a 
naval  appropriation  of  about  $500,000,000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  and  an  enlisted  naval  personnel  of  120,000;  whereas  the^ 
House  of  Representatives,  being  less  intimately  conversant  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  being  largely  composed  of  “first  term  ’’ 
members,  desired  that  the  naval  appropriation  for  the  year  1921- 
1922  be  cut  to  about  $400,000,000,  and  that  the  enlisted  naval 
personnel  be  reduced  to  100,000.  Immediately  upon  the  issuance 
of  the  call  for  the  Washington  Conference  the  Senate  acquiesced 
to  the  House,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  at  least  120,000  men  were 
required  adequately  to  man  the  American  fleet  then  in  being  and 
a  commensurate  shore  establishment. * 

If  this  present  statement  were  to  be  really  comprehensive  it 
would  be  necessary  here  to  review  the  political  and  naval  aims, 
efforts,  failures  and  accomplishments  of  the  Conference  in  some 
detail.  To  do  this  would  transcend  present  limitation,  and  would 
delay  specific  reference  to  some  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  statements  and 
implications.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  agreement  reached  as  to 

(1)  Statement  by  TT.8.  Department  of  State,  July  10th,  1021. 

(2)  In  the  spring  of  1922,  after  the  close  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
Congress  further  reduced  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  United  States  Navy  to 
86,000  men,  at  which  point  it  remains  under  the  Naval  Appropriations  just  passed 
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fleet  materiel  was  reached  only  in  consideration  of  a  simultaneous 
agreement  as  to  position — i.e.  naval  bases;  but  the  proclivity  of 
the  laity  to  form  its  estimates  of  naval  matters  almost  entirely 
from  schedules  of  fleet  materiel  caused  it  to  give  wholly  inadequate 
attention  to  the  really  determining  matter  of  bases. 

The  present  writer  finds  himself  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hurd  when  the  latter  says — 

"  “  In  the  face  of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  developed 
as  discussion  proceeded,  the  Conference  accepted,  before  it  broke  up,  a 
naval  treaty  the  character  of  which  has  been  misrepresented  from  the 
hour  when  the  delegates  dispersed  on  to  the  present  time.  It  hsis  been 
suggested  that  it  insures  ‘  little  navies  ’  instead  of  ‘  big  navies.’  It 
contains  no  such  promise.”^ 

As  one  of  his  foundations  for  his  explanation  of  the  results  of 
the  Conference,  and  for  his  criticisms  of  the  post-Conference  naval 
policy  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hurd  says,  and  he  italicises  his 
statement  as  follows  : — 

“  On  its  assembly  Mr.  Hughes  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  scrapping 
of  capital  ships,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  fixed  ratio  of  tonnage 
for  capital  ships  and  for  capital  ships  only." 

Footnote  by  Mr.  Hurd  :  “  The  ratio  plan  was  afterwards  extended  to 

aircraft  carriers.”  * 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Hurd  would  seena  to 
be : — 

(1)  That  on  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  Mr.  Hughes 
(American  Secretary  of  State)  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  scrapping 
of  capital  ships. 

(2)  That  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  a  fixed  ratio  of  tonnage 
for  capital  ships. 

(3)  That  he  did  not  then  propose  any  ratio  plan — and  specifically 
any  tonnage  ratio  plan — for  any  vessels  other  than  capital  ships. 

(4)  That  the  ratio  plan  was  afterwards  extended  to  aircraft 
carriers. 

(5)  The  conclusion  logically  following  Mr.  Hurd’s  statement 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  ratio  plan  was  not  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hughes  at  the  opening  meeting  except  with  reference  to  capital 
ships,  but  that  later  it  was  extended  to  aircraft  carriers. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  Secretary  Hughes’s 
proposal  as  read  by  him  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference 
on  November  12th,  1921,  but  italicised  by  the  present  writer. 
Secretary  Hughes  said  : — 

“  I  may  add  that  the  American  delegates  are  advised  by  their  naval 
experts  that  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  may  fairly  be  taken  to  measure 

(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1923,  p.  16. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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the  relative  strength  of  navies,  as  the  provision  for  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  shovM  sustain  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  capital  ship  tonnage  allowed, 

“  In  making  the  present  proposal  the  United  States  is  most  solicitous 
to  deal  with  the  question  upon  an  entirely  reasonable  and  practicable 
basis,  to  the  end  that  the  just  interests  of  all  shall  be  adequately  guarded 
and  that  national  security  and  defence  shall  be  maintained.  Four  general 
principles  have  been  applied  : 

“  1.  That  all  capital  shipbuilding  programs,  either  actual  or  projected, 
should  be  abandoned. 

“2.  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through  the  scrapping 
of  certain  of  the  older  ships. 

“  3.  That  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing  naval 
strength  of  the  powers  concerned. 

“  4.  That  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  he  used  as  the  measurement 
of  strength  for  navies,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  prescribed. 

“  The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  agreement  are  as  follows.” 

Secretary  Hughes  then  outlined  his  proposals  for  the  immediate 
limitation  of  the  capital  fleets  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  so  that  their  remaining  tonnages  would  be  500,650 
for  the  United  States,  604,450  for  Great  Britain,  and  299,700  for 
Japan.  He  then  proposed  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  replace¬ 
ment  schedule  for  capital  ships  be  inaugurated  which  would 
ultimately  give  the  United  States  a  total  capital  tonnage  of 
500/000  tons,  Great  Britain  500,000  tons,  and  Japan  300,000. 
He  continued  : — 

”  I  have  sketched  the  proposal  only  in  outline,  leaving  the  technical 
details  to  be  supplied  by  the  formal  proposition  which  is  ready  for  submission 
to  the  delegates. 

“  The  plan  includes  provision  for  the  limitation  of  auxiliary  combatant 
craft.  This  term  embraces  three  classes,  that  is,  (1)  auxiliary  surface  com¬ 
batant  craft,  such  as  cruisers  {exclusive  of  battle  cruisers),  flotilla  leaders, 
destroyers  and  various  surface  types  ;  (2)  submarines  and  (3)  airplane  carriers. 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  proposals  for  these  various  classes, 
as  they  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  provisions  for  capital  fighting  ships." 

The  “  formal  proposition  which,”  Secretary  Hughes  then  said, 
“is  ready  for  submission  to  the  delegates,”  and  which  was 
promptly  submitted  to  them  for  study  before  the  next  meeting, 
after  detailing  the  capital  ship  matters  outlined  in  Secretary 
Hughes’s  opening  address,  carries  the  following,  among  other 
paragraphs  : — 

**  Auxiliary  Combatant  Craft. 

“  13.  In  treating  this  subject  auxiliary  combatant  craft  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes  :  ' 

“  (a)  Auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft. 

”  (b)  Submarines. 

“  (c)  Airplane  carriers  and  aircraft. 
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“  17.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  o*  cruisers,  flotilla  leaders  and 
destroyers  allowed  each  Power  shall  he  as  follows  : — 

“  For  the  United  States,  460,000  tons. 

“  For  Great  Britain,  460,000  tons, 

“  For  Japan,  270,000  tons. 

“  20.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  submarines  allowed  each 
Power  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

“  For  the  United  States,  90,000  tons. 

“  For  Great  Britain,  90,000  tons. 

“  For  Japan,  64,000  tons. 

“  23.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers  allowed 
each  Power  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

“  United  States,  80,000  tons. 

“  Great  Britain,  80,000  tons. 

“  Japan,  48,000  tons.” 

Such  is  the  verbatim  ofl&cial  record  of  Secretary  Hughes’s  out¬ 
line  and  the  concomitant  American  proposal  introduced  when  the 
Washington  Conference  opened.  There  is  nothing  heretofore 
unpublished  about  it.  The  contemporaneous  press  carried  it 
textually.  Yet  as  a  basis  for  his  criticism  of  present  American 
naval  policy,  Mr.  Hurd  italicises  his  own  statement  that  “  On 
its  assembly  Mr.  Hughes  .  .  .  proposed  a  fixed  ratio  of  tonnage 
for  capital  ships  and  for  capital  ships  only.”  And  Mr.  Hurd  adds 
his  footnote  that  “  The  ratio  plan  was  afterwards  extended  to 
aircraft  carriers.” 

Let  it  be  understood  explicitly  that  the  original  official 
American  proposal  suggested  not  only  that  the  tonnage  of  capital 
ships  be  limited  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan 
immediately  in  the  respective  amounts  of  500,650  tons,  604,450 
tons,  and  299,700  tons,  and  ultimately  in  the  amount  of  500,000 
tons,  500,000  tons,  and  300,000  tons,  but  Secretary  Hughes  then 
specifically  mentioned  the  ratioing  of  the  tonnages  of  all  combatant 
auxiliaries,  relatively  to  capital  ships,  and  referred  his  audience 
for  details  to  the  already  prepared  ”  formal  proposition  ”  which 
provided  .that  the  5-5-3  ratio  be  applied  to  all  combatant  surface 
auxiliaries  except  aircraft  carriers  in  the  respective  amounts  of 
450,000  tons,  450,000  tons,  and  270,000  tons ;  that  this  5-5-3  ratio 
be  applied  to  submarines  in  the  respective  amounts  of  90,000 
tons,  90,000  tons,  and  54,000  tons ;  and  that  it  be  applied  to  air¬ 
craft  carriers  in  the  respective  amounts  of  80,000  tons,  80,000 
tons,  and  48,000  tons  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan. 

In  short — and  Mr.  Hurd  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — the 
official  documentary  evidence  is  that  the  initial  “  formal  proposi¬ 
tion  ”  made  by  the  United  States  looked  to  the  ultimate  limita- 
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tion  of  capital  ships  and  of  all  auxiliaries  tn  the  tonnage  ratio 
of  5-6-3. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  tell  here  the  sad  story  of  how  France 
objected  to  the  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  submarines  she  (and 
consequently  others)  might  build ;  or  of  how  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  co-operated  in  preventing  the  limitation  of  their  surface 
auxiliary  fleets;  or  of  how  Japan  made  her  agreement  to  any 
limitation  whatsoever  virtually  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of 
her  proposal  that  Far  Eastern  naval  bases  be  suspended  tn 
statu  quo — when  those  of  the  United  States  were  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  while  Japan  secretly  had  rushed  to  completion  her  great 
Bonin  base.^  How  the  United  States  opposed  this  vital  base 
proposition  of  Japan’s  in  extremis,  and  how  Great  Britain  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Japan  against  the  United  States,  is 
a  story  deferred  in  the  hope  that  occasion  for  telling  it  never 
will  arise. 

It  must  sufiBce  here  to  repeat — what  gradually  is  percolating 
through  the  public  mind — that  the  Naval  Treaty  produced  by  the 
Washington  Conference,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  not  yet 
ratified,  limited  the  tonnages  permissible  only  of  capital  ships 
and  of  aircraft  carriers,  and  left  all  Signatory  Powers  entirely 
free  to  build,  maintain,  and  operate  as  many  cruisers,  flotilla 
leaders,  destroyers,  submarines,  or  any  other  kind  of  auxiliary 
they  might  choose  to,  provided  only  that  no  individual  auxiliary 
exceeded  10,000  tons  or  mounted  a  gun  heavier  than  8  inches. 

It  has  been  shown  specifically  above  that,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  Conference,  the  United  States  proposed  officially  that  the  entire 
combatant  fleets  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  be 
limited  specifically  in  the  ratio  of  6-5-3  to  each  other  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  prescribed  amounts  of  tonnage  by  classes  of  vessels. 
The  particular  interests  of  France  led  her  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Conference  to  agree  upon  the  limitation  of  submarine 
fleets ;  and  similar  British  and  J apanese  interests  prevented  any 
limitation  being  put  on  the  size  of  other  auxiliary  fleets.  But 
while  no  agreement  as  to  the  aggregate  tonnages  of  submarines 
and  surface  auxiliaries  (other  than  aircraft  carriers)  was  reached, 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  warrant  for  saying  that  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Conference  looked  to  establishing  substantial 
parity  between  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  permitting  Japan  a  navy  substantially 
three-fifths  as  strong  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
British  Empire.  At  least  that  was  the  letter  proposed  by  the 
United  States  on  opening  the  Conference  and  the  spirit  which 
has  animated  the  United  States  during  and  since  the  Conference. 

(1)  '  Japan  :  A  Sequel  to  the  Washinijton  Conference,”  by  Hector  C* 
Bywater,  Tlte  Atlantic  MontMy  for  February,  1923,  p.  244. 
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The  following  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  at  the  second  Plenary  Session  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  on  November  15th,  1921,  in  reference  to  the  Hughes 
proposal,  seems  pertinent  here  : — 

“  Taking  these  two  €is  really  belonging  to  one  subject,  namely,  the 
battle  fleet,  taking  those  two,  the  battleships  themselves  and  the  vessels 
auxiliary  and  necessary  to  a  battle  fleet,  we  think  that  the  proportion 
between  the  vMious  coimtries  is  acceptable.  We  think  the  limitation  of 
amoimts  is  reasonable.  We  think  it  should  be  accepted.  We  flrmly  believe 
that  it  will  be  accepted.” 

On  the  same  occasion  Admiral  Baron  Kato  said  : — 

“  Gladly  accepting,  therefore,  the  proposal  in  principle,  Japan  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  determination  to  a  sweeping  reduction  in  her 
naval  armament.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  implications  Mr.  Hurd  makes  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  post-Conference  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States.  He  says  : — 

“  Another  line  of  argument  against  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  has  recently 
been  developed.  The  ratio  of  tonnage  \mder  the  Treaty  applies  only 
to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers.  It  is  urged  in  Washington  nAval 
circles  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  applying  also  to  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  submarines,  even  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Conference  came  to  no  agreement  with  reference  to  such  vessels.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  Is  it  intended  to  urge  the  Americans  to  build  light 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines  until  in  those  craft  the  American  Fleet 
is  also  equal  to  the  British  Fleet  ?  ”^ 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  answer  Mr.  Huid’s  question 
specifically  by  quoting  the  official  language  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  outlines  present-day  American  naval  policy — but  not 
practice — in  the  opening  passages  of  his  Annual  Report,  made 
public  on  December  4th,  1922.  He  says  : — 

“  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  Navy  and  Congress 
have  a  definite  naval  policy  and  building  and  maintenance  standard  to 
work  to,  a  standard  which  is  proportionate  to  our  position  as  a  world 
Power.  The  maintenance  of  this  standard  in  all  respects  is  necessary 
to  our  defence  and  to  “our  prestige.” 

He  then  states  that  the  following  has  been  adopted  as  the 
fundamental  naval  policy  of  the  United  States  : — 

“  The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  be  maintained  in  sufficient 
strength  to  support  its  policies  and  its  commerce,  to  guard  its  Continental 
and  overseas  possessions. 

“  It  is  believed  that  this  policy  is  sound  and  not  subject  to  question. 
It  should  be  true  for  all  times  and  undet  all  conditions.” 

The  Sectetary  then  says  that,  having  in  view  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Antiaments,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  considered  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  conferees  that 
(1)  Thb  Fortnightly  Review  for  Jsmuary,  1923,  p  21. 
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the  ratio  of  5-5-3  (between  the  capital  fleets  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan)  should  apply  to  the  relative  total 
strengths  of  the  navies  concerned ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
following  general  naval  policy  has  been  adopted  : — 

“  To  create,  maintain  and  operate  a  Navy  second  to  none  and  in 
conformity  with  the  ratios  for  capital  ships  established  by  the  Treaty  for 
the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments.” 

In  elaboration  of  this  general  policy  the  Secretary  enumerates 
eleven  detailed  policies  of  importance,  among  which  are  : — 

”  To  make  the  capital  ship  ratios  the  basis  of  building  effort  in  all 
classes  of  fighting  ships. 

“  To  maintain  an  8M:tive  personnel  afloat  in  conformity  with  the  ratio 
for  capital  ships  established  by  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments. 

‘‘  The  above  policies  (emd  nine  others  not  quoted  herein)  indicated, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  Secretary,  the  lines  along  which  the  Navy 
should  be  administered  and  developed.  He  believes  that  a  consistent 
adherence  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  naval  service,  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  be  of  great  and 
permanent  benefit  to  the  coimtry. 

“  This  policy  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  consistent  with  our 
economic  situation.” 

In  short,  the  United  States,  having  proposed  at  the  opening  of 
the  Washington  Conference  a  complete  limitation  of  all  combatant 
vessels  in  the  ratio  of  5-5-3 — Mr.  Hurd  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing — and  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  France  having  prevented 
agreement  at  the  Conference  to  the  limitation  of  surface  and 
submarine  combatant  auxiliaries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
recommends  to  the  United  States  the  policy  of  building  auxiliaries 
to  match  the  pace  set  in  these  respects  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan — because  “  the  maintenance  of  this  (5-5-3)  standard  in  all 
respects  is  necessary  to  our  defence  and  to  our  prestige.” 

So  much  for  policy.  But  how  about  practice?  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Mr.  Hurd  says  : — 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Denby’s  interpretation  of  the  Treaty — if 
the  capital  ship  ratio  is  to  apply  also  to  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub¬ 
marines — then  the  difficulties  of  ratification  by  France  and  Italy  might 
conceivably  prove  insurmoimtable.”^ 

To  this  Mr.  Hurd  subjoins  a  footnote  in  which  he  says  in 
part : — 

“  The  only  countries  which  have  laid  down  such  vessels  [cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines]  since  the  end  of  the  war  are  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  large  programme  in  hand,  Japan,  France  and  Italy,  hut  the 
three  last-named  countries'  programmes  are  extremely  modest.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  have  not  laid  a  single  keel  since  the  conclusion  of  peace."^ 


(1)  The  Fortnightly  Rsvibw  for  January,  1923,  p.  26. 
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Mr.  Hurd  seems  to  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that,  while 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  not  building  at  all,  and  while 
Japan,  France  and  Italy  have  “  extremely  modest  ”  programmes, 
the  United  States,  having  “  a  large  programme  in  hand,”  is  the 
present  pace  maker  in  the  construction  of  combatant  auxiliaries ; 
and  that  the  United  States  post-Conference  naval  policy  and 
building  programme  foreshadow  the  doom  of  the  Naval  Treaty. 

With  respect  to  auxiliaries,  Mr.  Hector  C.  Bywater,  another 
well-known  English  naval  authority,  has  just  said  : — 

“  The  resxilt  is  that  to-day,  barely  twelve  months  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  Limitation  Treaty,  a  revival  of  shipbiiilding  competition  seems 
inevitable  if  the  balance  of  power  as  regulated  by  that  Treaty  is  to  be 
maintained. 

“  To  state  the  case  in  a  sentence  :  Japan,  by  diverting  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cruisers  and  submarines  no  small  part  of  the  energy  she  formerly 
expended  on  capital  ships,  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  fleet  of  ‘  auxiliary 
combatant  *  vessels  superior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  any  other  Power. 
The  ratios  of  international  strength  formulated  by  the  authors  of  the 
Treaty  have  thus  been  upset,  unless  we  assume  the  capital  ship  alone  to 
possess  any  flghting  value — an  assumption  manifestly  absmd.  Indeed, 
the  relative  importance  of  axixiliary  craft  has  increased  very  considerably 
as  the  result  of  limiting  the  number  of  heavy  ships.  Therefore,  when  we 
find  that  Japan  diuing  the  last  five  years  has  built  or  ordered  no  less  than 
23  light  cruisers,  as  against  a  collective  total  of  16  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,^  it  would  be  futile  to  pretend  that  the  Washington 
agreement  has  either  stabilised  naval  strength  on  anything  like  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bttsis,  or  relieved  the  naval  authorities  of  Britain  and  America 
of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future.”* 

As  these  two  English  naval  authorities — Mr.  Hurd  and  Mr. 
Bywater — seem  to  hold  such  diametrically  opposite  opinions, 
British  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  submission  to  their 
judgment  of  data  on  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  as  these 
data  are  known  in  highly  informed  American  naval  circles  as 
of  November,  1922. 

The  following  table  shows  the  situation  as  to  cruisers  less  than 
ten  years  old  : — 

Building 


Built. 

or  order^. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  States  . . 

. .  None 

None 

10 

76,000 

10 

75,000 

British  Empire 

..  44 

218,390 

4 

34,600 

48 

262,990 

Japan 

..  10 

51,210 

16 

106,620 

26 

157,730 

(1)  The  United  States  is  building  10  of  these — the  first  in  twelve  years.  The 
inference  from  Mr.  Bywater’s  statement  is,  therefore,  that  during  the  past  five 
years  Great  Britain  has  built  or  is  building  6  light  cruisers. 

(2)  “  Japan  :  A  Sequel  to  the  Washington  Conference,”  Hector  C.  Bywater 
in  Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1923,  p.  240.  The  present  writer  ven¬ 
tures  to  commend  this  article  particularly  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bywater’s 
compatriots. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  at  the  opening  of  1923  the 
United  States  has  completed  no  cruisers  within  ten  years,  but 
is  building  10  such  cruisers  as  a  part  of  the  1916  programme. 
Construction  was  well  advanced  on  all  of  these  when  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  opened,  and  some  of  them  will  be  completed 
during  the  current  year.  In  addition  to  these  modern  cruisers 
the  United  States  has  28  miscellaneous  cruisers,  not  one  of  which 
is  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  all  of  which  are  obsolescent. 
Both  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  have  corresponding  groups 
of  obsolescent  cruisers  to  which  no  attention  is  paid  here.  The 
United  States  has  not  laid  down  any  new  cruiser  since  the 
Conference. 

Of  the  15  Japanese  cruisers  building  or  ordered,  8  are  post- 
Conference  vessels,  4  being  of  7,500  tons  each  and  4  of  10,000 
tons  each — the  Treaty  limit  as  to  size. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  equal  the  British  Empire  in 
modern  light  cruiser  tonnage,  the  present  American  tonnage 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  about  178,000  tons — or  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  18  ten-thousand-ton  cruisers  in  addition  to  the 
10  seventy-five-hundred-ton  cruisers  now  building.  Similarly, 
for  the  United  States  to  attain  five-thirds  the  strength  of  J^pan 
in  modern  cruiser  tonnage,  to  the  present  American  75,000  tons 
would  have  to  be  added  187,885  tons,  or  very  nearly  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  19  ten-thousand-ton  cruisers.^  But  the  United  States 
Naval  Appropriation  for  1924  has  been  passed  and  it  carries  no 
item  for  any  such  purpose. 

The  attention  of  British  readers  is  invited  particularly  to  this 
last-mentioned  point — that,  irrespective  of  whether  the  British 
Empire  choose  to  maintain  25  or  76  or  any  other  number  of 
cruisers,  the  United  States  should  build  the  equivalent  of  19 
additional  ten-thousand-ton  cruisers,  besides  the  10  American 
seventy-five-hundred-ton  cruisers  now  building,  in  order  to  attain 
the  6-3  ratio  with -Japan,  but  the  United  States  is  doing  nothing 
to  this  end.  And  yet,  with  respect  to  cruisers,  Mr.  Hurd  tells 
his  readers  that  the  United  States  “  has  a  large  programme  in 
hand,”  while  Japan,  France,  and  Italy’s  "programmes  are 
extremely  modest.” 

As  to  flotilla  leaders — which  were  named  specifically  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hughes  in  opening  the  Conference — it  need  only  be  said 
that  the  British  Empire  has  16,  aggregating  27,810  tons,  and  is 

(1)  Englishmen  should  note  that  the  maintenance  of  the  5-3  ratio  with  Japan 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  build  187,886  tons  of  additional  modem  cruisers, 
whereas,  to  maintain  parity  with  the  modem  British  cmiser  fleet,  the  United 
States  need  build  only  177,990  tons  of  additional  modem  cmisers.  Consequently 
it  is  Japan  and  not  the  British  Empire  that  is  setting  the  pace  in  cruisers  for  the 
United  States. 
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building  two  more  that  will  add  an  additional  3,500  tons,  whereas 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Japan  has  any ;  nor  has  the  United 
States  made  any  appropriation  to  build  any  of  this  very  effective 
type  of  vessel. 

In  the  matter  of  destroyers,  the  record  is  that  the  United 
States  has  281,  aggregating  333,917  tons;  the  British  Empire 
has  186,  aggregating  210,111  tons;  and  Japan  has  53,  aggre¬ 
gating  54,986  tons. 

It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  the  fateful  spring  of  1917,  the  United 
States  had  only  67  destroyers,  most  of  which  saw  war  service  in 
European  waters  and  most  of  which  have  since  been  retired.  It 
should  be  added  that  almost  all  the  destroyers  now  on  the  active 
Hat  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  built  in  1917  and  1918  to 
operate  against  the  German  submarines  in  order  to  help  save  the 
Entente  cause  in  general  and  insular  Great  Britain  in  particular. 
Hence  the  American  preponderance  in  destroyers.  Only  about 
100  of  the  281  are  now  in  commission,  and  the  United  States 
has  made  no  appropriations  to  build  any  more. 

The  following  table  of  submarines  built,  building  or  projected, 
and  its  note,  were  obtained  from  official  sources  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1922:— 


Biiilt. 

Building  or 
Projected. 

Total. 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tops. 

tons. 

tons. 

United  States 

87 

3 

35 

3 

122 

6 

British  Empire 

70 

15 

6 

2 

76 

17 

Japan 

..  33 

none 

43* 

3 

70 

3 

•Note. — Characteristics  of  all  not  known.  Some  may  be  over  1,000  tons. 


In  considering  this  tabulation  regarding  submarines  it  should 
be  realised  that  those  under  1 ,000  tons  are  essentially  short  radius 
and  comparatively  slow-speed  vessels  useful  for  coast  defence 
and  for  offence  against  slow-speed  vessels  at  no  great  distance 
from  their  base.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  submarines  may 
be  long  radius,  high-speed  vessels,  or  like  the  3  British  sub¬ 
marine  monitors — essentially  vessels  for  more  or  less  remote 
offensive  operations.  In  this  general  class  of  vessel,  of  which 
the  British  Empire  has  15  and  is  building  2  more,  the  British 
Navy  has,  in  all,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  apparently  nearly  six  times  as  many  as  the 
Japanese  Navy.  But  supplemental  data  which  cannot  be  detailed 
here  give  prescience  to  the  tabular  note  regarding  the  43  Japanese 
submarines,  of  supposedly  less  than  1,000  tons,  that  are  building. 
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For  these  supplemental  data  are  to  the  effect  that  Japan  has 
already  built,  is  building,  and  has  immediately  projected  at  least 
28  submarines  of  such  characteristics  that  many  of  them  could 
cross  the  Pacific,  operate  for  about  a  month  off  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States  or  Panama,  and  then  return  to  Japan 
without  refuelling. 

As  “  opposites  ”  for  these  Japanese  vessels  the  United  States 
has  only  3  large  fleet  submarines  of  no  such  radius,  and  it  is 
bnii  ang  3  more  which  will  not  be  completed  within  two  years; 
nc-i*  has  the  United  States  made  any  appropriation  for  any  more 
large  submarines.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  throughout  the 
United  States  that  these  28  long-radius  Japanese  submarines  call 
for  the  United  States  Navy  to  be  provided  with  40  more  equiva¬ 
lent  vessels — if  the  5-3  ratio  suggested  by  Secretary  Hughes  for 
all  combatant  vessels  when  he  opened  the  Washington  Conference 
is  to  be  maintained  in  fact  by  the  United  States.  And  in  doing 
this  the  primary  thought  is  to  maintain  the  Treaty  ratio  vis-a-vis 
Japan  and  because  of  her  initiative.  It  is  recognised  without 
equivocation  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  do  this,  then  the 
United  States  Navy  w’ould  overtop  the  British  Navy  in  this 
respect ;  and  what  the  British  Admiralty  might  see  fit  to  do  then 
is  not  for  Americans  to  surmise.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  if  the  Japanese  appear  with  a  flotilla  of,  say,  30  long- 
radius  submarines  and  thereby  cause  the  Americans  to  match 
it  with  one  of  60  vessels  in  the  5-3  ratio,  it  is  the  Japanese  who 
by  their  same  initiative  upset  the  5-3  ratio  between  the  British 
Empire  and  Japan,  rather  than  the  Americans  who,  in  matching 
the  Japanese,  incidentally  upset  their  own  5-5  ratio  with  the 
British  Empire. 

To  put  this  in  a  reverse  way  :  Suppose  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire  each  had  5  long-radius  submarines  and 
Japan  3.  Then  suppose  the  Japanese  suddenly  increased  their 
flotilla  to  30 — as  they  are  doing.  Would  the  British  Empire 
assume  to  assert  that  the  United  States  should  not  increase  its 
flotilla  of  long-radius  submarines  beyond  5  because  the  British 
Empire  saw  no  occasion  for  increasing  its  own  flotilla  over  the 
original  5?  It  may  develop  that  there  was  more  of  benefit  to 
the  British  Empire  in  Secretary  Hughes’  plan  for  complete  limita¬ 
tion  than  was  recognised. 

Summing  up  the  building  of  cruisers  and  submarines  (the 
destroyer  construction  is  negligible),  we  find  that  the  United 
States  is  building  1 0  cruisers — all  started  before  the  Conference — 
that  the  British  Empire  is  building  4  cruisers,  and  that  Japan 
is  building  15 — 8  of  which  have  been  undertaken  since  the 
Conference.  The  United  States  is  building  35  small  and 
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3  large  submarines,  the  British  Emjnre  G  small  and  2 
large  submarines,  and  Japan  is  building  al)out  46  submarines, 
25  of  which  will  be  large  ones  averaging  over  1,300  tons, 
though  the  keels  of  a  few  of  these  latter  may  not  be  laid  at  the 
moment  of  writing.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  build¬ 
ing  47  vessels,  of  which  35  are  small  submarines;  the  British 
Empire  is  building  12  vessels ;  and  Japan  is  building  something 
under  61  vessels,  of  which  15  are  cruisers,  8  of  them  being  post- 
Conference. 

That,  in  part,  is  the  situation  which  Mr.  Hurd  chose  to  describe 
by  saying  : — 

“  The  only  countries  which  have  laid  down  such  vessels  since  the  end 
of  the  war  are  the  United  States,  which  has  a  large  programme  in  hand, 
Japan,  France  and  Italy,  hvZ  the  last-named  countries'  programmes  are 
extremely  modest.  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  have  not  laid  a  single 
keel  since  the  conclusion  of  peace.”^ 

Before  coming  to  our  conclusions  one  of  ]\Ir.  Hurd’s  remarks 
regarding  personnel  calls  for  comment.  He  says  :  — 

“  The  personnel  of  the  American  Fleet  stands  at  116,200  as  compared 
with  the  British  strength  of  101,907,  while  the  organised  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  National  Guard,  exceed  300,000.”* 

And  again  : — 

“  The  American  personnel  already  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Navy 
by  upwards  of  1 4,000,  and  it  is  protested  that  the  numbers  are  inadequate.”* 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  exact  figures  for  the  United 
States  Navy  as  of  November,  1922,  and  the  figures  then  held  to 
be  correct,  in  the  best-informed  American  naval  quarters,  for  the 
British  Empire  and  Japan.  For  purposes  of  comparison  marines 
are  excluded,  as  Japan  has  no  marines.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  British  marines  serve  afloat,  while  the  American  marines  are 


used  largely  as  expeditionary  forces. 

Only  about  nine 

per  cent. 

of  the  American  marines  serve  afloat. 

United 

British 

States. 

Empire. 

Japan. 

Enlisted  personnel 

Officer  personnel  (including  Warrant 

86,512 

102,934* 

66,469 

Officer)  . . 

7,707 

9,422 

7,705 

Total  Navy  personnel 

94,219 

112,366 

73,174 

•Note. — ^The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  British  Navy  includes  all  persons  not 
officers  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  enlisted  personnel  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 


(1)  Italicised  by  W.  H.  G. 

(2)  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1923,  pp.  14  and  21  respectively. 
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On  the  5-5-3  basis,  to  be  equal  to  the  British  Navy,  the  United 
States  Navy  should  have  102,934  men  and  9,422  officers.  On 
the  basis  of  five-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  Navy  the 
United  States  Navy  should  have  109,115  men  and  12,841  officers. 

The  attention  of  British  readers  is  invited  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  five-thirds  of  the  Japanese  enlisted  personnel  is  109,115 
men  and  five-thirds  of  the  officer  personnel  is  12,841  officers. 
Evidently  both  the  British  and  American  enlisted  personnel  and 
officer  personnel  are  below  the  5-3  ratio — because  of  the  naval 
personnel  maintained  by  Japan.  Her  figures  and  not  the  British 
determine  what  the  American  personnel  should  be  under  the  ratio. 
Again,  let  it  be  asked  :  As  the  Japanese  maintain  65,469  men, 
would  the  British  object  to  the  Americans  matching  that  on  the 
5-3  ratio  with  109,115  men — simply  because  the  British  saw  no 
reason  why  they  themselves  should  come  up  to  the  5-3  ratio 
and  maintain  more  than  102,934  men?  Would  the  British  insist, 
therefore,  that  the  Americans  should  not  have  over  102,934  men 
regardless  of  whether  the  Japanese  had  65,000  or  75,000  men? 

Mr.  Hurd  seemed  to  object  quite  positively  to  the  naval  policy 
stated  in  Secretary  Denby’s  Annual  Eeport  as  quoted  above.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  British  readers  to  follow  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy’s  Report  to  the  end — with  a  view  to  seeing  how 
thoroughly  his  policy  is  carried  out  in  practice. 

After  saying  in  effect  that  “  a  Navy  second  to  none  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  (Treaty)  ratios  for  capital  ships  ” — making  these 
ratios  “  the  basis  of  building  effort  in  all  classes  of  fighting 
ships  ”  and  of  the  maintenance  of  “an  active  personnel  afloat  ” — 
“  is  necessary  to  our  (American)  defence,’’  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  Annual  Eeport  then  states  specifically  that  inadequate 
allowance  of  personnel  and  of  fuel  have  resulted  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  vessels,  in  inadequate  training  of  the  fleet,  and  in  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  its  gunnery  exercises.  Thereafter  the  Eeport  closes  with 
the  following  sentences  : — 

“  In  the  past,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  definite  naval  policy,  and  to  the 
more  pressing  need  for  building  up  our  naval  strength  in  capital  ships, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  maintain  a  well-rotmded  Navy.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  in  certain  types,  such  as  fast  cruisers,  aircraft  carriers , 
sea-going  submarines,  and  aircraft,  the  Navy  is  deficient. 

“  It  is  not  my  intention  this  year,  having  in  mind  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  to  make  any  recommendations  for  an  increase  in  the  Navy, 
but  I  recommend  that,  as  soon  «s  conditions  warrant.  Congress  be  asked 
for  such  an  increase  as  will  tend  to  balance  our  fleet  and  make  and  keep 
it  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.”^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above-quoted  Eeport  the  Naval 
Appropriations  Bill  for  1924  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and 

(1)  Italicised  by  W.  H.  Q. 
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signed  by  the  President.  Substantially,  it  maintains  the  United 
States  in  statu  quo.  No  provision  is  made  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonnel  or  to  huild  additional  auxiliaries  other  than  those  already 
under  construction.  But — mirabUe  dictu — there  is  a  chance  that 
a  supplemental  appropriation  may  be  made  in  the  sum  of 
$6,600,000  as  a  starter  on  the  $30,000,000  task  of  modernising 
some  of  the  older  battleships  to  be  retained  under  the  Treaty — 
as  already  has  been  done  to  the  corresponding  British  battleships. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  article  Mr.  Hurd  suggests,  in  effect, 
that  as  France  and  Italy  are  secondary  naval  Powers,  and  as  the 
Naval  Treaty  remains  inoperative  because  they  have  not  ratified 
it,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  to  proceed  regardless  of  France  and  Italy.  Mr.  Hurd 
says : — 

“  In  these  ciroumstances,  since  so  much,  though  varying,  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  three  naval  Powers  mainly  concerned,  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  revert  to  the  position  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes  when  the  Con¬ 
ference  assembled  t 

Documentary  quotations  have  been  given  above  showing  that 
the  position  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes  when  the  Conference  opened 
among  other  things  was  : — 

1.  “  That  capital  ships  be  limited  in  the  ratio  of  6-6-3.” 

2.  “  That  all  surface  auxiliary  combatant  vessels  (excepting  aircraft 
carriers  but  including  cruisers)  be  limited  in  the  ratio  of  6-6-3.” 

3.  “  That  submarines  be  limited  in  the  ratio  of  6-6-3.” 

4.  “  That  aircraft  carriers  be  limited  in  the  ratio  of  6-6-3.” 

6.  “  Examination  of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Hughes’  outline  speech  and 
of  his  concomitant  ‘  formal  proposition  ’  will  not  reveal  any  reference 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  beises,  which,  consequently,  is  not  a  part  of  ‘  the 
position  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes  when  the  Conference  assembled.’  ” 

Would  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  both  now  agree  to 
limiting  all  their  cruisers  and  all  other  surface  auxiliary  com¬ 
batant  vessels  in  accordance  with  the  6-5-3  ratio? 

Would  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  both  now  agree  to  limit¬ 
ing  their  submarines  in  accordance  with  the  5-6-3  ratio? 

Would  Japan  now  agree  to  cancelling  the  limitation  of  insular 
forts  and  naval  bases  which  she  suggested  and  on  which  she 
insisted  at  the  Conference? 

Then  there  would  be  brighter  promise  of  all  three  of  these 
Powers  acting  both  in  the  letter  of  the  proposals  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Hughes — which  looked  to  naval 
equality  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  in 
every  essential  respect,  and  to  Japan’s  naval  strength  not  being 

(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1923,  p.  27.  Italicised  byW.  H.  Q« 
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over  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  British 
■Empire  in  any  essential  respect. 

In  closing  it  would  seem  proper  to  point  out  that,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  political  history  and  present  trend  in  the  Far  East, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  naval  strategy  peculiar  to  the  Pacific, 
in  the  light  of  Japan’s  capital  fleet  and  of  the  limitation  of  bases, 
it  will  appear  that  Japan  is  safe  against  offence  from  America 
or  Britain  in  the  Far  East.  But  if  she  should  want  to  conduct 
an  extensive  offensive  naval  campaign  in  the  Pacific — making 
war  on  our  trade  so  costly  to  us  that  we  might  incline  towards 
letting  her  have  her  will  in  the  Far  East — then  for  such  an 
offensive  campaign  she  should  have  long-radius,  high-speed 
cruisers  and  submarines.  Those  are  the  very  types  of  vessels 
she  is  building  in  greater  volume  than  America  and  Britain 
together. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  has  cleared  up  some  of 
Mr.  Hurd’s  misinterpretations — space  has  not  permitted  tliat  all 
of  them  be  touched  on.  It  is  hoped  also  that  what  has 
been  said  has  suggested  to  Englishmen  that,  just  as  before  the 
Conference  America  had  an  acute  problem  in  the  Pacific— a 
problem  of  incidental  interest  to  Canada  and  of  vital  interest  to 
Australasia — so  to-day  that  problem  still  exists. 

The  war  clouds  now  hang  low  over  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
If  war  were  to  break  out  in  either  region  on  such  a  scale — as  it 
naturally  would — as  to  absorb  the  Powers  of  Europe,  what  would 
happen  in  the  Far  East?  Is  it  not  logical — though  repugnant — to 
expect  that,  under  such  circumstances,  Japan  would  act  substan¬ 
tially  as  she  did  in  1914  and  1915  for  her  own  interests?  What 
of  India  and  Australasia  ultimately,  not  to  mention  China  and  the 
Philippines  immediately?  The  situation  is  one  of  the  Seven 
Seas — not  to  be  comprehended  on  the  scale  of  the  Narrow  Seas. 

It  was  with  such  considerations  in  mind  that,  immediately 
after  the  W^^shington  Conference,  the  present  writer  said  : — 

“  Geography  has  ordained  that  the  United  States,  with  young  Canada 
on  her  right  and  younger  Australasia  on  her  left,  should  constitute  the  front 
rank  of  the  whole  civilisation  of  Europe  facing  the  newer  civilisation  of 
awakening  Asia.  Americans  should  realise  not  only  the  prominence,  but 
more  particularly  the  responsibility,  of  their  position.  And  Europeans, 
in  spite  of  their  present  travails,  should  realise  that  the  future  of  white 
civilisation  as  a  whole  may  require  that  America  take  not  her  eyes  off  the 
Pacific,  however  much  she  may  desire  to  look  helpfully  across  the 
Atlantic.”^ 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add  that  anything  done  in 
England  that  arouses  misunderstandings  in  America  not  only 

(1)  “  A  Naval  View  of  the  Washington  Ck)nferenoe,”  The  Atlantic  MontMy, 
April,  1922. 
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may  handicap  all  Western  interests  in  the  East,  but  may  cloud 
such  interest  as  America  might  be  able  to  spare  from  the  East. 
The  natural,  the  desirable  alignment  of  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth  and  of  the  Britannic  Commonwealth — of  the  American 
Navy  and  of  the  British  Navy — is  side  by  side.  If  unfounded 
misrepresentations  result  in  juxtaposition,  which  will  be  the 
greater  loser,  and  what  of  our  English-speaking  civilisation  in 
the  decades  and  centuries  ahead  of  us  ? 

W.  H.  G.ardiner 

(Vice-President,  The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States). 


New  York,  February  2nd,  1923. 


FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


I  HAVE  only  known  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  at  all  intimately  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  we  have  been  close 
neighbours :  but  it  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  since,  though  we 
were  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  strangers  to  each  other, 
he  did  for  me  what  might  have  altogether  changed  my  life,  by 
voting  for  me  in  a  Fellowship  Examination  at  Wadham.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  for  any  political  reasons,  though,  oddly  enough, 
only  a  month  or  two  ago,  speaking  of  a  little  book  I  had  sent 
him,  in  a  note  of  acknowledgment  he  said  :  “  I’m  a  stronger 
Conservative  than  you  are,”  a  remark  of  which  having  never 
exchanged  much  conversation  since,  I  cannot  warrant,  though  I 
can  guess  the  precise  meaning.  Between  the  Oxford  time  (1867) 
and  the  time  when  I  came  to  Bath  (1916)  I  do  not  think  I  met 
him  more  than  twice,  sitting  on  each  occasion  next  him  at  dinner. 
One  was  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  where  we  were  both 
dining  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ;  the  other  at  the  Mansion  House, 
when  Sir  William  Treloar,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  was  entertain¬ 
ing  some  old  King’s  College  schoolfellows.  It  was  at  the  former 
feast,  I  think,  that,  finding  out  my  admiration  for  the  luckless 
author  of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  he  told  me  about  his 
experience  of  James  Thomson’s  last  days.  I  did  not  know  then 
what  I  found  out  later,  his  constant  habit  of  assisting  men  of 
letters  who  were  “down  on  their  luck.”  Some  of  his  clients, 
such  as  George  Gissing,  deserved  his  help;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  chief  redeeming  feature  of  his  death  to  some  hard-hearted 
persons  will  have  been  the  thought  of  the  consternation  it  must 
have  caused  to  the  Black  Squad  of  begging  letter-writers. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  have  been  pretty  fully  set  forth 
in  the  usual  obituaries.  As  it  was  an  unusually  long  one,  so,  I 
think,  it  must  have  been  an  unusually  happy  one,  though  the 
good  fortune  was  broken  into  towards  the  end  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  also  that  of  one  of  his  sons  in  the  war.  He  had  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  work,  but  he  loved  working,  and  he  never 
was,  I  believe,  obliged  to  work  at  all.  Now  unforced  work  is  one 
of  the  very  best  kinds  of  play,  with  the  special  advantage  that  you 
never  get  tired  of  it  as  you  do  of  many,  if  not  most,  kinds  of  play 
itself.  And  whatsoever  he  did  he  did  well  in  many  different  de¬ 
partments — if  perhaps  in  none  quite  consummately.  But  the 
summits  are  not  open  to  many  of  us  :  and  the  usual  “  polygraph  ” 
is  rather  apt  to  fail  egregiously  in  one  way  or  other. 
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That  so  vigorous  and  so  variously  gifted  a  mind  should  have 
addicted  itself  to  the  curiously  intangible  and  nnsucculent  thing 
called  Positivism  is  itself  curious  enough.  But,  as  has  been 
remarked  again  and  again  in  moods  of  jest  and  earnest,  no  two 
Comtists  ever  seem  to  have  agreed  with  Comte  or  one  another, 
while  Comte  certainly  did  not  always  agree  with  himself.  So 
that  Mr.  Harrison’s  Positivism  may  have  been  in  more  ways 
like  Darvid  Deans’s  Presbyterianism — though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
know  who  was  his  “Johnny  Dods  of  Farthing’s  Acre.’’ 
Having  at  one  time  of  my  life  paid  some  attention  to  Comte,  I 
can  only  imagine  that  the  supposed  concentration  of  that  apostle 
on  Philanthropy  was  his  attraction  for  this  English  sectary  of  his, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  though  he  could  and  did  write 
“nice  clever  books,’’  they  were  very  unlike  those  of  Tom  Paine 
the  philanthropist,  which  were  offered  to  the  needy  knife-grinder. 

Their  kinds  were  extraordinarily  various — perhaps  too  various 
not  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  British  public  :  for  it  does  not  at 
all  agree  with  that  other  public  which  hailed  Browning’s  Cleon 
as  master  of  all  arts.  Politician,  jurist,  historian,  critic,  journal¬ 
ist,  and  even  novelist  and  dramatist  after  a  fashion — there  were 
few  departments  of  literature,  and  not  so  very  many  aspects  of 
practical  and  intellectual  life,  which  he  did  not  essay;  and  in  all 
he  exercised  his  vigorous  and  correct  style,  his  independent  and 
positive  thought,  and  his  very  considerable  experience  of  affairs, 
countries,  times,  and  seasons.  Some,  of  course,  said  that  he 
wrote  too  much  and  too  often — that  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
not-anonymous  “  polygraph  ’’ ;  some  that  he  wrote  too  egotistic¬ 
ally — a  fate  which  may  be  said  to  keep  the  other  company.  At 
any  rate*  I  never  saw  anything  of  his  that  was  not  worth  reading, 
however  little  I  might  agree  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
expressed  in  it. 

He  was,  of  course,  also  charged  with  senile  desertion  of  the 
creeds  and  actions  of  his  youth  when  he  recently  “  told  their 
facts’’  to  the  Trades  Unions.  Indeed,  since  his  death  one  has 
been  moved  to  explosion  of  unseemly  laughter  by  seeing  it  stated 
sorrowfully,  though  not  unkindly,  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
“did  not  understand  the  twentieth  century.’’  A  person  who  does 
understand  a  century  when  there  are  still  seventy-eight  one-hun¬ 
dredths  of  it  to  pass  is  one  of  those  with  whom  it  would  be  futile — 
indeed,  almost  impious — to  argue.  But  whether  Mr.  Harrison 
understood  the  twentieth  century  or  not,  he  was  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  representation  of  the  nineteenth  as  it  really  was,  all 
the  more  so  that  his  characteristics  sometimes  showed  also  how 
the  representations  of  what  it  was  not  came  about.  Positivism 
was  only  a  peculiar  forin — let  us  not  say  a  degeneration — of  that 
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Romanticism  the  flag  of  which,  to  its  eternal  glory,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  carried  high  and  through  whatever  blotches  of 
commercialism  and  the  mechanical  might  stain  that  banner. 
And  Mr.  Harrison  had  a  great  deal  of  the  Romantic  in  him. 
Indeed,  the  Trades  Union  and  Working  Men’s  College  movement 
in  the  days  when  he  captained  it  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  and 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Furnivall,  was  nearly  as  much  a  thing  of 
dreams  as  William  Morris  made  it  later.  But,  like  all  good 
Romantics,  he  loved  the  Classics — the  real  Classics — ^too. 

Close  neighbours  as  we  were  for  six  years  at  that  Crescent,  of 
which  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen  nearly  all  the  best  architec- 
.  ture  in  Europe,  and  there  was  nothing  to  beat  it — a  certain 
malice  of  Fate  brouglit  it  about  that  we  met  oftener  outside  than 
inside  our  houses.  But  in  that  scrappy  and  passing  fashion  we 
would  meet  sometimes  almost  daily,  and  seldom  without  colloquy 
on  public,  private,  and  literary  matters.  On  the  very  last  occa¬ 
sion,  I  think  a  little  before  his  death,  as  we  were  both  going  to 
the  post,  he  tapped  a  parcel  under  his  arm  and  said  :  “That’s 
my  Scrapbook  ’’ — but  whether  proofs  or  “  copy  ’’  he  did  not  say. 
About  a  thousand  times,  I  suppose,  as  I  was  sitting  writing  at 
the  window  I  saw  him  pass  with  his  peculiar  vigorous  trudge — 
for  he  never  loitered  or  slouched,  and,  in  fact,  till  his  dying  day 
showed  hardly  a  mark  of  age.  Sometimes  he  would  exchange 
signals,  but  not  often  :  for  among  the  doubtless  absurd  etiquettes 
of  Victorianism  one  was  taught  that  it  was  bad  manners  to  look 
into  people’s  windows  when  you  did  not  know  them,  and  rather 
doubtful  manners  to  do  so  when  you  did.  On  points  of  morality 
he  was  very  strict  :  I  rather  think  he  once  rebuked  me  for  not 
being  severe  enough  on  Fielding  for  his  laxity  on  that  point. 

In  some  of  the  minor  departments  of  what  I  believe  is  now 
called  ‘  ‘  Civism  ’  ’  he  was  exemplary — being  willing  to  take  chairs 
and  make  speeches  and  perform  such  and  similar  duties  (at  which 
some  of  us  “  oohorresce  and  evade  ’’)  to  almost  any  extent,  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  good  or  bad  weather.  I  do  not  know,  or 
rather  remember,  whether  the  Religion  of  Humanity  enjoins  these 
things  :  some  of  us  in  going  to  a  public  meeting  look  on  it  as  a 
milder  form  of  that  ceremonial  where  men  were  packed  up  in  large 
wicker  cases  with  shavings  and  sawdust,  and  then  burnt. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Frederic  Harrison  was  always  willing  to 
serve  his  fellow-creatures  according  to  his  lights.  He  knew 
almost  everybody,  feared  nobody,  and  had  a  very  shrewd,  though 
by  no  means  ill-natured,  judgment  to  give  of  most  people  he  had 
come  across.  He  had  the  fortunate  and  not  perhaps  too  common 
gift  of  interesting  himself  in  all  manner  of  things — not,  of 
course,  as  the  busybody  doth,  though  it  may  be  observed  that 
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even  on  that  creature,  with  some  variation,  the  gift  exercises 
(unfortunately)  some  of  its  life-bestowing  power,  as  it  did,  fortu¬ 
nately,  on  him. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  literary  work  is  so  various  and  so  extensive  that 
in  a  short  notice  like  this  it  is  almost  impossible — quite  impos 
sible  in  any  satisfactory  manner — to  discuss  it  in  detail.  But 
something  as  to  the  general  principles  that  produced  it  may  be 
expected  and  ought  to  be  given.  A  great  light  was  for  me,  at 
least,  thrown  on  their  origin  and  character  by  the  statement  in 
one  of  the  obituary  notices  that  he  had  been  in  his  early  days  at 
Oxford,  and  before  he  had  felt  the  influence  of  certain  free-think¬ 
ing  men  of  Wadham,  decidedly  under  that  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  This  movement  just  at  that  very  time  was  being 
exposed  to  various  shocks,  partly  inevitable  and  partly  connected 
with  the  general  unrest  of  Europe  in  mid-century.  “The  dis¬ 
couraged  generation  of  1850  ”  was  a  phrase  originally  applied  to 
France  :  but  it  was  almost  equally  applicable  to  England  (Clough* 
and  /Vrnold  being  sufficient  witnesses),  and  the  often  ridiculous 
cocksureness  of  which  the  ’61  Exhibition  was  the  symptom  or 
symbol  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  recoil  from  it.  Now  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son  was  a  {)erson  immune  from  discouragement  :  but  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  Nature  confers  such  immunity.  One  of 
them  is  a  faculty  of  shifting  the  hold  at  once  from  an  apparently 
unstable  holdfast  to  one  more  apparently  promising.  The  results 
on  different  temperaments  of  the  long  persecution  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  and  of  the  ferment  which  it  had  itself  started,  together  with 
the  European  disturbance,  have  perhaps  never  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  brought  together  and  considered,  though  the  subject  is 
tempting  enough.  But  Harrison  was  not  a  man  to  have  his 
course  decided  by  spiritual  nervousness  like  Newman,  by  temporal 
ambition  like  Manning,  by  the  curious  variations  of  passionate 
or  saturnine  temperament  itself  like  Fronde  and  Pattison.  His 
own  was  essentially  “positive  ’’  in  the  ordinary,  but  not  in  the 
least  offensive,  sense  of  the  word;  and  so  the  queer  medley  of 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion  (of  a  kind),  called  Positivism  in 
another  sense,  was  fitted  to  attract  him  on  one  side.  On  another 
Law,  the  most  positive  (in  yet  another  sense)  of  the  Faculties, 
pre.sented  itself.  While  on  yet  a  third  the  supposed  sufferings 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  certain  benevolence  and  activity  of 
his  own  nature,  directed  him  to  such  subjects  as  Working  Men’s 
Fiducation,  the  furtherance  of  Trades  Unions,  and  the  like.  For 
“trimmings,’’  as  we  may  call  them,  to  these  subjects  history 
and  literature  cxiuld  not  fail  to  present  themselves.  For  no  wits 
—save  the  lightest  and  the  densest — can  avoid  perceiving  that 
unless  you  can,  at  any  rate  to  your  own  satisfaction,  get  on  your 
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side  the  lesson  of  what  has  been — the  one  and  only  guide  to  the 
intelligence  of  what  is  and  the  anticipation  of  what  will  be — your 
case  is  hopeless.  And  as  all  the  subjects  j'ust  mentioned  are  more 
or  less  “  work  ”  they  required  to  be  tempered  with  some  play. 
Now  the  only  playground  for  the  soul  is  literature,  though  both 
soul  and  sense  find  pastime  in  the  other  arts — as  indeed  Mr. 
Harrison  did  without,  I  think,  any  exception.  So  that  this  most 
active  and  energetic  spirit  satisfied  itself  abundantly  :  if  there 
were  things  without  which  others  would  not  be  satisfied  that  is 
the  business  of  those  others  themselves. 

To  revert  to  the  divisions  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  energies  it  would 
be  absurd  for  me  to  give  any  opinion  of  his  value  as  a  jurispru¬ 
dent  :  and  though  not  absurd,  hardly  suitable  at  this  moment 
and  on  this  date  to  discuss  his  politics.  With  reference  to  history, 
it  was  one  of  the  good  sides  of  Comtism  that  its  variety  of 
ancestor- worship,  or  unsaintly  hagiology,  concentrated  attention 
on  the  great  ones  of  the  past.  But  if  I  may  claim  a  certain  right 
of  estimate  as  to  any  part  of  his  W'ork  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  which 
touches  pure  literature — and  to  that  let  us  turn. 

In  the  case  of  writers  so  fertile,  so  energetic  and  so  versatile 
in  subject  as  Mr.  Harrison,  it  is  often  very  difl&cult  to  fix 
on  any  single  book  which  will  show  them  fairly  and  almost 
fully.  That  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a  “  best  ”  book, 
w^hich  sometimes,  especially  in  fiction,  prose,  and  poetic,  is  an 
amiable  traitor,  and  gives  you,  if  not  exactly  a  false,  an  altogether 
misleading  impression.  But  Frederic  Harrison’s  Choice  of 
Books,  representing  some  twenty  years  of  the  earlier  middle  of 
his  career,  will,  I  think,  give  you  an  almost  singularly  accurate 
and  adequate  idea  of  his  powers  and  qualities,  not  merely  in 
respect  of  literature  in  its  narrow  sense ;  though  the  full  title  is 
The  Choice  of  Books  and  Other  Literary  Pieces.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  glories — perhaps  the  chief  glory — of  literature  that  it  is 
never  merely  b(X'/kish.  It  can  take  all  within  the  world,  and,  in 
a  fashion,  all  without  for  its  subject — and  “  subject,”* be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  has  at  least  two  senses.  Besides  the  title-piece,  which 
though  the  largest  does  not  quite  fill  a  quarter  of  the  book,  the 
volume  contains  ripostes  to  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Buskin  on 
various  lines  :  reviews,  which  are  much  more  than  reviews,  of 
Lothair,  Froude’s  Life  of  Carlyle,  and  George  Eliot’s  Life,  all 
of  which  may  in  the  more  rigid  sense  be  said  to  deal  with  letters, 
and  men  and  women  of  letters  directly.  But  it  also  holds  very 
interesting  topographical-historical  articles  on  Ix>ndon  and  on  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  one  on  the  Opening  of  the  Law  Courts  which 
lets  in  the  jurisprudent ;  another  on  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  which  gives  us  the  author’s  views  on  pictorial  art  (there  is  no 
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substantive  one  on  music,  of  which  Mr,  Harrison  was  a  culior 
freqtiens,  though  there  are  glances) ;  and  four  capital  essays  on 
almost  pure  history — “  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  ”  ;  “  The  Eighteenth 
Century”;  “Histories  of  the  French  Bevolution,”  and  “The 
Nineteenth  Century.” 

Now  such  a  collection  (a  great  part  of  which,  though  the  present 
writer  had  forgotten  it  till  he  looked  after  many  years  at  the 
contents,  appeared  originally  in  these  very  pages)  may  or  may  not 
have  been  designed  as  a  sort  of  handbook  to  the  author’s  opinions 
on  things  in  general.  He  himself  declares  in  the  Preface  that 
”  it  deals  wholly  with  books,  art,  and  history  :  not  with  politics, 
philosophy,  or  religion  ”  :  denying  further  that  it  "  touches  on 
any  controversy  but  the  perennial  problems  presented  to  us  by 
literature  and  the  study  of  the  Past.”  I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
asking  him,  while  he  was  still  with  us,  what  problem  there  is 
which  is  not  so  presented?  He  was  good  at  an  answer  gener¬ 
ally  :  but  I  think  he  would  have  had  to  “take  time  ”  here.  At 
any  rate,  no  person  already  possessing  some  acquaintance  with 
the  three  excepted  subjects  will  have  much  difficulty  in  forming 
a  fair  general  estimate  of  Frederic  Harrison’s  opinions  thereon 
from  this  very  book. 

And  however  different  these  opinions — not  merely  on  the  three 
great  reserved  subjects,  but  on  the  others  not  less  great  but  far 
less  vague — may  be  from  those  of  the  examiner — there  are  certain 
virtues  in  the  examinee  which  ought  not  to  fail  of  recognition. 
Perhaps  the  first  (glanced  at  above)  is  the  presence  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  wide,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  interest  in  things.  He 
would  have  said  himself,  I  suppose,  that  this  was  inseparably 
connected  with  his  Positivism  :  but  it  certainly  existed.  The 
next  that,  while  Positivism  or  politics  (for  with  all  respect  to 
the  Politique  Positive  we  may  make  two  and  not  one  of  them) 
do  not  interfere,  there  are  present  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste,  again  in  an  unusual  degree.  I  have  probably  read  as  much 
criticism  as  most  people — perhaps  a  little  more  than  some — and 
I  hardly  know  anything  sounder  than  the  first  three  sections  of 
The  Choice  of  Books  itself — barring  a  little  martinetism  and  lack 
of  catholicity,  (It  often  happens  that  to  the  individual  reader 
a  book  which  is  not  according  to  standards  a  first-rate  book  is  a 
very  good  book  indeed.)  If  the  later  parts  which  deal  with  what 
was  then  contemporary  work  are  not  quite  so  good,  that  is  only 
what  the  experienced  will  expect.  But  if  contemporary  criticism 
of  contemporary  work  is  almost  necessarily  lacking  in  achromatic 
quality  for  surveys  and  judgments,  its  very  chromatism  gives  it 
not  merely  interest  but  .value,  though  that  interest  and  that  value 
may  concern  the  writer  and  his  period  a  little  more  than  the 
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subject.  The  papers  on  or  concerning  Arnold,  Ruskin,  George 
Eliot,  and  Carlyle  possess  both  interest  and  value  in  all  but  the 
highest  degree.  That  on  “Culture”  may  not  be  quite  as 
amusing  as  Friendship’s  Garland,  but  it  carries  some  heavier 
metal,  and  entirely  escapes  the  wicked  remembrance  which  the 
great  Matthew'  used  sometimes  to  excite  of  a  character  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  Pepys’s  Diary,  who  was  called  “  M.  I’lmper- 
tinent.”  A  more  “  gentleman-like  correction  ”  (as  Cowley  has  it) 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  unfortunate  blustering  could  not  easily  be 
devised  than  this  other  Past  and  Present :  and  the  review  of 
Froude’s  even  more  unfortunate  life  of  the  author  of  the  real 
Past  and  Present  is  of  the  first  interest.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harrison’s 
own  attitude  to  Carlyle  would  deserve  a  pretty  full  examination. 
But  perhaps  the  Life  of  George  Eliot  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  to  readers  in  the  good  sense  “serious.”  There  was  almost 
every  reason  why  Frederic  Harrison  should  take  Mary  Ann  Evan.s 
(speaking  metaphorically  and  en  tout  hien  tout  honneur)  to  his 
bosom.  They  were  both  C/Omtists  :  and  if  they  were  not  Comtists 
in  the  same  way,  it  has  been  said  that  two  of  that  sect  never 
insulted  Leibnitz  or  diminished  the  number  of  their  sect  itself  by 
being  “  indiscernible.”  They  were,  independently  of  Positivism, 
lx)th  ardent  Humanitarians.  And  his  appreciation  of  her  makes 
him  tolerant  even  of  w'hat  has  been  not  unjustly  called  the  very 
dullest  and  most  disappointing  of  all  lives  of  persons  of  genius. 
But  he  sticks  to  his  morality  in  regard  to  her  conduct  :  and  he 
remembers  his  criticism  in  regard  to  her  works.  He  was  writing 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  almost  de  rigueur  for  persons  of 
intellect  to  fall  dowm  and  worship  George  Eliot ;  when  editors  (I 
am  speaking  from  personal  experience)  were  half  aghast  and 
wholly  expostulatory  if  you  declined  to  take  part  in  that  ceremony 
while  reviewing  her  books.  But  he  saw  that,  after  Silas  Mamer 
at  any  rate,  the  books  were  not  good  novels — and  if  not  quite  in 
such  blunt  language,  he  said  so. 

So  far,  however,  it  has  been  all  literature  or  things  and  persons 
connected  therewith.  The  papers  on  “  Historic  London  ”  and 
“  The  Opening  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  ”  give  you  the  same  mind 
dealing  with  history  and  law;  and  “At  Burlington  House” 
anticipates,  though  perhaps  in  a  non-modern  fashion,  the  modern 
outcry  against  pictures  that  “  tell  a  story,”  or,  at  least,  illustrate 
it  and  do  nothing  more.  The  reader  who  has  a  vague  idea  of 
Mr.  Harrison  as  unlikely,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  take  any 
favourable  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  should  prepare  himself 
for  something  like  a  shock  from  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
enthusiastic  divisions  of  the  book  :  that  on  St.  Bernard.  “  A  Few 
Words  on  the  Eighteenth  Century  ”  is  again  an  anticipation  of 
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the  return  of  justice  to  that  much  abused  period  :  and  the  pendant 
on  the  Nineteenth  should  be  a  useful  eye-opener  to  some  good 
but  feeble  folk  as  to  “  Victorianism.”  The  penultimate  essay  on 
“  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution,”  the  most  controversial  and 
pugnacious  of  the  whole — a  sort  of  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  to 
season  it — could  not  possibly  be  discussed  here.  But  whether  he 
meant  it  to  do  so  or  not,  it  certainly  completed  the  representation 
of  the  man  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Of  coarse  a  single  volume  cannot  exhaust  the  chai*acteristics  of 
the  author  of  dozens,  large  and  small :  indeed,  a  sort  of  special¬ 
ised  collection  of  Studies  in  four,  with  Autobiographic  Memoirs 
in  two,  seem  to  offer  themselves  preferentially  to  anyone  who 
shrinks  from  the  whole.  But  I  think  the  Choice  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  that  author  was  at  his  best.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  wide  and  various  knowledge — not  in  the  least  of  what  the 
great  but  more  unbalanced  writer,  whom  he  regarded  with  such  a 
curious  mixture  of  admiration  and  condemnation,  would  have 
called  ”  marine  store  ”  knowledge.  He  could  arrange  and  employ 
it  with  well-disciplined  ability,  and  dress  it  in  style  neither 
quaint  nor  gorgeous,  but  forcible  and  in  a  manner  faultless.  If 
he  adopted  as  a  religious  philosophy  or  philosophical  religion  some¬ 
thing  eminently  deserving  that  quite  admirable  word  eOeXoOprjixKeia 
or  ”  will- worship  ”  (it  may  be  kitchen  Greek,  but  all  honour*  to 
the  chef  who  invented  it),  there  was  nothing  base  about  his  views. 
If  he  helped  to  bring  about  some  political  or  social  mischief,  he 
had  the  grace  and  the  wits  to  rebuke  that  mischief  when  it 
actually  came  about.  A  thoroughly  honest  man,  he  was  quite 
free  from  the  parade  with  which  honesty  sometimes  pays  itself  : 
and  an  exceedingly  good-natured  one,  he  was  equally  devoid  of 
the  more  or  less  slight  approach  to  silliness  which  sometimes 
accompanies  good-nature.  Possibly  one  did  not  think  quite  so 
well  of  him  before  one  knew  him  as  after :  but  the  contrary 
experience  is  at  least  common  enough  in  human  society  to  make 
this  no  drawback.  He  may  not  have  been  exactly  a  great  man 
or  a  great  writer  :  but  a  good  man  and  a  good  writer  he  certainly 
was.  And  ”  to  be  good  is  hard.” 


George  Saintsbury. 
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Early  in  1917  I  was  dining  one  evening  quietly  at  the  Savoy 
with  the  late  Sir  Edward  Holden  and  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  then 
the  presiding  geniuses  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  two  most  important  individual  institutions,  judged  by 
the  magnitude  of  their  deposits,  in  the  Anglo-American  banking 
world.  It  was  before  the  United  States  had  joined  in  the  war, 
and  the  situation  was  involving  a  constantly  increasing  strain  on 
our  financial  resources,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  burden 
which  the  British  Govermnent  had  taken  on  its  shoulders  in 
arranging  for  the  dollar  payments  of  the  Allies  for  their  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States.  From  the  middle  of  1915  onwards  our 
most  serious  problem  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  sterling 
exchange  in  New  Y^ork,  and  though  we  had  successfully  tackled 
it  so  far  by  the  Government  scheme  for  the  mobilisation  of  our 
dollar  securities  in  the  hands  of  private  investors,  the  danger  of 
our  exhausting  this  fund  was  always  looming  ahead.  Anxious 
as  was  the  military  position  for  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of 
1917,  the  financial  anxieties  of  the  British  Government  in  this 
direction  were  really  even  more  acute,  though  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  so  apparent  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  had  come  on  one  of  his  periodical  short  visits 
to  London  to  discuss  the  prospects  with  his  banking  friends,  and 
so  Sir  Edward  Holden  had  made  this  the  opportunity  for  a 
“  heart-to-heart  ”  talk  between  us  over  the  whole  position.  Sir 
Edward  was  always  good  enough  to  value  my  experience  of 
the  American  mind,  gained  by  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  for 
many  years  past  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  either  on  behalf 
of  The  Times  or  as  Editor  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
During  the  war,  while  I  was  Financial  Editor  of  The  Times,  and 
was  acting  unofficially  as  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between  the 
City  and  the  Treasury,  this  was  only  one  of  many  occasions  out 
of  business  hours  when  we  forgathered  socially  at  his  invitation 
for  profitable  discussions  of  the  financial  situation  with  some 
foreign  financier  whose  company  would  be  interesting  to  both  of 
us.  I  recall  it, 'however,  now  because  of  one  particular  passage 
between  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  myself  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
which  both  pleased  and  amused  Holden  at  the  time,  though  I 
daresay  Mr.  Vanderlip  may  have  forgotten  it. 

As  an  American  banker  Mr.  Vanderlip  expressed  his  surprise 
that,  in  spite  of  the  immense  British  war-expenditure  and  the 
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progressive  impoverishment  which  must  be  the  effect  of  the  drain 
on  British  capital,  London  money  rates  had  been  kept  below 
those  of  New  York.  He  asked  how  we  could  possibly  justify 
it.  I  answered  Mr.  Vanderlip  that,  artificial  as  in  one  sense  the 
rates  for  money  in  London  had  become,  owing  to  Government 
control  of  the  market — the  price  of  the  Treasury  bill  having 
taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bank  rate  as  the 
influential  factor — the  comparison  was  in  any  case  not  quite 
sound,  as  he  ought  to  know.  In  London  the  money-rate  was 
the  price  for  discounting  bills,  but  in  New  York,  which  had 
never  had  a  real  discount  market,  what  was  substantially  quoted 
as  the  money-rate  was  the  interest  charged  by  bankers  for  Stock 
Exchange  loans.  I  reminded  him,  moreover,  that,  as  the  inter¬ 
national  bill-market,  London  was  still  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world,  and  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  would  take  New 
York  all  its  time  to  supplant  it,  in  spite  of  the  war.  Holden 
was  delighted  at  my  taking  out  of  his  mouth  a  thesis  which  he 
was  always  himself  ready  to  enlarge  upon,  but  our  American 
friend  smiled  somewhat  sardonically  at  the  idea  that,  with  all 
the  world’s  gold  pouring  into  New  York,  as  it  then  seemed  bound 
to  do,  London  could  possibly  maintain  its  position  as  the  inter¬ 
national  money-centre  after  the  war  was  over.  So  I  “  rubbed 
it  in,”  to  Holden’s  increased  delight.  ‘‘I  don’t  mind  betting 
you,  Mr.  Vanderlip,”  I  said,  “  that  within  a  very  few  years  after 
the  war  London  will  be  lending  you  money.”  ‘‘Oh!  ”  replied 
he,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  though  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  prospect.  ‘‘Well,”  I  said,  ‘‘  it  may  be  your  own  money 
we  shall  be  lending  you.” 

What  was  in  my  mind,  of  course,  was  that,  if  my  faith,  which 
was  also  Holden’s,  was  justified,  namely,  that  London’s  firmly 
established  credit  mechanism  would  be  strong  enough,  once  the 
Allies  won  the  war,  to  maintain  it  in  the  position  of  the  world’s 
financial  centre,  with  the  bill  on  London  still  the  international 
commercial  instrument,  then,  even  though  our  own  capital  had 
been  enormously  depleted  through  war-expenditure,  a  great  deal 
of  American  money  would  inevitably  come  here  to  be  placed  on 
the  best  terms  and  under  the  best  auspices.  I  have  seen  no 
reason  since  to  change  this  view,  which  was  based  on  my  know’- 
ledge  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Americans  in  the  operations 
of  the  international  banking  mechanism  concentrated  in  the  City 
of  London. 

At  all  events,  I  can  state  it  now  as  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
ample  knowledge  derived  from  many  sources,  although  I  cannot 
give  figures,  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  has  again 
been  lent  from  this  country  to  America  during  the  past  two  years 
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or  SO.  I  refer  to  new  investments  made  there  from  this  side. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  particularly  strange  about  this  to 
people  who  are  well  versed  in  finance.  But  it  may  seem  rather 
a  curious  paradox  to  ordinary  people  who  usually  read  in  their 
newspaper  that  we  have  been  so  hard  hit  financially  by  the  war, 
and  who  are  impressed  by  the  terrific  war-debt  our  Government 
owes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  just  because 
I  am  going  now  to  deal  with  the  “  funding  ”  of  this  war-debt  that 
I  have  indulged  in  these  preliminary  remarks  by  way  of  creating 
the  right  “  atmosphere  ”  for  its  discussion.  Heavy  as  the  burden 
of  it  may  w'ell  seem  to  be,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  since  the 
Armistice  we  have  already  begun  to  make  fresh  loans  ourselves 
to  America,  besides  having  punctually  redeemed  in  19*20  the  whole 
of  our  share  (250  million  dollars)  of  the  Anglo-French  loan  raised 
by  public  subscription  in  the  United  States  in  1915,  and  having 
last  autumn  started  by  paying  our  first  instalment  of  1(X)  million 
dollars — which  by  an  arrangement  made  in  1919  was  not  due  till 
then — on  account  of  the  advances  made  later  directly  by  the 
American  Treasury.  A  very  substantial  sum  has  also  mean¬ 
while  been  paid  back  to  America  in  respect  of  private  borrowings 
from  the  American  banks  during  the  war,  so  that  altogether  we 
have  done  pretty  well.  The  improvement  in  the  sterling 
exchange  on  New  York  during  the  past  three  years — from  $3.22 
for  the  .£1  in  February,  1920,  to  $4.68  in  February,  1923,  or 
very  little  short  of  the  gold-par  of  $4.86 — has  been  a  fair  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  restoration  of  American  confidence  in  British  credit. 

*  »  «  *  « 

Before  discussing  the  merits  and  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  settlement  now  effected  between  the  British  and  American 
Cabinets — for  I  assume  that  the  American  Clongress  will  have 
ratified  it  before  separating  on  March  4th — for  funding  our  out¬ 
standing  war-debt  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  let  me  state 
objectively  the  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  scheme  itself. 

After  the  United  States  came  into  the  war,  not  technically  as 
an  “ally”  but  as  an  “associate,”  her  financial  help  to  the 
European  Allies  against  Germany  took  the  form  of  Government 
loans  to  them  in  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  roughly  covering 
the  rates  paid  by  the  American  Government  on  its  own  Liberty 
Loans,  to  enable  them  to  cover  their  expenditure  for  purchases  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  financing  of  which  the  general  respon¬ 
sibility  had  already  been  mainly  undertaken,  and  continued  to  be 
undertaken,  by  the  British  Government  on  their  behalf.  Under 
this  system  we  continued  to  lend  our  own  money  to  our  Allies, 
according  to  our  own  arrangements  with  them,  but  the  United 
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states  Treasury  made  the  necessary  advances  in  dollars,  either  to 
us  or  to  them  (to  some  extent  in  their  case  even  after  the 
Armistice),  as  they  or  we  required.  These  dollar  credits  took 
the  form  at  the  time  of  practically  a  simple  form  of  lOU,  the 
question  of  the  precise  terms  of  repayment,  both  of  capital  and  of 
interest,  being  deferred  till  after  the  war  should  be  over.  The 
;otal  amount  of  capital  so  lent  by  America  to  the  European  Allies 
was  rather  over  10,000  million  dollars.  Out  of  this  the  British 
Government  borrowings  were  4,075  million  dollars,  those  of  the 
French  Government  2,950  millions,  and  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  1,648  millions.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain  had  lent  to 
her  x-Mliesand  Dominions  £2,017,000,000  (including  £655,000,(X)0 
to  Russia,  £584,000,000  to  France,  and  £503,000,000  to  Italy), 
and  France  had  lent  15,181,000,000  francs  (including  5,939 
millions  to  Russia).  It  was  obviously  necessary  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice  that  time  should  be  given  for  arranging  schemes  for  the 
settlement  of  any  of  these  debts.  The  American  Government 
accordingly  joined  in  1919  in  an  inter-Allied  agreement  that  no 
payments  on  account  of  them  should  be  asked  for  till  1922,  the 
interest  charges  being  allowed  to  accumulate ;  and  these  arrears 
of  interest  charges  had  grown  by  last  year  to  the  further  amounts 
of  629  million  dollars  due  to  the  American  Government  from 
Great  Britain,  357  million  dollars  from  France,  and  202  million 
dollars  from  Italy. 

The  precise  figure  of  our  own  total  war-debt  to  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  thus 
$4,704,654,465,  less  the  payments  on  account  ($100,526,380) 
which  we,  alone  among  the  inter-Allied  debtors,  conformably  to 
the  agreement  of  1919,  punctually  started  by  making  last  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  For  the  purpose  of  the  funding  of  this  debt, 
under  the  scheme  resulting  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  recent  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Washington,  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  the  balance  of 
the  principal  still  further  by  an  immediate  payment  of  $4,128,085 
in  cash,  leaving  a  round  capital  figure  of  $4,600,000,000,  for  which 
British  Government  bonds  are  to  be  issued  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  terms  for  repayment  of  the  capital  debt  are  that  this  shall 
be  accomplished  progressively  by  a  schedule  of  sinking-fund  pay¬ 
ments  at  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. (that  is,  $23,000,000 
for  the  first  year’s  instalment),  this  being  calculated  to  wipe 
the  whole  out  in  sixty-two  years ;  but  the  British  Government  is 
to  have  the  right  of  making  these  payments  in  three-year  periods, 
and  also  of  paying  off  additional  amounts  of  the  principal  on  any 
interest-date  after  ninety  days’  notice.  It  is  also  provided  that 
payments  either  of  principal  or  of  interest  may  be  made  in  any 
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United  States  Government  bonds  issued  since  April  5th,  1917, 
such  bonds  to  be  taken  at  par  with  accrued  interest.  On  the 
unpaid  balances  of  the  principal  the  annual  interest  charge,  pay¬ 
able  on  December  15th  and  June  15th,  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  from  June  15th,  1923,  to  December  15th,  1932,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  of  3J  per  cent,  from  June  15th,  1933,  until  the  final 
payment ;  but  it  is  provided  that,  for  the  first  five  years,  half  the 
interest  payable  may  be  deferred  and  added  to  the  principal, 
secured  by  bonds  similar  to  those  of  the  original  issue. 

If  we  regard  the  matter  quite  objectively,  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  can  consider  the  terms  of  this  scheme  as  otherwise  than 
a  sound  business  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments, 
reasonably  fair  to  both  parties.  We  owe  the  money,  and  if  no 
agreement  for  funding  were  arrived  at  we  should  apparently  be 
liable,  to  quote  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  continuing  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  it.  This  would  mean  an  interest-charge  alone  of 
almost  j£50,000,000,  or  nearly  1-20,000,000  a  year  more  than  we 
have  to  start  by  paying  in  interest  under  the  scheme  as  arranged. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more  agreeable  to  us  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  could  have  accepted  Mr.  Baldwin’s  suggestion 
for  making  the  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  2J  per  cent.,  or  even 
not  more  than  3  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  period  for  the 
redemption  of  the  capital.  But  the  American  Debt  Funding 
Commission  at  Washington,  with  whom  he  had  to  negotiate,  had 
already  had  instructions  from  Congress,  under  an  Act  passed  a 
year  or  two  ago  defining  its  functions  and  powers,  not  to  accept 
less  than  4^  per  cent,  interest,  nor  a  longer  period  for  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  by  the  operation  of  a  sinking-fund  than  twenty- 
five  years,  as  compared  with  the  sixty-two  years  now  proposed. 
With  President  Harding’s  sanction  and  encouragement,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ignored  these  instructions,  so  that  an  amendment  of 
the  Debt  Funding  Act  passed  by  Congress  became  necessary 
before  the  scheme  finally  recommended  by  the  American  Com¬ 
missioners  and  President  Harding,  and  accepted  here  by  our 
Cabinet,  could  become  an  accomplished  bargain.  In  these 
circumstances,  its  adoption  by  the  American  Congress,  which  has 
the  final  say  in  the  matter,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  consider¬ 
able  concession.  It  is  quite  useless  for  us  to  argue  about  the 
reasonableness  of  the  earlier  view  taken  by  Congress. 

***** 

We  borrowed  this  money  from  the  United  States  Government, 
and  similarly  it  is  useless  to  argue  about  the  reasonableness  of 
their  looking  to  us  for  repayment,  though  by  contrast  with  our¬ 
selves  they  are  certainly  fortunate  in  having  in  us  a  solvent 
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debtor.  But  here  I  may  justifiably  depart  from  the  purely  objec¬ 
tive  consideration  of  the  terms  for  redeeming  an  acknowledged 
obligation.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that,  though  we  made 
ourselves  liable  for  this  debt  to  the  American  Government,  we 
only  borrowed  the  money  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  own 
financial  assistance  to  our  Allies,  for  the  management  of 
whose  dollar  expenditure  in  the  United  States  we  had  under¬ 
taken  so  much  of  the  business  responsibility. 

There  has  been  some  misconception  on  this  point,  but  it  is 
really  quite  clear.  In  the  Balfour  Note  of  last  August  it  was 
put  perhaps  a  little  too  strongly.  After  saying  that,  while  Great 
Britain  had  met  her  own  war  expenditure  by  means  of  internal 
loans  and  taxation,  a  corresponding  policy  was  beyond  the  capa¬ 
city  of  other  European  Powers,  the  Note  referred  to  the  appeal 
which  had  been  made  for  financial  support  from  the  United  States 
when  that  country  entered  the  war,  and  to  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  having  “  insisted,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  that,  though 
our  Allies  were  to  spend  the  money,  it  was  only  on  our  security 
that  they  were  prepared  to  lend  it.”  Mr.  Mellon,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  promptly  demmred  to  this 
statement,  and  denied  that  there  had  been  any  American  stipula¬ 
tion  for  a  British  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  other  Governments, 
or  that  the  advances  made  to  the  British  Government  were  for 
any  purpose  but  to  cover  its  own  purchases  in  the  United  States. 
The  true  position,  however,  had  really  been  explained  by  Sir 
Robert  Horne  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  20th,  1921. 
He  pointed  out  that  ‘‘  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  this  country  borrowed  from  the  United  States  a  sum 
in  dollars  equivalent  to  £879,000,000  at  par  of  exchange,  and 
during  the  period  in  which  this  country  was  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  the  British  Government  advanced  to  its  Allies  a 
sum  of  £897,000,000.  If  we  had  not  had  to  meet  any  calls  for 
assistance  from  our  Allies  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  us 
to  ask  assistance  from  the  United  States  Govei  inuent.”  If  we 
combine  this  statement  with  the  undeniable  fact  that,  early  in 
1918,  the  American  Government  declined  to  accept  an  urgent 
proposal  from  us  that  it  should  relieve  the  British  Treasury 
from  the  burden  of  making  loans  to  the  other  Allies,  the  British 
Government  offering  in  return  to  finance  its  own  American 
expenditure  without  borrowing  from  the  American  Government, 
we  find  a  complete  justification,  ”  in  substance  if  not  in  form,” 
for  something  very  near  akin  to  the  contention  made  in  the 
Balfour  Note,  and  certainly  for  the  argument  that  the  money  we 
borrowed  was  for  the  use  of  our  Allies  and  not  for  ourselves. 

Be  it  added  that  the  Balfoiu-  Note,  which  was  addressed  not 
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to  the  United  States  but  to  our  own  European  debtors,  only 
raised  this  point  by  way  of  reminding  them  of  the  cost  to  us  at 
which  our  loans  to  them  had  been  made ;  its  whole  foundation 
was  that  we  had  to  pay  our  own  debt  to  America,  and  were 
preparing  to  do  so.  This  was  somewhat  perversely  construed  in 
some  American  quarters  at  the  time  as  a  suggestion  of  there  being 
something  peculiarly  mean  in  the  United  States  not  having 
cancelled  the  British  debt.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  I  ventured 
to  criticise  these  expressions  of  American  irritation  at  the  Balfour 
Note  as  showing  the  ultra-sensitiveness  of  people  who,  unlike 
ourselves,  were  new  to  the  position  of  representing  a  creditor- 
nation.  But  now  that  the  Americans  know  that  our  word  is 
our  bond,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  pay  our  own  debt, 
though  nobody  apparently  proposes  to  pay  his  debts  to  us  (indeed, 
does  not  even  seem  to  thank  us  for  not  pressing  him) ,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  real  extent  of  our  own  financial  sacrifices  in  the  w’ar  will 
come  to  be  better  appreciated  by  them. 

*  *  * 

What,  then,  is  the  outlook,  economically  and  financially,  for  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  annual  tribute  that  we  are  arranging  to  pay,  and 
they  to  receive,  in  liquidation  of  our  American  war-debt?  I 
doubt  whether  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  quite  far- 
seeing  enough  to  have  any  accurate  idea  of  how  things  may 
precisely  w'ork  out.  I  am  sure  that  very  few  Americans  yet 
appreciate  the  effects  that  must  be  produced  on  the  policy  of  their 
country  by  its  having  been  changed  over,  through  the  war,  from 
being  a  debtor-nation  into  being  a  creditor-nation,  if  they  are  to 
“live  up  to”  that  position,  as  our  country  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  doing.  The  United  States  has  had  very  little 
profit — rather  the  reverse — from  being  gorged  already  with  an 
influx  of  gold  which  it  has  not  known  how  to  employ.  But  I 
cannot  pursue  that  point  now.  It  has  been  the  settled  opinion 
among  the  American  public  that  Great  Britain  was  well  able  to 
repay  its  American  war-borrowings,  whatever  might  be  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  other  cases ;  and  their  own  heavy  burden  of  taxation — 
on  a  scale  not  indeed  comparable  generally  with  ours,  but  in  some 
respects,  especially  on  the  higher  grades  of  Federal  income-tax 
(which  was  only  started  during  the  war),  exceedingly  onerous— 
consequently  on  their  having  raised  the  huge  Liberty  Loans,  out 
of  which  the  advances  to  foreign  Governments  were  granted,  has 
made  them  feel  that  any  foreign  debtor  who  could  pay  must 
jmy.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  financial  psy¬ 
chology  goes  with  the  ordinary  American  taxpayer.  The  economic 
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problems  involved  in  the  payment  of  any  such  large  international 
debt  as  is  now  in  question — whether  to  the  transferor  or  to  the 
transferee  of  the  foreign  credit — do  not  “  worry  ”  him  at  this 
stage. 

He  may  be  quite  right.  At  all  events  Mr.  McKenna,  in  his 
address  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
at  New  York  last  October,  which  was  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
expositions  yet  given  of  the  conditions  enabling  such  a  debt  to 
be  paid,  assured  his  hearers,  and  incidentally  his  own  country¬ 
men,  that  England  (and,  he  added,  nobody  else)  was  perfectly 
capable  of  paying  back  her  foreign  borrowings  in  full.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions  as  regards 
capacity ;  we  still  owned  sufficient  foreign  securities  to  cover 
our  debt  to  the  United  States  two  or  three  times  over,  and  we 
had  an  “  exportable  surplus”  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  At 
the  same  time  he  very  properly  insisted  that,  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  amounts,  the  problem  of  such  a  transference  of  wealth 
from  one  country  to  another  as  was  represented  in  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  these  foreign  war-debts  was  really  an  unprecedented  one 
in  economic  history.  The  nearest  approach,  curiously  enough,  was 
the  case  of  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  this  does  not 
assist  our  inquiry  very  much.  Up  to  1914  the  United  States 
had  borrowed  from  England  alone,  for  its  internal  development, 
not  less  than  three  thousand  million  dollars  of  capital,  repay¬ 
ment  of  which  would  have  been  beyond  even  American  capacity 
but  for  the  enormous  demand  brought  hy  the  war  for  American 
goods  to  be  exported  to  Europe.  Payment  for  these  exports  was 
largely  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds  held  in  England,  and  thus  a  foreign  capital  liability 
which  had  accumulated  over  a  very  lengthy  period  was  almost 
entirely  wiped  out  in  a  few  years.  But  it  wants  some  stretch 
of  imagination  to  envisage  any  corresponding  circumstances  which 
would  enable  us  to  reverse  this  process. 

Under  the  funding  scheme  now  arranged  for  the  repa3mient  of 
our  American  war-borrowings  the  requirements  on  our  side  are, 
however,  reduced  to  fairly  manageable  proportions.  In  theory 
the  effect  on  the  sterling  exchange  may  seem  bound  to  be  adverse, 
but  I  doubt  it  in  practice.  In  this,  as  in  a  good  many  other 
aspects  of  the  working  out  of  the  means  hy  which  we  shall  keep 
up  our  payments  to  the  United  States,  we  shall  need  financial 
co-operation  from  the  American  side.  But  the  Americans  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  our  success,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  believe  that  they  will  not  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  secure  it. 


Hugh  Chisholm. 


MEMEL  AND  THE  BALTIC. 


As  regards  Foreign  Affairs  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been 
concentrated  so  much  on  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  France 
and  on  the  settlement  with  Turkey  that  the  question  of  Memel 
has  not  been  given  much  consideration,  yet  very  large  interests 
and  perhaps  vital  issues  are  involved  in  it,  and  therefore  it  is,  or 
at  any  rate  may  become,  of  high  political  importance.  Memel  is 
not  a  great  city,  Memelland  is  a  little  territory,  and  Lithuania 
is  a  small  country,  but  over  all  three  lies  the  shadow  of  the  Franco- 
Polish  alliance.  That  alliance  has  already  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
possession  of  the  Lithuanians  from  Vilna,  their  ancient  capital,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  sinister  influence  has 
been  at  work  with  respect  to  Memel  and  its  territory. 

In  the  days  when  the  Baltic  trade  to  and  from  Britain  was 
really  large  Memel  was  one  of  the  Baltic  ports  of  which  not  a  few 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  knew  quite  a  good  deal.  The  mariner 
who,  when  asked  what  were  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
replied  :  “  Rooshia,  Prooshia,  Memel,  and  Shields,”  expressed 
something  of  the  significance  Memel  had  for  all  British  sailormen. 
Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fine  port,  because  of  the  com¬ 
parative  shallowness  of  its  water,  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Russian  timber  trade,  which  was  then  enormous.  The  land 
on  which  the  town  stands  had  been  inhabited  from  the  remote 
past  by  Lithuanians,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  Order, 
like  other  parts  of  the  region  on  that  side  of  the  Baltic,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  Order  founded  the  town  ;  later,  Memel 
became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  for  hundreds  of 
years  its  upper  and  governing  classes  were  German,  hut  the  bulk 
of  its  population  was  Lithuanian,  though  in  the  course  of  time 
this  element  became  to  some  extent  Germanised,  as  was  natural 
in  the  circumstances.  The  people  in  its  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  south  of  it  remained  as  distinctively  Lithuanian  as  did 
the  people  east  of  it,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  itself. 
The  territory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^lemel  and  south 
of  it  is  a  portion  of  Lithuania  Minor,  a  geographical  term  which 
formerly  covered  a  not  inconsiderable  area  of  East  Prussia,  but  is 
now  applied  usually  to  the  territory  alone.  The  territory  lay 
and,  of  course,  still  lies,  along  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  called  the 
Kurisches  Haff,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  debouchment  of 
the  Niemen,  or  Nemunas,  the  River  of  Lithuania,  though  just 
in  that  district  it  is  known  as  the  Memel  River,  and  w'hich  is 
separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  thrown  up  in 
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the  course  of  ages  by  the  river.  Opposite  Memel  there  is  the 
break  in  this  ridge  through  which  shipping  passes  to  and  from 
•the  port. 

The  point  to  notice  here  is  that  if  the  town  of  Memel  con¬ 
sists  of  Germans  and  of  Germanised  Lithuanians  in  large 
measure,  the  territory  is  inhabited  to-day,  as  from  time 
immemorial,  by  Lithuanians.  And  the  point  may  be  made  in 
addition  that  the  Germanised  Lithuanians  of  Memel  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  their  Germanisation,  and  become  pure  Lithuanians 
again;  their  devotion  is  to  Lithuania,  not  to  Germany.  Their 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Letts  touching  Eiga  and  to  that 
of  the  Esthonians  touching  Eeval.  These  towns  and  ports  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans  (Balts),  despite  their  belonging 
to  Eussia,  before  the  Great  War,  but  since  the  war  they  have 
returned  to  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  respectively,  as  properly 
parts  of  their  ethnographic,  economic,  and  political  areas.  The 
same  thing  applies  with  equal  force  to  Memel.  The  population  of 
Memel  is  about  40,000,  and  of  the  territory  110,000 ;  the  area  of 
both  taken  together  is  1,050  square  miles.  The  latest  official 
German  statistics  give  the  Lithuanians  a  majority  of  only  5,000, 
but  are  unreliable,  as  they  include  German-speaking  Lithuanians 
as  Germans,  though  these  Lithuanians  also  speak  their  mother 
tongue.  Probably  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  is 
Lithuanian  alike  in  origin  and  sympathy.  The  consideration  of 
these  aspects  of  the  question  of  Memel  may  he  appropriately 
closed  by  the  statement  that  Nature  has  interposed  no  boundary 
between  Memelland  and  Lithuania  ;  the  present  frontier  is  purely 
artificial,  and,  as  the  Lithuanians  represent,  contrary  to  common 
sense,  because  it  bars  Tjithuania  from  access  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Niemen  and  the  sea,  and  imposes  on  the  territory  and  herself 
heavy  and  unproductive  charges  for  its  protection. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Memel  and  its  territory,  now 
denominated  Lithuania  Minor  or  Memelland  indifferently,  was 
detached  from  Germany  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies 
and  Associated  Powers.  The  reasons  which  led  to  its  separation 
from  the  Eeich,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  Allies  respecting 
its  disposition,  were  indicated  clearly  enough  in  the  reply  of  the 
Supreme  Council  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  at  the  time.  This  reply,  which  was  delivered  on  June  16th, 
1919,  stated  ; 

“  The  region  in  question  has  always  been  Lithuanian  ;  the  majority 
of  the  population  are  Lithuanian  in  origin  and  language ;  the  fact  that 
the  town  itself  is  in  great  part  German  would  not  jastify  the  maintenance 
of  this  region  under  German  sovereignty,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  port  of  Memel  is  the  sole  maritime  outlet  for  Lithuania.  It  has 
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been  decided  that  Memel  and  the  neighbouring  region  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  because  the  status  of  the 
Lithuanian  territory  (t.e.,  Lithuania)  is  not  yet  determined.” 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  those  of  the  above  statement* 
can  leave  on  the  mind  one,  and  only  one,  impression,  namely, 
that  so  soon  as  Lithuania  was  constituted  and  recognised  defini¬ 
tively  as  a  State,  she  would  be  given  Memel  and  its  territory. 
On  February  5th  a  Diplomatic  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
TfHegraph  said,  in  its  issue  of  that  date,  that  one  of  the  four 
members  of  theBaltic  Affairs  Commission  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  1919  told  him  that  the  Commission  was  unanimous  in 
holding  that  there  was  only  “one  possible  solution  ’’  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  “  that  was  to  unite  the  Memel  enclave  to  Lithuania,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  was  properly  set  up  and  recognised,”  the  deter¬ 
mining  reason  being  tbe  vital  necessity  to  Lithuania  of  Memel 
as  an  economic  outlet.  This  personage  added  that  Polish 
interests,  which  were  merely  those  of  free  transit,  would  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  international  regime  of  the  Niemen,  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  by  a  special  railway  and  free  port  conven¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  with  respect  to  Lithuania’s  having 
no  outlet  to  the  sea,  that  under  an  agreement  made  with  Latvia 
she  has  only  about  ten  miles  of  the  Baltic  littoral  at  present,  and 
that  this  frontage  does  not  contain  a  port.  Polangen,  w'hich  is 
situated  on  this  strip  of  beach,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  port, 
but  it  is  a  mere  fishing  village  without  a  harbour.  The 
Lithuanians  have  sometimes  talked  of  developing  Polangen  into 
a  port,  if  they  cannot  get  Memel,  but  this  could  be  done  only  at 
an  enormous  expense  which  Lithuania  could  not  well  afford. 
Before  the  war,  when  Lithuania  was  one  of  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Russia,  she  had  no  frontage  on  the  Baltic  at  all,  as  her 
western  fiontier  was  fixed  by  Russia  so  as  to  cut  her  off  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  belt  of  shoreland  that  ran  up  from  Memel  into 
Courland,  now  part  of  Latvia.  Kovno,  Lithuania’s  temporary 
capital,  had  direct  railw'ay  communications  with  Libau  and  Riga, 
and  with  Koenigsberg,  but  none  with  Memel ;  and  this  is  how  it  is 
still.  But  if  Lithuania  obtains  Memel,  she  will  build  a  line  direct 
from  Kovno  to  that  town.  Further,  just  as  Memel  is  the  only 
possible  outlet  to  the  sea  for  Lithuania,  so  Lithuania  is  the  only 
possible  hinterland  for  Memel ;  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  other 
hinterland,  and  the  prosperity,  not  to  say  the  very  existence,  of 
Memel  depends  on  Lithuania. 

Pending  the  realisation  of  the  undertaking  implicitly  expressed 
in  the  reply  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  Germany,  as  mentioned 
above,  Memel  and  the  territory  was  placed  as  a  unit  by  the 
Allies  under  French  occupation,  and  a  provisional  administration 
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was  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  State  Council,  known  as  the 
Landesdirektorium,  or  simply  the  Direktorium.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty  members,  only  three  of  whom,  however,  were 
Lithuanians,  the  rest  being  Germans.  The  ofi&cials  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  the  most  part  not  even  of  local  origin,  and  dependent  on 
the  German  Government  at  Berlin.  In  January,  1920,  a  Con¬ 
vention  was  drawn  up  between  the  French  and  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  define  the  conditions  of  the  administrative  mandate 
granted  to  France,  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  and  in  this  there  were 
provisions  favouring  the  Germans  at  the  expense  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  element,  contrary  to  the  manifest  purport  of  the  reply  of 
the  Supreme  Council  to  Germany.  According  to  the  Lithuanian 
account,  this  occasioned  such  anomalies  as  pressed  very  hardly  on 
the  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  region ;  for  instance,  people 
who  spoke  Lithuanian  were  compelled  to  use  German  in  the 
courts,  and,  again,  the  Lithuanian  language  was  forbidden  in  the 
primary  schools ;  while  among  the  thirty-three  priests  and 
pastors  serving  the  twenty-nine  parishes  of  Memelland  only  three 
were  Lithuanians.  In  short,  there  was  constant  and  most  vexa¬ 
tious  discrimination  against  the  Lithuanian  element,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  numerically  it  was  much  the  preponderant  one. 
Outside  Memelland  and  Lithuania,  very  few  people  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  foniier,  and  when,  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  reports  were  published  in  the  British 
Press  of  a  rising  of  the  Lithuanians  of  the  territory,  very  little 
attention  or  importance  was  given  to  the  news. 

Before  narrating  and  considering  the  action  of  the  insurgents 
it  may  be  noted  that  de  jure  recognition  was  not  accorded  to  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  and  its  Government  by  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  till  shortly  before  Christmas  of  last  year — long 
after  a  similar  recx^nition  had  been  made  to  the  neighbouring 
New  Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia.  The  Allies,  through 
the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  have  consistently  treated  Lithuania 
in  what  must  be  pronounced  a  scurvy  manner,  though  in  truth 
there  is  only  one  reason  for  their  doing  so  :  and  this  is  the  un¬ 
remitting  pressure  of  France  in  support  of  Poland.  Without 
protest,  they  have  permitted  Poland  to  continue  to  occupy  Vilna 
and  practically  annex  that  city.  The  controversy  over  Vilna  was 
made  the  pretext  for  withholding  for  such  a  length  of  time  the 
de  jure  recognition  of  Lithuania,  but  when  last  summer  she  again 
asked  for  this  recognition  the  pretext  had  worn  too  thin,  and  it 
was  seen  that  the  request  must  be  considered  and  satisfied.  A 
further  excuse  for  delay  was  found,  however,  in  a  clause  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  required  the  Lithuanian  Government 
to  pledge  itself  to  accept  and  observe  the  rigime  for  the  inter- 
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national  navigation  of  the  Niemen  therein  laid  down — which 
meant  that  Poland  was  to  have  free  access  to  and  the  use  of  the 
Niemen  for  rafting  down  logs  to  the  sea ;  the  river  is  not  really 
navigable  for  vessels.  After  some  correspondence,  in  which 
Lithuania  once  more  reaffirmed  her  position  with  regard  to  Vilna, 
she  pledged  herself  respecting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Niemen 
in  the  sense  required.  In  a  Note,  dated  last  August,  in  the 
correspoildence  with  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  she  stated  that 
once  she  was  recognised  de  jure,  she  was  sure  that  the  Allies 
would  no  longer  see  any  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  Memel 
territory  with  herself,  and  very  properly  she  recalled  the  fact  that 
when  the  Allies  had  taken  over  the  territory  from  Germany  they 
had  intimated  that,  though  the  territory  was  Lithuanian,  its 
political  status  would  not  be  determined  till  that  of  herself  was 
determined,  or,  in  other  words,  had  been  given  de  jure  recogni¬ 
tion.  Not  till  December  20th,  1922,  however,  was  this  recogni¬ 
tion  granted,  and  it  had  taken  her  three  years  to  get  it. 

The  pivotal  thing  to  remember  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  the  efforts  of 
Lithuania,  Poland,  with  the  help  of  France,  had  “got  away 
with”  Vilna  in  the  course  of  these  three  years.  Further,  the 
Lithuanians  assert  that  Poland,  not  content  with  this,  was 
resolved,  if  she  could  not  obtain  Memel  and  its  territory  for  her¬ 
self  (she  has  no  claim  to  it  whatever),  she  would  do  her  best  to 
prevent  Lithuania  from  having  it.  The  idea  was  therefore  per¬ 
sistently  spread  that  Memel  was  to  be  erected  into  a  Free  State, 
on  the  model  of  Danzig — though  the  Poles,  it  will  be  recalled, 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  making  that  city  and  its  territory  into  a 
Fi’ee  State.  Nor  was  that  all.  According  to  the  statement  of 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (February 
6th),  who  is  evidently  well  informed, 

“  The  extent  of  Franco-Polish  sabotage  was  revealed  on  January  2l8t 
of  this  year  in  an  article  in  a  Polish  paper,  called  the  Gazetta  Warsawska, 
written  by  M.  Luka.siewicz ,  chief  of  the  Eastern  Department  of  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  related  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  a  commercial  agreement  had  been  reached  between  Poland  and 
Memel,  which  was  still  under  the  control  of  the  French  High  Commissioner, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  hand  over  the  Memel  territory  to  a  mandatory 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  He  does  not  say,  but 
it  was  known  to  be  part  of  the  scheme  that  the  mandatory  was  to  be 
France.  A  special  Commission  of  the  Ambeissadors’  Conference,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  suggested  a  term  of 
fifteen  years.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Lithuanians  of  Memelland  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  might  not 
be  going  to  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  and  implicit  promise  of 
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the  Allied  reply  to  Germany  in  1919,  when  she  objected  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  district  from  the  Eeich.  Let  it  be  added  that 
tlie  Conference,  in  spite  of  the  de  jure  recognition  of  Lithuania, 
made  no  sign  to  her  of  dealing  with  the  matter  at  all.  In  the 
circumstances  it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  Lithu¬ 
anians  of  Memel  should  take  pronounced  steps  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  They  rose  in  revolt — but,  as  they  were  careful  to  state, 
not  against  the  Allies,  but  against  the  hated  German  Landes- 
direktorium.  On  January  9th  the  rising  broke  out,  at  the  head 
of  it  being  a  body  of  local  Lithuanians,  under  the  style  and  title 
of  the  Supreme  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of  Lithuania  Minor. 
A  Council  of  Defence  was  formed.  The  Committee  of  Salvation 
issued  a  Manifesto  addressed  to  all  the  people  of  the  country.  It 
is  worth  while  giving  the  preamble  in  full,  as  it  brings  out  several 
points  not  touched  on  already  : 

“  For  long  centuries  has  our  territory  home  the  yoke  of  an  alien 
domination.  Through  the  Versailles  Treaty  we  were  separated  from 
Germany  because  our  territory  from  time  immemorial  has  been  Lithuanian. 
Till  to-day,  however,  we  have  been  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the 
invaders,  only  because  we  have  adhered  to  our  old  habits  and  customs  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  call  ourselves  Lithuanians.  Our  Government  has 
worked  with  all  conceivable  means  in  order  to  make  the  Memel  territory 
a  Free  State,  and  with  the  help  of  the  same  plimge  us  into  eternal  slavery. 
The  erstwhile  Government  was  on  the  eve  of  wrecking  the  territory 
economically.  Upon  us  weigh  debts  that  exceed  a  milliard,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  occupation.  The  overwhelming  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
corresponding  hardly  bearable  economic  life  render  impossible  the  further 
contemplation  of  this  course  of  things.  But  a  few  days  more  and  we 
should  be  economically  and  nationally  destroyed. 

“  In  the  history  of  our  territory  the  twelfth  hoiu*  is  striking.  At  the 
last  moment,  therefore,  we,  the  Supreme  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of 
the  Memel  Territory,  conscientioasly  fulfil  the  duty  imposed  on  us  by 
you,  as  expressed  at  great  meetings,  in  protests  and  resolutions,  throughout 
the  territory.  The  moment  h«is  come  when  w’e  are  realising  the  aspirations 
entertained  by  the  Lithuanian  people  from  time  immemorial  and  are 
averting  the  threatening  Polish  danger.” 

The  Manifesto  was  signed  by  four  of  the  principal  local  Lithu¬ 
anians.  Martin  Jankus,  whose  name  is  honourably  identified 
with  the  renaissance  of  the  whole  Lithuanian  race,  signed  the 
document  as  President  of  the  Committee.  The  Manifesto 
declared  that  the  Committee  took  into  its  hands  the  authority  and 
government  of  Memel  and  its  territory,  and  that  the  Landes- 
direktorium  was  abolished.  It  appointed  Erdmann  Simonaitis, 
who  formerly  had  been  a  member  of  the  Landesdirektorium,  to 
the  position  of  President  of  a  new  Government,  and  ordered  him 
to  constitute  this  Government  by  creating  a  new  Direktorium  of 
hve  persons  within  three  days.  It  decreed  equal  rights  to  ‘  ‘  both 
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of  the  languages  of  our  country  and  to  all  its  inhabitants,"  and 
promised  that  Parliamentary  elections  should  speedily  be  held  on 
the  basis  of  a  democratic  franchise.  There  was  not  much  actual 
fighting ;  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  garri¬ 
son  at  Memel  itself,  and  thirty  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded ;  there  were  three  or  four  French  casualties.  But 
the  insurgents  were  too  numerous  to  be  put  down  by  the  small 
French  force,  against  which,  as  representing  the  Allies,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  protest  they  had  not  taken  arms;  an  armistice  was 
arranged  which  left  all  Memelland,  except  the  French  barracks  in 
the  town,  in  their  hands.  Up  to  this  point  the  insurrection  was 
a  complete  success.  But  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  their 
dilatoriness,  to  put  it  in  no  other  way,  in  establishing  the  status 
of  the  country  in  the  manner  promised,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  view  what  had  occurred  with  equanimity,  as  their  authority 
had  been  set  aside.  Yet  the  course  they  pursued  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  anticipated  that  they  would  send 
warships  to  Memel ,  but  surely  not  that  they  would  hold  Lithuania 
— the  republic — responsible  for  what  had  taken  place.  They  sent 
some  small  warships,  but  they  threw  all  the  blame  on  Lithuania, 
and  forthwith  began  to  threaten  her. 

Among  the  warships  sent  was  a  Polish  vessel — a  proceeding 
that  was  not  exactly  discreet,  as  it  could  not  but  confinn  the 
conviction  of  the  insurgents  that  their  country  was  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to-  Poland.  It  was  afterwards  said  that  this  ship  was  sent 
at  the  instance  of  M.  Poincar^,  who  explained  that  this  action 
was  taken  because,  having  no  French  warship  near  the  scene, 
he  had  asked  Poland,  who  had  a  ship  handy,  to  dispatch  it  to 
Memel.  While  the  ships  were  on  their  way  to  the  port*  M. 
Poincare,  as  President  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  was 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Lithuania.  The  question  arises : 
what  part,  if  any,  Lithuania  played  in  the  rising.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  case  that  Lithuania  as  Lithuania  had  no  share  in  it  at 
all.  But  all  Lithuanians,  whether  inside  her  own  territory  or  out¬ 
side  it,  as  undoubtedly  did  sympathise  with  the  insurgents;  it - 
would  be  passing  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not  done  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  true  that  ‘‘  partisans  "  or  volun¬ 
teers,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  francs-tireurs  or  Irregulars 
of  other  countries,  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberators 
— this  is  the  light  in  which  the  insurgents  would  be  regarded  by 
them.  Again,  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  such  men  were  not 
to  be  found  actively  supporting  the  Committee  of  Salvation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  Lithuania  could  or 
should  be  held  responsible  for  them.  Officially,  Lithuania  gave 
them  no  countenance,  and  when  the  Allies  in  their  first  oommuni- 
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cation  to  her  Government  protested  against  it  giving  assistance 
to  the  movement,  it  replied  effectively  that  it  had  never  thought 
of  trying  to  solve  the  Memel  question  by  force,  as  it  firmly 
believed  that  the  question  could  not  possibly  be  solved  in  SDy 
way  contrary  to  the  motives  which  determined  the  separation  of 
“this  part  of  ethnographic  Lithuania”  from  Germany.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  added  that,  far  from  aiding  the  “  parti¬ 
sans,”  it  had  taken  prompt  measures,  on  receiving  the  first 
reports  of  the  outbreak,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  any  armed 
men  from  Lithuania  into  Memel. 

But  the  Allies  repeated  the  accusation  in  their  next  Note,  and 
said  that  if  Lithuania  did  not  act  energetically  it  would  be  the 
worse  for  her ;  they  stated,  further,  that  they  would  make  their 
decision  regarding  the  future  of  Memel  “with  entire  freedom.” 
The  Lithuanian  Government  replied  that  it  had  full  confidence 
that  that  decision  could  not  be  “other  than  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  according  to  which  the  terri¬ 
tory  would  return  to  Lithuania.”  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
unless  the  Allies  are  prepared  to  stultify  wdiat  they  said  to  Ger¬ 
many,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  “entire  freedom”  in  this 
matter  at  all.  More  Notes  were  exchanged,  and  in  the  upshot 
an  ultimatum  was  launched  against  Lithuania  ordering  her  in 
effect  to  suppress  the  rising  by  bringing  pressure  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Salvation  and  M.  Simonaitis,  the  head  of  the  new 
Direktorium ;  she  was  given  a  week’s  grace,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  was  infcu’med  that  the  Allies,  if  satisfaction  had  not  been 
obtained,  intended  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  her  and 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this  ultimatum 
the  Allies  specifically  accused  the  Lithuanian  Government  of 
organising  in  Lithuania  the  armed  bands  in  the  Memel  territory, 
and  of  dispatching  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  in  support. 
Replying,  that  Government  maintained  that  these  accusations 
were  unfounded,  and  that  however  desirous  it  was  of  complying 
with  the  behests  of  the  Allies,  it  was  physically  incapable  of  doing 
80.  It  pointed  out  that  the  rising  was  not  brought  about  by  it, 
but  had  been  provoked  by  the  postponement  of  the  settlement, 
and  by  the  German  Direktorium ’s  discrimination  against  the 
majority  of  the  Memellanders.  The  movement  of  volunteers  from 
Lithuania  had  been  checked,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  the  influx  of  contributions  for  the  insurgents  from 
the  entire  world.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  the  Allies,  and  therefore  had  ordered  the  volunteers 
from  Lithuania  to  quit  the  territory  and  return  home.  Lastly, 
it  promised  to  exert  its  moral  influence  on  the  Memellanders  ‘  ‘  to 
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bring  them  into  accord  with  the  Allies,  who  recognise  the 
Lithuanian  aspirations.” 

However,  on  February  9th,  the  day  of  the  expiry  of  the  ulti¬ 
matum,  nothing  happened.  Negotiations  had  been  going  on 
meanwhile  with  the  result  that  the  time-limit  was  extended,  and 
so  the  thing  stands  at  the  moment  of  this  writing.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  settlement  can  with  justice  be  made,  in  face  of 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  that  does  not  fully  satisfy  both  Lithuania 
and  the  people  of  Memelland.  The  district  should  go  to  Lithu¬ 
ania,  due  provision  being  made  for  German  and  other  interests 
that  centre  in  the  port  and  town  of  Memel  itself  by  a  definite 
treaty,  which  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  draw  up.  The  ques¬ 
tion  would  thus  be  solved. 

Since  the  writer  last  wrote  in  this  Review  about  the  Baltic 
in  an  article  entitled  ”  The  Baltic  League,”  which  was  published 
in  the  number  for  May,  1922,  two  events  of  importance  fall  to 
be  recorded  which  affect  the  States  concerned.  One  is  the  failure 
of  the  effort  to  establish  the  League  referred  to  in  the  article, 
and  the  other  is  the  failure  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  held 
at  Moscow,  the  parties  to  which  were  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  on 
the  other.  The  treaty  of  alliance  which  constituted  the  Baltic 
League,  consisting  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Poland,  was 
signed  at  Warsaw  in  March,  1922,  by  representatives  of  these 
States,  but  failed  to  secure  ratification  by  Finland,  where  a  change 
of  Government  took  place  that  resulted  in  Mr.  Holsti  ceasing 
to  be  Foreign  Minister.  In  Finland  he  had  been  the  great  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  League,  but  it  was  clear  that  public  feeling  throughout 
that  country  was  not  then  ripe  for  its  establishment.  Since  then 
the  idea  of  co-operation  with  the  other  Baltic  States  has  been 
growing  in  favour,  and  this  was  noticeable  in  subsequent  con¬ 
ferences  on  economic  subjects,  and  more  especially  in  those  with 
a  view  to  preparation  for  the  Moscow  Disarmament  Conference, 
regarding  which  the  necessity  of  having  a  common  standpoint 
was  particularly  felt.  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Poland  ratified  the 
treaty.  But  even  if  Finland  had  done  so,  there  still  remained 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  non-inclusion  in  the  League  of 
Lithuania,  because  of  the  Vilna  controversy,  which  is  as  bitter 
as  ever.  Poland  has  practically  annexed  Vilna  and  the  Vilna 
district,  on  the  ground  that  the  Vilna  Diet  voted  for  union  with 
her.  The  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  members  of  the  Vilna 
Diet  were  not  freely  elected  by  the  {)eople  of  Vilna  as  a  whole, 
as  the  Poles  manipulated  the  elections,  and  the  Lithuanians  would 
take  no  part  in  them.  In  the  circumstances  Lithuania  still 
stoutly  maintains  her  claim  to  Vilna,  and  in  any  case  is  never 
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likely  to  do  anything  else,  for  nothing  will  make  her  believe  that 
Vilna  is  not  her  true  capital,  and  the  whole  Vilna  district  is 
not  integrally  a  portion  of  her  area.  Yet  the  realisation  of  a 
Baltic  League  is  probably  only  deferred,  and  it  should  be  said 
that  the  various  States  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  economic  agreements  respecting 
railway  tariffs,  customs,  passports,  and  transit  facilities.  An 
economic  conference  of  the  States  is  to  be  held  at  Helsingfors 
during  the  present  month. 

Soviet  Eussia  proposed  the  Disarmament  Conference,  and  - 
though  the  Baltic  States  realised  that  the  suggestion  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  not  sincere,  they  decided  to  accept  it  to  show  that 
they  had  no  aggressive  policy  towards  Russia — their  policy,  vis-a- 
vis  Russia,  is  purely  one  of  defence,  and  that  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  which  caused  them  to  draw  together  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Baltic  League.  Well,  there  is  no  Baltic  League, 
but  the  same  reason  still  operates,  and  even  had  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  been  a  success  there  would  have  been  no  real 
difference  in  the  situation.  The  Baltic  States  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  from  the  motive  of  economy  that  Eussia,  in  her  im¬ 
poverished  condition,  proposed  that  conference,  but  they  were  sure 
in  advance  that  she  would  not  agree  to  anything  which  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  her  preponderance  in  armed  forces  as  compared 
with  those  of  their  own.  They  had  already  put  their  armies  on 
a  peace  footing,  whereas  the  Russian  army  was  four  times  the 
size  of  its  peace  establishment.  In  these  conditions  the  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  of  the  armies  meant  the  release  of  Russia  from 
part  of  her  incubus  and  the  crippling  of  the  defence  of  the  Baltic 
States  beyond  possibility  of  effective  resistance.  As  a  way  out, 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Poland  (Lithuania  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  preparatory  conferences)  had  put  forward  a  suggestion 
for  “  moral  ”  disarmament — that  the  contracting  parties  should 
undertake  not  to  attack  each  other  for  a  fixed  period.  Russia 
would  not  agree  to  this ;  the  States  declined  the  plan  for  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  of  armies ;  and  the  conference  broke  up.  The 
significant  thing  here  is  that  the  Russians  refused  to  enter  into 
a  pact  of  non-aggression,  though  it  was  so  evidently  the  better 
solution  of  the  two. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  1922  what  are 
known  as  the  New  Baltic  States — Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — have  improved  their  economic  position,  in  spite  of  all 
the  heavy  handicaps  that  were  left  from  the  war  and  the  Bolshevik 
and  other  invasions  from  which  they  afterwards  suffered.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  have .  stabilised  their  currency  by  putting  it  on  a 
gold  basis.  The  currency  of  Lithuania  was  the  Ostmark,  a  legacy 
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from  the  German  occupation,  and  actually  the  same  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  mark.  The  fall  of  the  mark  threatened  her  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  but  before  it  was  too  late  she  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  save  herself.  Esthonia,  alsOj  is  about  to  adopt  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard.  The  outstanding  feature  of  1922  for  Esthonia  has  been  the 
recovery  of  the  country’s  economic  equilibrium.  Whereas  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  142  per  cent,  in  1921,  this 
excess  for  1922  was  only  2.7  per  cent. — which  shows  how  enor¬ 
mous  is  the  improvement  in  her  trade  balance.  The  imports  of 
Latvia,  which  formerly  were  twice  her  exports  in  value,  are 
now  only  a  small  percentage  higher  than  her  exports,  and  there 
are  indications  that  she  will  soon  have  an  active  trade  balance. 
The  exports  of  Lithuania  now  considerably  exceed  her  imports. 
All  three  States  show  a  steady  growth  in  their  revenue,  and  this 
increase  enables  them  to  spend  money  in  various  desirable  ways; 
for  instance,  on  education.  On  the  economic  score,  then,  it  may 
be  taken  as  proved  that  these  States,  though  they  have  been  in 
existence  only  about  three  years,  are  justifying  the  claim  they 
made  to  self-detennination  and  Nationalism.  Each  of  them 
has  a  stable  system  of  government,  which  was  brought  into  effec¬ 
tive  existence  under  Constitutions  elaborated  by  duly  appointed 
Constituent  Assemblies,  and  endorsed  by  subsequent  meetings  of 
duly  elected  Diets  or  Parliaments.  Considering  that  all  three  lay 
so  long  under  the  Russian  oppression,  with  all  its  obscurantist 
influences  and  tendencies,  it  is  little  short  of  marvellous  that  they 
have  produced  from  among  themselves  leaders  who,  in  spite  of 
their  inexperience,  show  such  capacity  and  such  a  real  grasp  of 
affairs.  With  respect  to  their  internal  politics,  they  suffer  some¬ 
what  from  that  excess  of  groups,  as  opposed  to  parties,  that  is 
the  bane  of  most  Continental  countries.  As  elsewhere,  the  groups 
may  be  classified  as  those  of  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left ; 
and  in  these  States  the  Right  or  Right-Centre  holds  the  power. 
Until  recently  there  were  five  Bolshevist  members  of  the  Diet 
of  Esthonia,  but  now  there  is  not  one.  All  three  States  had  to 
drink  very  bitter  draughts  of  Bolshevism  in  1919-20,  and  are 
never  likely  to  forget  them.  All  three  are  intensely  democratic, 
and  their  common  political  characteristic  is  what  may  be  described 
as  an  enlightened  Socialism  of  a  Conservative  type.  An  excellent 
feature  all  their  Constitutions  have  is  the  provision  made  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  their  national  minorities — probably  the 
most  liberal  in  the  world.  As  in  economics,  so  in  politics, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  undoubtedly  “  making 
good.”  In  the  present  state  of  Europe  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Robert  Machray. 

February  12th 
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A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  February  1th. 

Four  weeks  will  have  passed  to-morrow  since  the  French 
Government  occupied  Essen,  with  an  ostensible  programme  of 
extracting  from  Germany,  and  properly  from  the  Ruhr  district 
only,  greater  Reparations  values  than  Germany  had  been  paying. 
The  result  so  far  is  encouraging  for  Germany,  discouraging  for 
France,  and  perhaps  most  discouraging  for  outside  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  England,  which  will  probably  soon  feel  the  very  serious 
economic  results,  without  having  the  moral,  or  immoral,  satis¬ 
faction  of  participating  in  the  lively  sentiments  of  a  new  war. 
France  has  so  far  learned  not  only  the  old  lesson  that  one  cannot 
sit  on  bayonets, but  the  new  lesson  thatone  cannot  compile  accounts 
with  them — force  may  conceivably  succeed  in  politics,  but  it  can 
never  succeed  in  economics ;  and  Germany  has  learnt  that,  given 
certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  is  abstention  of  England, 
there  is  no  means  left  to  compel  her  to  execute  such  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  including  the  Reparations  provisions,  as  are 
not  already  executed.  The  feeling  here  is  that  the  whole 
Versailles  Treaty  is  in  the  melting  pot ;  and  that  feeling  is  prob¬ 
ably  right,  because  in  the  Ruhr  occupation  are  almost  certainly 
the  germs  of  a  new  armed  struggle  in  which  the  advantage  on  the 
Franco-Belgian  side  will  be  by  no  means  as  great  as  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  armed  forces.  A  disarmed  country  which  tempts 
to  indefinite  invasion  and  occupation  has  more  effective  weapons 
than  an  armed  country  with  insufficient  armaments ;  and 
Germany  is  for  all  practical  purposes  disarmed.  In  their  very 
first  step  the  French  made  just  that  blunder  which  was  bound 
to  provoke  the  sturdy  passive  resistance  which  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  of  the  disarmed.  Had  they  merely  occupied 
the  Ruhr  with  the  declaration  that  they  would  remain  until  their 
terms  were — at  least  on  paper — granted,  their  position  would 
have  been  strong.  The  next  initiative  would  have  been  Ger¬ 
many’s  ;  and  she  would  have  found  great  trouble  in  devising  an 
initiative.  But  when  France,  not  content  with  occupation,  and 
indeed  while  repudiating  the  idea  of  “military  occupation,”  pro¬ 
claimed  her  will  and  her  ability  to  force  a  numerous  and  active 
population  to  work  for  her,  she  invited  failure ;  and  by  empha¬ 
sising  and  putting  in  the  foreground  this  forced-labour  policy,  she 
identified  her  prestige  in  advance  with  the  failure.  Whatever 
happens  in  the  next  months,  and  even  if  Germany,  as  is  likely 
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enough,  suffers  from  the  experiment  more  than  France,  nothing 
can  happen  to  change  the  fact  that  the  leading  item  in 
M.  Poincare’s  policy  was  a  blunder. 

It  was  a  blunder  in  principle,  and  it  is  a  blunder  in  detail. 
By  preventing  transport  of  Kuhr  coal  to  unoccupied  Germany 
France  is  attempting  to  force  unoccupied  Gennany,  which  means 
the  Cuno  Cabinet,  to  surrender.  The  instrument  compelling 
surrender  is  to  be  the  industrial  collapse,  meaning  unemployment 
and  hunger,  of  unoccupied  Germany.  This  policy  shows  a 
strange  confusion  of  thinking.  France  proclaims  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  is  aimed  against  “  the  Industrials,”  meaning  the  Stinneses, 
Thyssens,  Krupps,  Haniels,  Kirdorfs,  and  Wolffs,  who  are  net¬ 
ting,  it  is  implied,  unreasonable  profits  which  ought  to  go  towards 
Reparations.  But  the  interests  of  these  magnates,  and  of  the 
”  Schwerindustrie  ”  generally,  are  almost  entirely  in  the  occupied 
territory.  Against  the  industrialists  in  this  occupied  territorj' 
France  cannot  use  the  obvious  method  of  forcibly  preventing  their 
using  the  coal  they  produce.  That  would  mean  a  stoppage  of 
Ruhr  industry,  and  all  those  phenomena  of  a  voluntary  general 
strike,  including  undoubtedly  grave  disorders,  which  France  above 
all  wants  to  avoid.  The  French  officers  show  an  extraordinary 
and  a  very  proper  timidity  when  even  local  strikes  are 
threatened ;  and  they  have  more  than  once  given  way  to  the 
ultimatums  of  the  working  men.  A  collapse  of  Ruhr  industry 
would  be  a  final  blow  to  French  hopes  and  prestige.  France  must 
maintain  this  industry  alive,  even  though  it  is  defying  her.  The 
danger  for  France  is  that  the  disorganisation,  already  partly 
accomplished,  of  the  specialised  directorate  of  Ruhr  industry,  and 
the  increasing  disorganisation  of  communications,  which  is  partly 
the  inevitable  result  of  military  occupation  and  partly  a  deliberate 
measure  of  repression ,  may  slowly  break  Ruhr  industry  to  pieces. 
The  result  of  that  would  be  that  France  would  not  only  get 
nothing,  while  bearing  the  occupation  costs,  but  would  also  have 
to  feed  the  whole  industrial  population  at  her  own  cost,  or  to  clear 
out  of  the  Ruhr.  In  either  case,  the  countries  that  claim  repara¬ 
tions,  including  England,  must  suffer.  The  values  in  cash  or  kind 
that  can  be  extracted  from  Germany  are  at  best  far  below  the 
Allies’  claims ;  and  every  measure  that  injures  Germany  will  injure 
her  creditors  under  the  Peace  Treaty  first  of  all. 

It  is  a  hopeless  puzzle  for  anyone  who  knows  German  industrial 
conditions  to  solve  the  problem  :  what  did  France  really  expect 
to  get  by  direct  action  against  Ruhr  industry?  Naturally,  she 
may  have  expected  to  compel  Dr.  Cuno  to  buy  her  off  with  pro¬ 
mises,  but  that  could  have  been  tried  by  a  mere  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  even  by  a  threat  of  occupation.  The  immediate  French 
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plan,  however,  was,  and  is,  to  extract  from  the  Kuhr  by  direct 
action  the  missing  values.  It  was  an  economic  enterprise.  That 
being  so,  it  ought  to  have  been  justified  to  the  French  and  the 
European  public  by  definite  estimates  of  what  values,  whether 
coal,  other  commodities,  or  cash,  the  Ruhr  could  deliver.  No  such 
estimate  was  made.  Further,  though  geographically  the  Ruhr 
was  the  most  convenient  part  of  Germany  for  the  experiment, 
economically  it  was  not,  despite  the  great  local  concentration  of 
industry.  Coal  dominates  the  Ruhr.  But  of  all  German  indus¬ 
trial  interests  least  of  all  could  have  been  extracted  from  coal. 
Possibly  coal  could  have  been  seized  and  transported  to  France ; 
and  the  French  have  tried  this,  though  so  far  without  success; 
but  they  could  not  extract  any  profit  from  this  branch  without 
German  collaboration.  There  is  practically  no  profit  in  coal.  In 
1920-22  the  profits  amounted  to  between  0.4  and  0.5  per  cent,  of 
the  values  produced ;  and  they  are  steadily  declining.  Coal  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  a  pocket  interest  of  men  like  Stinnes,  Kirdorf  and 
Haniel,  but  the  interest  of  the  mining  population  and  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  generally.  That  is  why  Berlin’s  prohibition  against 
delivery  to  France  and  Belgium  succeeded.  The  Federal  Coal 
Commissary  proclaimed  that  no  compensation  would  be  paid  to 
mine-owners  who  delivered  coal  to  either  country.  Had  France, 
however,  succeeded  against  this  prohibition  in  enforcing  collabora¬ 
tion  by  the  miners  and  transport  officials,  she  would  have  acquired 
no  value  whatsoever.  She  must  have  paid  wages  and  paid  all  other 
costs  of  mine  operation ;  and  she  would  have  got  in  return  a 
value  which,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  decrease  in  efficiency, 
would  not  have  covered  her  outlay,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of  the 
occupation.  If  France  believed  not  only  that  the  miners  and 
transport  officials  would  collaborate,  but  that  also  Berlin  would 
pay  the  production  cost,  or  would  (what  is  the  same  thing)  com¬ 
pensate  the  coal  companies,  she  was  very  badly  informed.  The 
Cuno  Cabinet  was  from  the  first  perfectly  sure  on  this  point ;  and 
the  only  element  of  doubt  in  its  present  policy  is  whether  un¬ 
occupied  Germany,  deprived  of  coal  and  perhaps  to  be  deprived 
of  other  Ruhr  products,  will  be  able  to  hold  out. 

What  is  true  of  coal  is  true  also  of  industry,  whether  in  occu¬ 
pied  or  unoccupied  territory,  generally.  Industry  cannot  pay 
Reparations  directly,  because  industry  generally,  like  the  coal 
branch,  if  not  in  so  great  a  measure,  is  primarily  a  mechanism  •for 
providing  work  and  bread  for  the  industrial  population;  and  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  to  execute  its  other  function  of  producing 
the  excess  value  w’hidi,  under  normal  conditions,  appears  as 
profits  and  dividends.  At  first  sight  this  is  a  paradox,  because 
industry  is  prosperous.  Every  industry  is  prosperous  which 
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produces  incessantly  and  with  increasing  mechanical  and  indivi- 
dual  efl&ciency,  which  absorbs  all  the  labour  it  can  get,  which 
sells  easily  all  its  products,  and  which  gets  for  its  sales  bearable 
prices.  Big  profits  have  nothing  to  do  with  industrial  prosperity. 
They  imply  a  certain  distribution  of  the  values  produced ;  but 
big  profits  can  go,  and,  indeed,  prima  facie,  do  go  with  ill- 
developed  and  inefticiently  conducted  industries— pre-war  Russia’s 
industry  is  an  instance.  In  the  conditions  of  post-war  Europe, 
small  profits,  if  they  do  not  proceed  from  a  low  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  lack  of  markets,  ought  to  be  welcomed — no  former 
belligerent  country  can  afford  to  have  a  large  idle  class,  whose 
interest  in  the  production  of  wealth  is  confined  to  attending  share¬ 
holders’  meetings  and  drawing  dividends.  It  is  the  chief  of 
several  compensating  advantages  of  Germany’s  currency  depre¬ 
ciation  that  it  has  killed  off  the  pure  capitalists  and  driven  them 
into  pixxluctive  work,  leaving  in  existence  only  those  capitalists 
who,  as  also  directors  or  organisers,  justify  themselves  by  work. 

The  paradox,  nevertheless,  requires  clearing  up  why  Germany, 
which  has  been  producing  real  values  for  three  years  past  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,  has  not  produced  a  surplus  of  values  sufficient 
to  provide  the  in  itself  by  no  means  overwhelming  annual  pay¬ 
ments  required  by  the  London  Reparations  Programme  of  May, 
1921,  estimated  at  a  mere  £150,000,000.  For  a  country  which 
spends  on  armaments  only  a  fraction  of  the  sums  spent  by  countries 
with  smaller  populations,  and  which  is  paying  practically  nothing 
on  its  home  debt,  the  provision  of  £150,000,000  in  form  of  an 
export  surplus,  to  be  attained  by  means  of  taxation,  seems  by  no 
means  impossible.  The  view  taken  by  the  writer  is  that  it  is  not 
only  not  imjKJSsible,  but  that  it  would  even  not  be  difficult  were 
only  the  present  automatic  dwindling  of  Germany’s  liquid  resources 
stopped  by  means  of  cuiTency  stabilisation.  In  England  the  re¬ 
cent  tendency — partly  as  reaction  from  the  earlier  extravagant  ex¬ 
pectations — has  been  to  proclaim  that,  even  given  currency  re¬ 
form,  Germany  cannot  pay  anything  at  all  for  years  to  come. 
This  pessimism  is  probably  as  unfounded  as  the  earlier  optimism. 
The  Federal  Finance  Minister,  Herr  Hermes,  lately  announced 
that,  had  the  currency  collapse  of  June-November,  1922,  which 
was  precipitated  by  the  Rathenau  crisis,  not  taken  place,  the 
Budget  of  1922-23  would  not  only  have  balanced,  but  would  have 
provided  a  surplus  of  £25,000,000  for  Reparations;  and,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  Federal  finances  in  the  first 
months  of  1922,  this  view  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  currency 
collapse  ruined  everything.  The  whole  German  national  economy 
— Federal,  State,  municipal  and  private  finance,  and,  in  so  far  as 
its  finances  are  concerned,  also  industry — is  merely,  in  mathe- 
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matician’s  sense,  a  function  of  the  gold  exchange  of  the  Reichs¬ 
mark.  This  explains  the  paradox  :  the  combination  of  high  em¬ 
ployment  and  increasing  production  with  the  almost  complete  lack 
everywhere  of  liquid  resources  in  the  native  currency  that  repre¬ 
sent  any  value  worth  mentioning  when  converted  into  high 
currencies  or  gold. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  complete  and  up-to-date  statistics  of 
Germany’s  industrial  production  exist.  It  is  useless  to  compare 
such  statistics  as  there  are  with  pre-war  statistics,  because  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  production  is  less  than  in  1913.  The 
ability  of  Germany  to  pay  Reparations,  however,  has  declined  even 
in  the  last  two  years — years  of  recovering  production.  For  a 
short  time  in  1921  the  whole  London  Reparations  Programme  was 
fulfilled ;  but  to-day,  even  by  the  old  expedient  of  selling  paper 
marks  for  gold,  it  could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled.  At  the  present 
mark  exchange  level  the  sum  of  £150,000,000  would  equal 
30  billion  paper  marks.  The  whole  profits  of  German  stock  and 
share  companies  in  1922  are  estimated  at  20  milliard  paper  marks, 
which  is  the  1,500th  sum  of  the  paper  mark  cost  of  Reparations. 
Yet  industry  produces  ever  greater  real  values.  Pig-iron  produc¬ 
tion,  which  was  19,810,000  tons  in  1913,  and  fell  to  about 
6,230,000  tons  in  1919,  was  estimated  in  1921  at  7,000,000  tons, 
and  last  year  at  8,750,000  tons.*  Steel  production  is  known  to 
have  increased  in  connection  with  the  increasing  use  of  the 
Martin  process,  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  ore  and  the  abundance 
of  scrap-iron.  The  [wtash  industry  last  year  experienced  a  re¬ 
markable  recovery,  and  flourishes  better  than  before  the  war. 
Sales,  not  production,  of  the  All-German  Potash  Syndicate  are 
given  : — 

.  Tons  of  Pvire  Poteish. 


1913 . 1,110,300 

1918  .  1,001,765 

1919  .  812,016 

1920  .  924,651 

1921  .  921,146 

1922  (Syndicate’s  estimate)  ..  2,000,000 


The  sugar  production,  after  falling  to  about  a  third  of  that  of 
the  best  pre-war  years,  has  more  thail  doubled  in  three  post-war 
years  : 

Tons  of  Raw  Sugar. 

1919- 20  701,900 

1920- 21  1,083,850 

1921- 22  1,334,673 


1922-23  (estimated)  ..  ..  1,482,970 


(1)  No  Ogures  have  been  issued  since  September,  1919.  The  1919  estimate 
is  based  on  the  known  production  for  the  6rst  nine  months  of  the  year ;  that  of 
1921  and  1922  is  taken  from  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  22nd  Jan.,  1923. 
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Of  finishing  industries  there  are  no  statistics  for  1922,  and 
very  little  for  other  post-war  years.  Such  as  there  are  uniformly 
show  increases.  The  92  organised  works  constituting  the 
Pottery  Association  produced  48,151  tons  in  1920 ;  97  works,  in 
1921,  62,935  tons;  110  works,  in  1922  (estimated),  98,000  tons. 
Pioduction  in  1920  was  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  average ; 
in  1922  it  was  73  per  cent.  The  production  of  electric  carbon 
thread  lamps  in  1920  was  5,424,000  pieces;  1921,  7,207,000 
pieces ;  1922  (estimated),  8,500,000  pieces ;  of  metal  thread  lamps 
in  the  same  years,  83,336,000,  102,435,000,  and  (estimated) 
128,000,000 ;  incandescent  gas  lamps,  38,702,000,  54,323,000,  and 
(estimated)  67,000,000.  These  figures  agree  with  all  others 
known  in  showing  that  the  production  of  real  values  has  been 
steadily  recovering  towards,  and  has  sometimes  exceeded,  the 
records  of  the  best  pre-war  years.  The  ever-aggravating  currency 
has  not,  with  one  exception  which  will  later  be  dealt  with,  im¬ 
peded,  much  less  prevented,  production.  The  need  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  unlimited  absorbing  power  of  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  are  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in  new  enterprises,  diffi¬ 
cult  though  it  has  been  for  new  enterprises  to  obtain  sufficient 
capit^  in  depreciating  marks.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  enterprises  with  more  than  ten  workers  was  given 
in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  of  November.  More  striking  is 


the  increase  in  number 


of  share  companies  : 


1916  .. 

. .  4,800 

1918 

. .  5,360 

1919  .. 

. .  5,265 

1920  .. 

. .  5,845 

1921  .. 

..  6,779 

1922  .. 

. .  8,607 

The  number  of  companies  increased,  naturally,  during  the 
war,  all  industry  being  ensured  with  army  or  private  orders ;  but 
so  far  from  the  number  declining  when  the  war  demand  slackened , 
it  increased  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate.  That  practically  all 
these  foundations  were  justified  is  shown  by  the  bankruptcy 
figures : 


1913  ..  •  .. 

. .  9,775 

1915  .. 

. .  4,594 

1921  .. 

. .  2,975 

1922  .. 

..  1,003 

of  which  707  were  in  the  first  six  months  (during  which  the  mark 
exchange  held),  while  in  the  second  six  months  (mark  heavily 
falling)  bankruptcies  declined  without  break  from  81  in  July  to 
34  in  December.  Bankruptcies,  like  unemployment,  but  not  so 
consistently,  decline  and  rise  with  the  mark  exchange.  They 
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were  much  less  in  the  second — the  catastrophe — half  of  1918  than 
ill  the  first  half ;  less  in  the  second  half  of  1919,  a  time*  of  rapid 
mark  depreciation,  than  in  the  first  half ;  and  less  in  the  second 
half  of  1921,  when  the  mark  went  down  headlong,  than  in  the 
first  half.  The  theory  of  the  catastrophe  boom  is  consistently 
rounded  off  here ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  new 
mark  fall  in  the  past  six  weeks  will  have  any  other  than  the  old 
effect  of  quickening  production  and  guaranteeing  the  producer 
against  loss. 

Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  of  real  wealth,  the 
picture  of  post-war  Germany  is  favourable  enough.  Germany  can¬ 
not  expect  to  be  as  rich  as  in  1913 ;  but  she  has  cause  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  thought  that  while  other  countries  suffer  from  trade 
stagnation,  and  reduce  their  remaining  national  wealth  byexpendi¬ 
ture  on  support  of  their  unemployed,  she  has  unremittingly  created 
new  values,  and  has  had  no  idle  to  support.  A  profit-making 
apparatus,  however,  German  industry  is  not.  On  the  financial 
condition  of  industrial  concerns  the  currency  depreciation  has  had 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  it  has  had,  and  still  has,  upon  State 
finances.  The  industries  and  the  State  are  both  unceasingly 
faced  with  greater  expenditure ;  the  buying  power  of  taxation 
revenue  and  of  receipts  from  industrial  sales  dwindles  before  it 
can  be  expended,  and  both  State  and  industry  suffer  from  constant 
deficits.  The  difference  is  that  the  State,  having  the  unlimited 
printing-press  resource,  has  no  urgent  motive  for  increasing 
nominal  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  mark’s  buying 
power,  while  industry,  not  having  the  resource,  has  the  motive. 
Industry  has  always  managed  to  raise  its  prices,  and,  despite  four 
years  of  prophecy  to  the  contrary,  the  buying  power  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  never  been  killed  by  the  price  rises.  That  a  resolute 
Government  could,  as  it  should,  do  the  same  thing  is  proved 
by  the  recent  history  of  the  Federal  railways.  The  Minister  of 
Railways,  General  Groener,  is  not  only  a  skilful  administrator, 
with  a  sharp  eye  for  economy,  but  is  also  a  successful  advocate  of 
the  sound  principle  that  a  public  undertaking  must  take  care  of 
itself.  In  itself,  the  finance  of  railways  is  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  than  the  finance  of  general  administration,  because  rail¬ 
way  expenditure  goes  largely  on  material,  the  cost  of  which  rises 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  official  salaries.  Two  years 
ago,  railway  finance  was  hopeless.  In  the  first  nine  months 
(ending  December  Slst  last)  of  the  current  financial  year  1922-23, 
railway  receipts  actually  exceeded  expenditure,  and  brought  a 
small  surplus.  Expenditure  was  482,341  millions  and  receipts 
485,231  millions.  Yet. on  jx)8ts  and  telegraphs,  as  a  result  of  the 
official  dread  of  raising  rates,  the  deficit  this  year  will  be  about 
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700  milliards.  Not  having  any  such  dread,  though  in  face  of 
violent  public  criticism,  industry  puts  up  its  prices  ruthlessly.  It 
does  not  even  wait  until  the  effect  of  a  new  mark  depreciation 
has  shown  itself  on  cost  of  materials  and  wages,  but  raises  prices 
from  day  to  day  on  the  mere  basis  of  the  dollar’s  quotation  in 
Berlin.  The  Pig-Iron  Syndicate,  the  Steel  Syndicate,  and  many 
other  associations  of  manufacturers,  do  that ;  but  the  result,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  paper  mark  yields  as  they  come  in,  is  merely 
to  save  the  companies  from  losses  and  to  yield  them  considerable 
paper  mark,  but  wholly  insignificant  gold  mark,  profits.  For  a 
German  company,  profiteering  is  almost  impossible.  The  real 
profiteers  are  mostly  obscure  individuals,  who  buy  up  and  hoard 
miscellaneous  commodities,  sell  them  when  prices  rise,  and  buy 
more  commodities  with  the  yield.  Large  fortunes  are  accu¬ 
mulated  in  that  way.  But  the  public  company  distributes  its 
paper  mark  profits  as  paper  marks;  and  between  the  time  the 
profits  are  earned  and  the  time  they  are  distributed,  the  value 
has  nearly  always  shrunken  to  a  fraction.  At  present  exchange 
the  whole  sum  paid  in  dividends  by  the  biggest  German  concern 
would  not  supi)ort  a  single  family  in  middle-class  comfort  in  any 
high-exchange  country.  The  same  process  governs  capital  values. 
The  real  values  in  land,  buildings,  machines,  stocks  of  goods, 
patents,  processes,  and  goodwills  of  companies  in  the  present 
German  area  are  not  smaller  to-day  than  in  1913.  But  as  realis¬ 
able  values,  especially  as  values  realisable  for  delivery  to  abroad, 
the  companies  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A  high-exchange 
foreigner  of  very  moderate  wealth  could  buy  up  all  the  stock  in 
a  large  German  company,  paying  a  sum  representing  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  values  received  ;  and  foreigners  in  the  last  month  have 
bought  heavily  German  industrial  stocks.  That  they  do  not  buy 
more  heavily  is  due  to  the  fact  that  low  as  the  gold  Bourse  prices 
are,  the  gold  dividends  are  even  lower,  so  that  the  solidest  stock 
is  no  longer  an  investment,  but  a  speculation  based  on  the  doubtful 
calculation  that  currency  reform  will  come  within  visible  time, 
and  that  the  undiminished  potential  earning-power  of  the  com¬ 
panies  will  again  express  itself  in  substantial  gold  dividends. 

How  far  the  depreciation  in  gold  values  of  all  German  securities 
has  gone  is  shown  by  the  following.  In  November,  1922,  when 
the  mark  exchange  touched  bottom  in  the  downward  movement 
of  that  year,  the  Bourse  quotation  value  of  all  German  shares, 
which  in  1913  was  31,200,000,000  gold  marks,  was  4,800  milliard 
paper  marks.  The  quotation  value  in  1913  was  7,430  million 
dollars;  the  quotation  value  of  the  4,800  milliards  was  only  685 
million  dollars,  or  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  peace  value.  At  the 
close  of  last  month,  stocks  which  in  1914  quoted  between  about 
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200  and  300  had  risen  to  anything  between  30,000  and  100,000 ; 
but  the  gold  prices  had  become  ever  and  ever  less ;  and  the  same 
share  could  be  bought  in  pounds  or  dollars  for  a  twentieth  or  less 
of  its  pre-war  pound  or  dollar  price.  In  the  following  table  I  in¬ 
clude  two  banks,  with  the  aim  of  showing  how  a  concern  that  deals 
merely  in  paper  marks  suffers  more  than  a  concern  that  has  real 
values  behind  it.  Bank  shares  in  1914  quoted  as  high  as  or  higher 
than  industrial ;  but  to-day,  despite  big  rises,  they  have  fallen 
relatively  to  a  third  or  less  : 


Price  of 

Price  of 

1,000  M. 

Quotation. 

1,000  M. 

Quotation. 

Share. 

31st  Jan., 

Share. 

1914. 

1914. 

1923. 

approx. 

Gelsenkirchen 

1900 

8450 

101,000 

$20 

Phoenix 

..  238-60 

568 

90,000 

18 

General  Electricity 

. .  240  0 

670 

.30,250 

6 

Siemens  and  Halsko 

217-0 

616 

85,000 

18 

Deutsche  Bank 

. .  292-0 

600 

34,000 

7 

Disconto  Bank 

189-60 

451 

23,250 

H 

Naturally,  at  such  Bourse  prices,  the  yield  on  shares  is  minimal. 
Dividends  of  50  per  cent.,  though  a  few  companies  pay  more,  still 
count  as  high.  Allowing  for  a  sevenfold  average  increase  of 
capital  since  1914,  this  is  350  per  cent,  in  paper  marks.  Before 
the  war,  the  average  dividend  was  about  8  per  cent.  (1913-14 
8.06  per  cent.)  in  gold  marks.  At  present  mark  depreciation  this 
would  be  no  less  than  80,000  per  cent. ;  but  allowing  for  the 
capital  increase,  a  company  would  have  to  pay  about  11,000  per 
cent,  if  its  shareholders  were  to  receive  the  same  gold  values  as 
in  1914,  or  about  5,000  per  cent,  if  they  were  to  receive  dividends 
of  the  same  home  purchasing  power.  The  50  per  cent,  dividends 
are,  therefore,  wholly  insignificant.  At  close  of  1922  the  average 
dividend  yield  on  the  Bourse  quotation  prices  of  that  time  were  : 


Nature  of  Company.  Per  mille. 

Coal  .  M 

Iron  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1-4 

Machinery  ..  ..  ..  ..  2’1 

Electricity..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2*2 

Chemicals  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2-6 

Textiles  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2-5 

Paper  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3-4 

Ranks  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3-4 


The  average  of  134  companies  which  paid  6  per  cent,  on  their 
Bourse  quotation  price  before  the  war  was  2.6  per  mille  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1922.  The  currency  depreciation  of  1923  has  reduced  these 
fractions  to  a  much  smaller  fraction.  The  total  sum  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  before  the  war  was  not  large.  In  the  best  year,  1913-14, 
it  was  1,332,000,000  marks,  in  1908-9  only  960,000,000  marks. 
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After  1914  dividends  were  in  paper  marks,  only  slightly  depreciated 
until  1918.  In  1917-18  dividends  totalled  1,630,000,000  marks, 
in  1918-19  1,322,000,000  marks,  already  badly  depreciated.  For 
the  year  1921-22  the  estimated  sum  paid  in  dividends  was 
20,000,000,000  marks.  At  present  exchange,  this  is  only 
2,000,000  gold  marks,  or  £100,000;  but  at  the  close  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  year  1921-22,  it  had  a  value  of  about  200,000,000  gold  marks, 
or  £10,000,000.  Even  then  gold  dividends  were  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  pre-war  figure.  Following  the  newest  currency 
depreciation,  a  German  company  should  this  year  increase  its 
nominal  paper  mark  profits  to  about  one-hundredfold  those  of  last 
year.  But  such  paper  profits  are  not  earned.  Apart  from  that, 
there  is  a  nervous  dread  of  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  divi¬ 
dends  of  thousands  per  cent.^  The  companies  prefer  to  put  their 
profits  into  improvements  and  extensions,  and  sums  which  are 
large,  even  in  gold  marks,  have  gone  in  this  way.  The  system  is 
a  sound  one,  particularly  sound  from  the  normal  German  view¬ 
point  that  Reparations  should  not  be  paid,  and  that  Germany  will 
get  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  treatment  if  she  pays  them. 
Out  of  the  considerable,  though  as  compared  with  before  the  war 
much  reduced,  gold  profits,  which  if  all  paid  in  dividends  would  be 
largely  taken  in  taxes,  and  transferred  for  Reparations  abroad,  are 
declared  insignificant  dividends ;  and  the  result  is  a  steady  increase 
of  the  non-liquid  assets  of  the  companies,  their  land,  their  mills, 
and  their  machines,  w'hich  yield  no  profits  worth  mentioning  at 
present,  and  which  can  no  more  be  converted  into  Reparations 
payments  than  the  capital  value  of  town  houses  or  farms.  Ger¬ 
man  industry,  therefore,  pre.sents  an  ever  better  security  for  the 
capital  of  a  Reparations  loan,  but  an  ever  worse  guarantee  for 
the  interest  on  a  loan.  In  fact,  the  whole  nett  profits  of  all  com¬ 
panies  would  not,  at  present  exchange,  provide  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  for  a  loan  of  more  than  £2,000,000. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  support  the  assertion  so  often  made 
in  the  foreign  Press  that  German  industry  makes  enormous  profits 
and  puts  them  suiTeptitiously  away.  But  owing  to  the  rapid 
change  in  the  mark’s  gold  value,  the  real  profits  of  industry  cannot 
be  estimated.  The  profits  reported  are  paper-mark  profits,  the 
value  of  which,  for  convenience,  must  be  reckoned  at  the  gold 
exchange  at  the  close  of  the  business  year  (usually  June  30th). 
To  shareholders  the  gold  value  is  the,  as  a  rule,  smaller  value 
at  time  of  receipt ;  but  the  real  profits  could  only  he  reckoned 
in  gold  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  made  day  by  day  during  the 
whole  business  year,  in  ever-varjung  marks.  A  company  reports 

(1)  This  year  a  few  companies  have  announced  gold-mark  dividends,  mostly 
very  small,  but  equal  to  paper-mark  dividends  of  many  thousand  per  cent. 
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that  its  gross  profits  in  1921-22  were  100,000,000  marks,  and  that 
of  this  40,000,000  marks  went  into  extensions.  Formally,  the 
100,000,000  marks  were  worth  at  close  of  the  business  year  only 
1,000,000  marks,  or  ^650 ,000;  and  the  company  is  no  doubt  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  own  moderation  in  profit-making.  In  reality,  the 
part  of  gross  profits  put  into  extensions  early  in  the  business  year 
may  have  far  exceeded  in  gold  value  the  whole  gross  profits  re¬ 
ported  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  explains  why  most  companies 
are  in  a  strong  position,  and  why,  despite  the  depreciation  of  plant 
during  the  war,  their  productive  capacity  and  their  potential  earn¬ 
ing  power  are  as  great  as  ever,  if  not  greater.  But  that  real 
profits  have  diminished  enormously  as  compared  with  before  the 
war  there  is  no  doubt.  The  impoverishment  of  Germany  is  a 
fact;  and  the  burden  was  bound  to  fall  upon  the  pure  capitalist, 
the  shareholder  and  dividend-drawer. 

The  other  partner  in  industry,  the  manual  worker,  has  not 
suffered ;  and  could  not.  His  real  wage  in  1914  represented  at 
best  a  little  more  than  the  minimum  standard  of  existence,  and 
he  has  obdurately  refused  to  be  pressed  below  the  standard.  In 
measure  as  cost  of  living  and  taxes  increased,  he  forced  his 
nominal  wage  up,  keeping  it  all  along  at  an  unreduced  real  level ; 
and  industry  had  no  motive  for  resisting,  because  the  boom 
conditions  prevailing  almost  without  a  break  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  pass  on  the  increased  production  cost  to  the  home 
consumer,  while  competitive  ability  abroad  was  ensured  by 
the  fall  in  the  mark  exchange,  which  dominated  the  whole 
process.  Even  in  times  of  most  rapid  currency  depreciation, 
when  the  real  earnings  of  other  classes,  the  officials,  the  clerks 
and  the  professional  men,  fell  badly  behind,  the  manual  w’orker 
kept  in  pace  ;  and  the  lower  his  qualifications  the  easier  he  found 
it  to  keep  in  pace.  The  unskilled  worker  is  relatively  better  off 
than  the  skilled,  just  as  the  minor  official  is  relatively  better  off 
than  the  senior.  In  December  last,  after  the  unprecedentedly 
rapid  mark  collapse  of  June-November,  the  cost  of  living  (Federal 
Statistical  Bureau’s  Index)  had  risen  555.7  fold  as  compared  with 
1914.  The  unskilled  (married)  w’orker’s  wage  had  risen  598  fold, 
his  real  wage  being  therefore  slightly  higher  than  in  1914,  while 
the  skilled  (also  married)  worker’s  wage  had  multiplied  425  fold, 
so  that  he  was  somewhat  worse  off.  How^ever,  wdien  .currency 
depreciation  slackens,  wages  of  all  classes  tend  to  catch  up ;  and 
even  during  the  sharp  price  fall  of  early  1921  no  wages  fell.  Gold 
wages  are  extremely  low.  In  the  iron  industry,  in  December,  a 
skilled  worker  drew  only  15,423  marks  a  week,  an  unskilled  14,101 
marks,  both  wages  at  the  December  exchange  being  well  under  lOs. 
The  alleged  impoverishment  of  manual  workers  of  which  Germans 
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complain  is  not  a  fact.  Did  the  real  wage  fall  permanently  below 
the  minimum  existence  standard,  the  result,  as  shown  by  events 
when  it  did  fall  temporarily,  would  be  strikes  and  disorders;  and 
if  economic  pressure  made  a  living  wage  permanently  impossible 
the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  a  decline  in  efficiency.  There 
is  no  such  decline.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  brings  month  after 
month  figures  to  show  that  individual  productivity  is  really  rising ; 
and  it  is  notable  that  the  Vorwaerts,  a  Socialist  organ  which 
advertises  the  alleged  misery  of  the  workers,  prints  with  approv¬ 
ing  comments  a  report  of  Herr  Paul  Hertz  and  Herr  Richard 
Seidel  showing  that  the  individual  worker  to-day  does  more  in 
eight  hours  than  he  did  before  the  war  in  nine  or  ten. 

German  industry  is  progressing,  and  if  not  disorganised  by  mili¬ 
tary  occupations,  will  continue  to  progress.  It  will  not,  until 
the  currency  is  reformed  and  the  depreciation  of  liquid  resources 
stopped,  provide  money  for  Reparations  either  directly  under 
bayonet  threats  or  indirectly  through  taxation.  Difficulties 
however,  are  still  met ;  and  as  they  usually  appear  in  official  state¬ 
ments  as  difficulties  that  cannot  be  overcome  and  that  threaten 
to  wreck  the  industrial  machine,  it  is  well  to  deal  with  them. 
Apart  from  the  shortage  of  fuel,  which  is  chronic,  the  chief  is 
the  shortage  of  capital.  This  is  purely  an  outcome  of  the  mark 
depreciation.  Germany  is  supposed  to  suffer  from  inflation.  In 
fact,  she  suffers  because  there  is  not  enough  inflation ;  because 
the  output  of  new  money  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  business  to 
pay  for  wages  and  materials  on  the  new,  ever  higher  levels  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  mark  decline.  In  Russia  last  year  precisely  the 
same  conditions  prevailed.  The  Finance  Commissariat  had  the 
apparently  sound  notion  of  checking  the  rate  of  new  note  issues, 
and  for  a  few  months  did  so — the  nominal  sum  of  new  notes 
increased  indeed  from  month  to  month,  but  at  a  reduced  pace. 
The  rouble  exchange,  however,  continued  to  fall  at  ever-increasing 
rate,  and  prices  to  go  up  in  accord ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Trusts,  which  now  embrace  the  greater  part  of  industry,  could 
not  finance  their  production,  and  clamoured  for  a  return  to  the 
old  pace  of  issues.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1922,  German  industry 
for  the  first  time  suffered  from  lack  of  money.  Formerly  the 
money  shortage  had  merely  prevented  capital  extensions;  this 
time  it  actually  checked  production.  Some  concerns,  mostly 
small,  temporarily  stopped  production  altogether,  and  many 
others  reduced  production.  At  end  of  1913,  Germany  had  in 
circulation  notes  and  gold  of  value  6,375,200,000  gold  marks;  on 
December  31st  she  had  in  circulation  Reichsbank  and  Darlehns- 
kasse  notes  totalling  1,293  milliards,  equalling  only  13,000,000  gold 
marks.  This  circulation  was  hopelessly  inadequate.  Working 
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capital  could  not  be  had.  The  paper  mark  share  capital  of 
public  companies  has  increased  so  little  when  measured  by  the 
mark’s  depreciation  that  the  increase  plays  no  r6le.  Before  the 
war,  the  total  share  capital  of  all  companies  was  about  15  mil¬ 
liards.  Since  the  war  it  has  developed — 

End  of  Milliards  of  INIarks. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


20-3 

290 

54-7 

97-2 


But  as  the  number  of  companies  rose  from  5,265  in  1919  to  8,607 
in  1922,  the  increase  per  company  in  the  last  three  years  is  less 
than  the  nearly  five-fold  increase  shown.  At  exchange  of  to-day, 
the  total  sliare  capital  of  all  companies  is  only  about  dG500,000, 
which  is  less  than  the  capital  value  of  the  assets  of  any  single  one 
of  the  more  important  concerns  under  normal  conditions.  The 
amount  of  new  capital  raised  by  all  Germany,  including  for  loans 
and  bonds,  in  1922  was  80,613  millions,  against  31,855  millions 
in  1921 ;  but  here,  as  usual,  a  larger  paper-mark  total  conceals  an 
enormously  decreased  gold-mark  total — in  1921  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change  varied  between  55  and  310,  whereas  in  1922  it  varied 
between  182  and  9,000.  The  residt  of  the  general  shortness  of 
money  was  the  return  to  use  of  the  Commercial  Bill.  During  the 
war  the  private  bill  practically  became  extinct,  the  Government 
raised  on  Treasury  Bills  every  mark  that  was  available,  and 
industry  got  the  credit  so  raised  indirectly  in  shape  of  advances 
for  munitions  contracts.  In  1922  this  changed.  Vast  as  was 
the  rate,  of  increase  in  the  sums  raised  by  the  Finance  Ministry 
on  Treasury  Bills,  it  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  credit  demand 
of  industry.  The  Eeichsbank’s  holding  of  discounted  Treasury 
Bills  increased  during  the  year  from  132,330  millions  to 
1,184,464  millions,  or  about  eight  fold ;  but  its  holding  of  com¬ 
mercial  bills  rose  from  1,061  millions  to  697,216  millions,  or 
nearly  700  fold;  and  the  advances  of  the  Darlehnskassen,  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  in  August,  1914,  for  granting  of  credit  on  easier 
terms  than  those  of  the  Eeichsbank,  increased  from  15  to  386 
milliards.  In  the  advances  to  private  borrowers  of  these  two  official 
institutions  there  was  an  increase  of  over  one  billion  marks.  This 
figure  illustrates  the  serious  obstacle  which  German  industry  has 
to  face  as  long  as  its  liquid  resources  are  being  rapidly  depreciated 
by  exchange  falls.  In  general,  the  obstacle  has  been  success¬ 
fully  overcome ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  . 
future,  because  in  measure  as  nominal  values  rise,  industry  has 
the  extra  security  necessary  for  its  extra  borrowings.  Meantime, 
the  tremendous  credits  received  are  a  reason  why  industry  fears 
an  appreciation  of  the  mark  exchange.  Any  material  apprecia- 
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tion,  say  by  200  per  cent. — such  an  appreciation  did  occur  in 
February-May,  1920 — with  the  inevitable  price  fall,  would  make 
two- thirds  of  industrial  companies  and  firms  bankrupt,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  almost  universal  crash.  The  bad  money  system,  dreadful 
as  it  looks  lo  economists,  has  its  advantages,  at  any  rate,  for  cer¬ 
tain  classes ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  reversed 
without  trouble. 

The  present  money  troubles  of  German  industry  will  some  day 
be  got  over.  Thereafter  producers  will  work  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  capitalisation  and  working  capital ;  but  they  will  simul¬ 
taneously  lose  the  stimulus  to  production  and  the  bounty  on 
export  due  to  the  exchange,  which  have  so  far  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  the  capital  obstacle.  This  Germans  admit.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  other  obstacle,  shortage  of  fuel,  they  are  not  so  optimistic. 
The  theory  of  almost  all  industiialists  is  that  as  long  as  Repara¬ 
tions  coal  deliveries  are  in  force,  production  has  no  chance  of 
regaining  the  pre-war  level.  Experts  proclaim  that  the  black 
coal  output  in  the  districts  remaining  to  Germany  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1921,  while  the  output  of  brown  coal,  with  a 
third  of  the  heating  value  of  black  coal,  can  be  increased  to 
190,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  double  the  production  in  the  last 
peace  year.  Black  coal  production  declined  very  considerably  last 
year,  partly  owing  to  the  repudiation  of  an  agreement  for  extra 
shifts  made  a  year  before,  and  partly  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
miners;  and  this  year  it  will  decline  disastrously  if  the  Ruhr  is 
not  evacuated.  In  the  following  table,  production  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  in  1913,  is  shown  in  metric  tons,  the  first  three 
lines  of  figures  covering  the  present  area  of  Germany  without  the 
Saar  : — 

'  Coal.  Brown  Coal.  Coke. 

1922  129,964,607  137,207,125  29,664,291 

1921  136,227,281  123,010,036  27,913,436 

1913  173,096,426  87,233,084  32,652,933 

1913  (then  aiua)  ..  190,109,440  87,233,084  J14,630,403 

The  possibilities  of  brown  coal,  except  for  distillation,  to  which 
there  is  no  limit,  have  been  alternatively  over-exaggerated  and 
under-exaggerated  by  German  writers.  In  fact,  brown  coal  plays 
a  great  rdle  in  electrical  generation  and  in  the  chemicals  and 
paper  industries,  but  no  rdle  at  all  in  iron  smelting,  and  a  very 
small  role  in  industries  remote  from  the  mines.  In  raw  form 
brown  coal  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  railway  transport  for  more 
than  100  miles ;  briquetted,  it  has  much  more  value,  and,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  use  in  this  form.  The 
obstacle  to  briquetting  on  a  much  greater  scale  is  mainly  financial. 
The  briquett  presses  have  been  long  working  to  their  full  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  owing  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  all  kinds  of  fuel 
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(40  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  coal  tax,  in  which  the  producer  is 
not  interested,  and  even  including  the  tax  German  coal  is  usually 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  English)  more  plant  cannot  be  laid 
down.  This  is  also  the  main  obstacle  to  increased  mining  of 
Rulu:  coal.  Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Coal  Commission  issued 
a  report  showing  that  at  the  then  prices  the  sinking  of  new 
shafts  could  not  possibly  pay ;  the  price  of  machinery  was  high  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  coal  values  produced  ;  and  the  same  obstacle 
makes  it  impossible  to  provide  housing  for  miners.  Further, 
labour  has  a  tendency  in  boom  times  to  abandon  mining  for  lighter 
and  better-paid  forms  of  industry.  When  last  year  building,  in 
particular  industrial  building,  revived  markedly,  the  Kuhr  miners 
deserted  to  it  wholesale.  Yet  the  coal  shortage,  though  it  has 
hampered  production,  and  has  prevented  the  firing  of  a  good 
many  blast  furnaces,  has  not  prevented  an  all-round  increase  of 
production.  As  long  as  coal  can  be  used  it  can  be  paid  for.  Last 
year  Germany,  a  country  which,  according  to  official  pessimists, 
cannot  pay  for  any  iniports,  imported  8,500,000  tons  of  English 
coal,  and  paid  for  it  by  the  obvious  method  of  using  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  valuable  goods.  As  this  refinement  of  German  indus¬ 
try  is  the  most  notew'orthy  of  all  post-war  developments,  I  shall 
deal  with  it  in  brief. 

Germany’s  position  before  the  war  was,  despite*  the  fact  that  a 
flourishing  half  of  the  population  was  settled  on  the  land,  that 
of  a  typical  industrial  State.  She  could  not  feed  her  population 
with  home-grown  food.  That  condition  has  been  emphasised  by 
the  Peace  conditions.  It  has  been  emphasised  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  great  many  Germans  and  some  foreigners,  among  whom 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Keynes,  think  that  the  Peace  conditions  have 
robbed  Germany  of  the  ability  to  support  herself.  This  view 
is  very  doubtful,  because  it  takes  into  account  only  the  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  does  not  take  into  account 
the  adaptability  and  ingenuity  which  a  vigorous  nation  shows 
when  its  means  of  support  are  threatened.  Germany’s  uncon¬ 
scious  policy  in  the  heavy  metal  and  the  metal  finishing  indus¬ 
tries  is  an  instance.  Before  the  war,  Germany  was  a  country 
with  an  extensive  export  not  only  of  metal  finished  goods,  in 
particular  machines,  but  also  of  pig-iron,  steel,  bar-iron,  and 
heavy  and  semi-finished  metals  of  all  kinds.  In  the  ceded  terri¬ 
tory  the  heavy  iron  industry  was  highly  developed — Ruhr  coal  went 
to  smelt  Lorraine  minette  on  the  spot ;  while  in  the  same  ceded 
territory,  including  the  lost  part  of  Silesia,  the  metal-consuming 
finishing  industries  were  relatively  unimportant — Lorraine  iron 
came  to  Westphalia,  and  was  there  turned  into  finished  goods. 
The  loss  of  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  supply  naturally  killed 
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Germany  as  an  exporter  of  these  heavy  products ;  but  it  also  threat¬ 
ened  to  damage  her  seriously  as  a  producer  of  finished  metal  goods. 
In  practice  it  has  been  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  skilful  organisation  and  skilled  labour  can  pay  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  lost  ravsr  and  half-finished  materials.  Stinnes,  in 
his  address  two  years  ago  to  the  newly  founded  Khine-Elbe  Union, 
proclaimed  this  to  be  the  centre  of  German  industrial  policy ; 
heavy  metals,  he  declared,  must  be  kept  at  home,  and  turned  into 
high-quality  and  high-priced  goods.  On  these  lines,  Germany, 
so  far  from  becoming  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  on 
the  basis  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  as  was  predicted,  is  becoming 
a  country  whose  w'ood  is  hewn  and  water  drawn  by  nations 
which  have  not  experienced  the  same  invigorating  economic 
stress.  Before  1914  Germany  was  a  great  exporter  of  heavy  iron 
and  steel,  and  practically  not  an  importer.  She  supplied  her  own 
industries,  and  she  supplied  very  largely  the  small  neutral 
countries.  To-day,  she  imports  far  more  raw  and  half-finished 
metals  than  she  exports;  pays  the  supplying  countries  the  low 
gold  values;  and  turns  the  imports  into  much  more  valuable 
finished  goods.  As  a  result,  though  her  whole  production  is 
smaller  than  in  1913,  she  maintains  her  old  big  surplus  of  exports 
of  high-priced  goods  over  imports.  The  following  table,  in  which 
the  first  four  items  are  classed  as  raw  and  semi-finished  materials, 
while  all  others  are  finished  and  relatively  high-priced  goods, 
shows  how  far  this  process  has" gone  : — 

January-November,  1922. 


Pig  iron 

Imports. 

261,099 

Exports. 

144,788 

Scrap  iron 

638,914 

76,889 

Ingots,  billets,  blooms,  etc.  . . 

274,631 

80,783 

Bars,  girders,  etc. 

712,666 

466,823 

Wire 

46,392 

163,374 

Rails,  sleepers,  etc. 

116,366 

313,185 

Bridges  and  parts 

2,276 

46,293 

Farm  machine.s 

1,184 

33,971 

Tools,  etc.  . .  . 

601 

38,107 

Steel  holders,  milk  cans,  etc. 

6,696 

101,160 

Boilers  . . 

2,106 

31,873 

Machines 

9,926 

416,253 

An  ingenious  Berlin  writer.  Dr.  Mohrens,  holds  that  in  figures 

like  the  above  lies  the  future  development  of  Germany’s  industry. 
Probably  he  is  right.  The  Allies,  he  says,  acted  as  if  they  wanted 
to  cripple  the  German  Eepublic,  when  they  deprived  it  both  of 
a  great  area  of  territory  that  raised  a  food  surplus  exceeding 
local  needs,  and  of  that  part  of  its  territory  which  provided  raw 
materials  and  fuel.  Ultimately,  having  less  native-produced  food. 
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Germany  must  increase  her  exports  beyond  pre-war  figure ;  and 
not  having  for  this  enough  raw  materials  and  fuel,  she  has  no 
instrument  with  which  to  get  them  except  the  organising  ability 
of  her  leaders  of  industry  and  the  skill  of  her  manual  workers. 
She  is  bound,  therefore,  not  only  to  become  more  and  more  a 
manufacturing  country,  but  also  to  monopolise  more  and  more 
the  finer  and  better-paid  branches.  Instead  of  hewing  wood  and 
drawing  water  for  the  spoiled  victor  world,  she  will  force  them 
to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  for  herself.  If  Germany  cannot  do 
that,  she  will  not  support  her  population,  and  will  decline  by  path 
of  hunger  or  emigration  into  a  thinly  peopled  country.  Against 
this  fate  a  great  nation  instinctively  fights,  and  so  far  Germany 
has  fought  with  success. 

Bobert  Crozier  Long. 
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As  the  result  of  the  war,  the  United  States  replaced  Germany 
as  the  second  greatest  mercantile  sea-Power,  a-nd  it  was  assumed 
that,  as  the  Germans  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  sur¬ 
rendered  all  their  sea-going  tonnage,  as  well  as  practically  all 
their  warships,  Germany  had  disappeared  from  the  seas  to  the 
limit  of  vision.  That  conclusion  must  now  be  revised.  Too  low 
an  estimate  was  formed  of  the  ability  of  the  Germans,  in  their 
widely  advertised  poverty,  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the 
sea-carrying  trade.  Whereas  in  June,  1914,  the  Germans 
possessed  5,136,000  tons  of  steam  tonnage  of  100  tons  and  over, 
in  June,  1920,  Lloyd’s  Register  reported  that  they  then  owned 
only  419,000  tons;  the  corresponding  figure  at  the  end  of  1922 
was  2,250,000  tons,  and  they  had  about  half  a  million  tons  in 
process  of  construction,  so  that,  apart  from  sailing  ships  and 
including  purchases  of  secondhand  tonnage,  which  they  continue 
to  make  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  Germany  is  within  sight 
of  a  fleet  of  3,000,000  gross  tons,  consisting  mainly  of  new  and 
highly  efficient  ships.  Germany  has  established  herself  on  her 
old  trade  routes,  and,  owing  to  her  depreciated  currency,  she  can 
make  large  profits.  The  German  shipowner  earns  his  freights  in 
foreign  currencies,  but  he  pays  most  of  his  running  costs  in  paper 
marks  at  the  internal  rate,  which  is  always  much  better  than  the 
external  rate  at  any  given  date.  Generally  the  German  worker 
is  paid  less  than  one-sixth  the  wage  the  British  worker  is  receiv¬ 
ing.  In  December  last  German  seamen  and  firemen  were 
receiving  50,721  marks  a  month,  and  reference  to  current  ex¬ 
change' quotations  will  show  the  sterling  value  of  such  a  wage. 
It  is  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison  with  the  sums  paid  on  board 
British  vessels.  The  resurrection  of  Germany  as  a  mercantile 
sea-Pow^er  is  a  subject  that  may  be  investigated  further  with 
profit,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  greater  detail  on  a  subsequent  page. 

But  there  are  other  embarrassinef  factors  in  the  shipping 
situation.  What  will  be  the  future  of  the  shipping  owned  by 
various  foreign  and  Dominion  Governments,  the  United  States 
and  France,  as  well  as  Australia  and  Canada?  Nor  can  we  ignore 
in  any  survqy  of  the  shipping  outlook  the  Italian  plans,  to  stimu¬ 
late  shipbuilding  and  shipping  by  subsidies,  amounting  to 
150,000,000  lire  spread  over  the  years  1923-26 ;  the  increasing 
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tendency  to  flag  discrimination,  as  recently  practised  by  Portugal ; 
the  reservation  to  the  national  mercantile  marine  of  all  French 
colonial  traffic,  and  the  extension  of  the  American  coasting  restric¬ 
tions  to  the  Philippines,  situated  6,000  miles  away  from  the 
United  States. 

Since  man  first  took  to  the  sea  the  outlook  for  the  shipping 
industry  has  never  been  more  confused  and  overcast  than  at  the 
present  moment.  For  Government  interference  with  any  indus¬ 
try,  whatever  form  it  takes,  introduces  uncertain  elements, 
political,  industrial,  and  economic,  besides  threatening,  as  Sir 
Kenneth  Anderson  has  repeatedly  suggested,  peaceful  international 
relations.  For  the  most  part  wars  in  the  past  had  their  origin 
in  two  causes — religion  and  trade,  or  the  possessions  obtained  by 
trade,  the  latter  tending  more  and  more  to  be  the  underlying 
motive  even  where  superficially  dynastic  or  military  ambition 
has  appeared  to  be  the  predominant  cause.  Sir  Kenneth  Ander¬ 
son  has  pointed  the  moral  of  the  latest  development  : — 

“  If  nations  went  to  war  to  preserve  or  extend  their  maritime  com¬ 
merce,  when  their  Governments,  as  Governments,  were  not  swayed  by 
the  passion  of  trade  rivalry,  nor  directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  of 
individual  traders,  and  yet  were  forced  by  the  accumulated  grievances 
and  uncontrollable  resentment  of  their  trader  subjects  to  attack  one 
another,  what  may  we  expect  will  happen  when  State  competes  directly 
with  State  ;  when  policy  is  directed  not  by  statesmen,  but  by  tradesmen  ; 
when  every  trivial  commercial  dispute  is  erected  into  a  national  one,  and 
is  dictated  not  by  wider  considerations  of  national  welfare,  but  merely  of 
immediate  cash  profit  T  Individual  traders  when  they  have  disputes 
can  either  refer  them  to  a  Coiui;  of  Law  or  can  compromise.  They  may 
even  fight  it  out,  but  the  fight  is  one  in  which  only  guineas  are  spilt,  and 
only  themselves  are  involved.  With  Governments  as  parties  to  the 
dispute  the  point  of  national  honour  would  preclude  compromise,  emd 
there  is  no  Coxirt  of  Appeal  except  the  ultimate  appeal  of  arms.  Not 
only  will  private  quarrels  be  converted  into  national  quarrels,  but  the 
occasions  of  quarrels  will  be  indefinitely  multiplied.” 

The  dangers  associated  with  the  nationalisation  of  shipping, 
and,  in  fact,  any  incursions  into  trade  on  the  part  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  illustrated  by  recent  debates  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  Line  in  its  attack  upon 
the  dozen  or  so  British  companies  which  have  built  up,  with  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  the  route  between  this  country 
and  Australia,  and  by  so  doing  have  conferred  great  benefits 
on  the  people  of  Australia.  The  tendency  of  Governments  to 
subsidise  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  to  own  and  operate  ships,  and 
to  reserve  their  so-called  coasting  trade  to  their  own  nationals, 
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are  the  most  disturbing  factors  in  the  shipping  outlook.  Their 
influence  must  be  to  retard  the  recovery  of  international  trade, 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  in  the  last  analysis,  de¬ 
pends,  and  to  embitter  relations  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
even,  it  may  be,  to  sow  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  overseas.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  States  which 
profess  to  practise  democratic  doctrines,  pure  and  undefiled,  and 
denounce  war  and  armaments,  should  by  their  interference  with 
international  trade,  and  particularly  with  shipping,  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  future  misunderstandings,  if  not  of  wars. 

*  .  «  *  *  * 

The  wide-sweeping  influence  of  the  legislative  efforts,  not  of 
one  foreign  Government,  but  of  many,  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  flow  by  sea  of  the  world’s  trade  can  be  appreciated  only 
if  the  shipping  situation  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  available 
statistical  data.  The  balance  of  mercantile  sea- power  was  com¬ 
pletely  changed  during  the  war,  and  in  the  succeeding  four 
years  or  so  it  has  only  been  partially  readjusted.  As  will  be 
seen,  that  readjustment  has  not  been  generally  favourable  to  this 
country’s  shipping  interests.  At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  there 
were  afloat — excluding  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons — 4,680  sailing 
vessels  of  3,027,834  tons,  and  29,255  steamers  and  motor  vessels 
of  61,342,952  tons,  making  a  world  total  of  33,935  vessels  of 
64,370,786  tons  gross.  At  the  opening  of  the  World  War  the 
corresponding  total  was  49,089,552.  The  carrying  power  of  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  had  thus  been  increased  in  six  years 
by  upwards  of  15,000,000  tons,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  during 
the  war  amounting  to  15,000,000  tons,  and  the  complete,  or 
partial,  suspension  during  the  conflict  of  ship  construction  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  statistical  statement  which 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  effective  sea-carrying  power 
of  the  world.  The  sailing  ship  is  of  steadily  decreasing  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  wooden  tonnage,  which  under  the  influence  of  war 
increased  owing  to  the  American  programme,  may  be  disregarded. 
The  vessels  that  remain  after  these  deductions  have  been  made 
constitute  a  volume  of  shipping  which  is  available  for  the  carriage 
of  international  trade.  The  following  statement,  based  on  the 
statistics  prepared  by  Lloyd’s  Register,  contrasts  the  sea-going 
steel  and  iron  steamers  and  motor  vessels  owned  by  the  principal 
maritime  countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  in  June,  1922, 
the  figures  of  the  ships  launched  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1922  being  added. 
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Sea-going  Steel  and  Iron  Steamers  and  Motor  Vessels  owned  by  the 
Principal  Maritime  Countries. 


Country. 

June,  1914. 

June,  1922. 

Difference 

between 

United  Kingdom 

Tons  Gross. 
18,877,000 

Tons  Gross. 
19,053,000 

1922  and  1914. 
Tons  Gross. 

-f  176,000 

British  Dominions 

1,407,000 

2,201,000 

+  794,000 

America  (United  States) 

.  1,837,000 

12,506,000 

4-10,669,000 

Austria-Hungary 

1,052,000 

Nil 

— 

Denmark 

768,000 

944,000 

4-  176,000 

Franco  . . 

1,918,000 

3,303,000 

4-  1,385,000 

Germany 

6,098,000 

1,783,000 

-  3,315,000 

Greece  . . 

820,000 

653,000 

-  167,000 

Holland 

1,471,000 

2,613,000 

4-  1,142,000 

Italy . 

1,428,000 

2,600,000 

4-  1,172,000 

Japan  . . 

1,642,000 

3,326,000 

4-  1,683,000 

Norway 

1,923,000 

2,337,000 

4-  414,000 

Spain 

883,000 

1,187,000 

+  304,000 

Sweden  . . 

992,000 

996,000 

4-  4,000 

Other  Countries 

2,398,000 

3,301,000 

4-  903,000 

Total  Abroad 

23,637,000 

37,749,000 

+  14,112,000 

World’s  Total 

42,614,000 

66,802,000 

+  14,288,000 

Launched  July-Dee.,  1922 

— 

1,001,721 

— 

— 

67,803,721 

— 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion,  making  liberal  allowance  for 
the  marine  casualties  of  the  last  six  months  of  1922  and  for  the 
ships  struck  off  the  Eegister  for  old  age  or  other  causes,  that 
there  are  now  afloat  upwards  of  57,500,000  tons  of  steam  and 
motor  shipping,  or  at  the  lowest  estimate  15,000,000  tons  more 
than  in  June,  1914.  There  is  still  under  construction,  moreover, 
nearly  1,500,000  tons.  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  a  great 
clearance  of  the  older  tonnage  during  the  present  year,  there  will 
he  afloat  by  December  next  16,500,000  more  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
steamers  and  motor  vessels  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

This  calculation  conveys  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  ship  con¬ 
struction  which  has  been  going  on  in  practically  every  maritime 
country  in  the  past  six  years.  It  is  the  fact,  not  to  be  ignored, 
that  upwards  of  one-fifth  of  these  ships  are  fifteen  years  or  more 
old,  and  have,  therefore,  owing  to  the  progress  of  ship  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment,  passed  the  high-water  mark  of  efficiency. 
But,  however  liberal  the  allowance  which  may  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  apparent  that  the  tonnage  now  available  greatly 
exceeds  the  volume  of  the  cargoes  to  be  carried. 

At  a  rough  estimate  the  .world’s  production  of  goods  is  probably 
not  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1914,  owing  to 
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the  varied  influences,  industrial,  economic  and  political,  flowing 
from  the  Great  War.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  statistics 
published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  with  reference  to  British 
and  foreign  trade.  The  whole  of  British  imports  and  exports 
have  been  revalued  on  the  basis  of  1913  prices,  and  we  thus  get 
the  following  contrast : 

Values  on  Basis  of  1913  Prices. 


Total 

Exports 

Imports. 

Re-Exports. 

(U.K.  Goods). 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Trade  of  1913 

768,736 

109,667 

625,254 

Trade  of  1919 

679,786 

86,726 

288,106 

Trade  of  1920 

679,274 

98,909 

372,476 

,  Trade  of  1921 

670,912 

86,127 

261,647 

Trade  of  1922 

669,391 

89,318 

361,836 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  volume  of  imports  in  1922  was 

85.8  per  cent.,  in  1921  74.3  per  cent.,  in  1920  and  1919  88'! 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  in  1913,  and  that  the  percentages  of  the 
1913  volume  attained  by  British  exports  were  68.9  last  year, 

49.8  in  1921,  70.9  in  1920,  and  54.9  in  1919.  It  is  certain  that 
other  European  countries  have  not  recovered  as  much  as  Great 
Britain,  and  world  production  is  unquestionably  at  least  one-third 
less  than  in  1913. 

This  leads  us  to  another  interesting  conclusion.  If  world  pro¬ 
duction  is,  as  suggested,  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1913,  approximately  32,000,000  tons  of  shipping  would  now 
suflfice  for  its  carriage,  whereas  there  is  afloat  about  57,500,000 
tons,  representing  a  surplus  of  tonnage  of  25,500,000  tons.  We 
know,  however,  there  is  nothing  like  this  amount  of  tonnage  laid 
up  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  depression,  world-wide  in 
its  influences,  in  the  shipping  industry.  How  is  the  great 
difference  accounted  for?  In  some  measure  it  is  due  probably 
to  the  disorganisation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  This  disorganisation  has  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  communities  of  the  Old  World,  including  ourselves, 
should  go  further  afield  for  essential  supplies.  Imports  and 
exports  are,  therefore,  at  sea  for  a  longer  period,  and  a  larger 
volume  of  shipping  is,  consequently,  employed  than  in  pre-war 
days.  In  the  second  place,  the  ships,  and  particularly  liners,  are 
less  heavily  burdened  ;  shipowners,  in  the  fierce  competition  which 
has  developed,  are  satisfied  with  small  cargoes  rather  than  that 
their  ships  should  be  laid  up.  In  the  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  light  is  shed  on  this  aspect  of 
the  picture.  The  movement  of  our  import  trade  has  been 
analysed,  showing  (a)  tonnage  entrances  of  shipping;  (b)  the 
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weight  of  the  imports,  and  (c)  the  average  import  carrying  power 
of  the  shipping  employed  ; 

Year  ended  Slst  December. 


1913. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Tonnage  Entrances. 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

British  Ships  . . 

32,292,343 

25,530,845 

25,117,719 

28,421,620 

Foreign  Ships  . . 

16,771,890 

10,987,391 

11,994,043 

14,904,405 

Total 

49,064,233 

36,518,236 

37,111,762 

43,326,025 

Weights  of  Imports. 

Food,  Drink  and  To¬ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

bacco 

Raw  Materials  and  Ar¬ 

18,705,000 

15,630,000 

15,300,000 

16,500,000 

ticles  mainly  unmanu¬ 
factured 

28,943,000 

22,596,000 

15,800,000* 

19,700,000 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly 

manufactured,  includ¬ 
ing  miscellaneous 

8,354,000 

7,316,000 

8,200,000 

7,800,000 

Total 

56,002,000 

45,542,000 

39,300,000 

44,000,000 

Average  import  carrying 

power  in  weight  per  100 
tons  net  of  Shipping 
Entrances 

114 

125 

106 

102 

*  Includes  3,400,000  tons  of  coal. 

A  third  contrihutive  cause  to  the  employment  of  more  ships 
to  perform  the  same  services  is  the  inefficiency  in  loading  and 
discharging  cargoes,  which  still  exists  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the 
world.  An  experienced  shipowner  in  the  British  coasting  trade 
recently  stated  that,  through  the  absence  of  proper  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  facilities  at  British  ports,  three  ships  are 
now  required  on  some  routes  where  two  would  suffice  if  adequate 
improvements  were  carried  out.  What  is  true  of  no  mean  pro¬ 
portion  of  British  ports  is  true  of  many  foreign  ports.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  is  out  of  date  and  loading  and  discharging  proceed  slowly. 
Another  factor  is  the  inefficiency  of  dockside  labour  as  compared 
with  the  conditions  which  existed  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  In 
this  respect  there  has  been  some  improvement  during  the  past 
year,  but  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement.  The  con¬ 
ditions  which  obtain  in  British  ports  are  reflected  in  varying 
degree  in  practically  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  factors  is  that  a  far  larger 
volume  of  shipping  is  now  being  employed  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case ;  shipowners  and  shippers,  as  well  as  producers  and 
consumers,  are  the  sufferers.  The  world  stands  to  lose  by  in¬ 
efficient  shipping  and  to  gain  enormously  by  its  efficiency. 
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Though  the  influence  of  the  cost  of  sea  carriage  on  the  ordinary 
household  budget  is  small,  far  less  than  land  carriage,  in  the 
aggregate  the  additional  burden,  which  is  thrown  upon  all  classes 
of  all  nations — whether  they  be  situated  on  the  seaboard  or  not— 
is  a  considerable  handicap  on  every  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  return  to  pre-war  economic  conditions. 

Though  the  volume  of  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  is  slightly 
larger  than  in  1914,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  world’s 
total  is  much  smaller  than  it  was ;  in  1914  the  United  Kingdom 
owned  nearly  44J  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  sea-going  steam  ton¬ 
nage,  but  Lloyd’s  Eegister  calculates  that  by  June  last  that 
percentage  had  fallen  to  about  33 J.  British  shipowners  have 
struggled  for  over  four  years  to  conquer  manifold  difficulties  with 
a  larger  measure  of  success  than  even  they  could  have  anticipated. 
During  the  war  they  were  subject  to  Excess  Profits  Duty  and 
income  tax  of  a  peculiarly  discriminatory  character;  and  since 
the  war  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in  several  foreign 
countries,  and  in  some  of  the  Dominions,  to  mulct  them  in  addi¬ 
tional  imposts,  which  in  some  cases  are  calculated  not  on  their 
profits,  but  on  the  gross  freights  which  they  earn.  They  have 
also  been  confronted  with  a  continuous  fall  in  freights,  as  shown 
by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  index  numbers,  the  retail  prices 
as  calculated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  being  added  : 


Time 

Labour  Gazette 

1922. 

Freights. 

Charter. 

Retail  Prices. 

Average  1921 

37-6 

36-3 

940 

Average  1922 

29-7 

26-6 

76-2 

The  running  costs  of  ships,  though  lower  than  they  were,  have 
continued  high ;  whereas  the  miner’s  wage  is  only  42  per  cent, 
above  pre-war  level,  that  of  the  seaman  is  100  per  cent,  higher. 
Shipowners  of  this  country,  with  characteristic  courage,  have 
refused  to  be  defeated  by  the  many  adverse  influences  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend — internal  influences  as  well  as  external. 
Probably  the  larger  number  of  voyages  undertaken  last  year  were 
made  at  a  loss.  But,  fortunately,  British  shipping  is  not  only 
conducted  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  but  it  is  also  conducted 
on  conservative  lines,  reserves  being  built  up  during  periods  of 
prosperity  to  be  drawn  upon  in  times  of  adversity. 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  British  shipping  industry 
had  been  nationalised  in  accordance  with  the  official  programme 
of  the  Labour  Party  it  would  have  become  last  year  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  National  Exchequer,  or,  failing  that  support,  it 
would  have  been  ruined.  No  State  which  has  ever  existed  has 
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made  provision  for  the  inevitable  set-backs  in  trade ;  it  accu¬ 
mulates  no  funds,  but  accumulates  only  debts,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  are  represented  by  visible  assets.  That 
has  been  the  universal  experience  under  the  Capitalist 
system,  and  it  needs  no  proof  that  under  a  Socialistic 
regime  the  assets  would  be  smaller  and  the  debt  larger, 
apart  altogether  from  the  inefficiency  in  the  commercial 
sphere  which  is  associated  with  bureaucratic  control.  During  the 
period  through  which  it  is  now  passing  British  shipping  has  been 
living  on  its  “  fat  ” — in  other  words,  on  its  reserves.  No  State 
has  ever  yet  possessed  financial  reserves :  its  only  recourse  at  all 
times  is  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  and  when  trade  is  least 
buoyant  its  demands  are  necessarily  highest.  Whether  the  com¬ 
munity  would  have  consented  to  additional  taxation  during  the 
past  year  or  so  in  order  to  maintain  a  nationalised  merchant  fleet 
is  more  than  doubtful.  It  would  probably  have  rebelled,  as  the 
taxpayers  have  rebelled  in  France  and  in  Canada,  and  as  they  are 
apparently  rebelling  successfully  in  the  United  States.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  by  the  very  nature  of  their  organisation  and  their 
dependence  upon  the  favour  of  the  electors,  who  have  to.be  con¬ 
ciliated,  improvident  and  spendthrift.  And  if  British  shipping 
had  been  nationalised  after  the  war,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
country  would  by  this  time  have  ceased  to  be  predominant  in  the 
sea-carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  shipping  outlook,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  overcast  by  the 
attempts  of  various  foreign  Governments  to  interfere  with  what 
is  essentially  an  international  trade.  The  idea  of  a  Government 
shipping  monopoly  is  an  economic  absurdity  and  a  very  costly 
one.  In  the  report  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  from  which  citation  has  already  been  made — a  report 
bearing  every  trace  of  Sir  Norman  Hill’s  incisive  style  of  argu¬ 
ment — it  is  remarked  : 

“  The  earrj'ing  facilities  afforded  by  merchant  ships  are  sold  and  bought 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  coal  or  wheat,  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose^ 
that  the  possession  by  a  nation  of  the  ability  to  provide  such  carrying 
facilities  creates  any  power  differing  from  that  created  by  the  possession 
by  any  other  nation  of  the  ability  to  provide  the  cargo  to  be  carried.  .  .  . 

“  The  coal  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  factor  of  great 
importance  in  world  commerce,  but  that  trade  has  only  been  possible 
because  other  countries  have  furnished  the  food  and  raw  materials  out 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  fed  and  clothed.  The  production  on  the  one  hand  of  coal,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  wheat  or  wool,  is  not  commerce.  Something  more  is 
needed,  and  that  is  the  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other.  To  effect  that 
exchange  ship  carrying  power  is  needed,  and  if  the  nations  are  to  share 
in  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offering  throughout  the  world, 
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those  countries  which  have  special  natural  advantages  to  offer  to  shipowners 
must  bring  their  ship  carrying  power  into  the  meu’ket,  so  that  the  value 

■  of  those  services  may  be  used  to  the  utmost  to  faciUtate  the  adjustment 
of  the  exchange.  .  .  .  The  nations  controlling  any  substantial  proportion 
of  the  shipments  of  the  food  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  the  world 
stands  in  need,  have  in  their  hands  a  far  more  formidable  power  than  that 
conferred  by  the  mere  possession  of  cargo  carrying  ships.  So  long  as 
equality  of  opportunity  is  given  to  all  ships,  under  all  flags,  in  all  ports, 

f  the  international  trade  of  no  nation  need  be  limited  or  controlled  to  the 

I  carrying  power  of  its  own  mercantile  marine.” 

I  A  serious  matter  in  the  outlook  is  the  future  of  the  merchant 

,  shipping  of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1914,  America  possessed 

I  1,837,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  excluding  vessels  of  less  than 

!  100  tons;  according  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping^  the 

[  United  States  had  only  eight  vessels  then  employed  in  foreign 

I  trade.  What  is  the  position  to-day?  At  the  end  of  last  June 

the  Americans  possessed  12,506,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  steam 
or  motor  shipping,  apart  from  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
i  and  they  have  since  completed  75,000  tons.  This  calculation 

;  ignores  sailing  ships,  and  also  the  vessels  of  wood  construction 

i  of  1,147,000  tons.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  existing  volume 

i  of  iron  and  steel  tonnage  was  contracted  for  by  the  United 

I  States  Government  during  the  war.  The  future  of  these  Govern¬ 

ment-owned  ships  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  issues  of 
American  politics  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  become  responsible  for  a  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  the  pre- 

■  dominant  feature  of  which  is  that  every  foreign  vessel  entering 
American  ports  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  build  up  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  American  shipping.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  this  measure,  the  future  of  American  shipping,  and  particularly 
the  Government-owned  vessels,  is  one  of  the  incalculable  factors 
on  the  shipping  horizon. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  even  after  setting  aside  as 
useless  practic-ally  all  the  sailers  as  well  as  the  wooden  vessels, 
874  steel  steamers  are  laid  up  in  idleness,  and  only  386  are  being 
operated  on  the  following  trade  routes  : 


Tracies. 

Vessels. 

Deadweight 

tons. 

United  States  Government ; 

Army  Service 

1 

10,013 

Northern  Europe : 

United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  . . 

77 

664,197 

Bordeaux-Hamburg  range 

93 

834,319 

Scandinavian  and  Baltic 

12 

88,397 

Total 

183 

1,676,926 

(1)  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  Janunry-February,  1923. 
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Deadweight 

Trades. 

Vessels. 

tons. 

Southern  Europe : 

Spanish  Atlantic  and  Portuguese 

3 

23,214 

Spanish  Mediterranean  . . 

5 

40,467 

French  Mediterranean,  Italy  and  Adriatic  Sea . . 

13 

103,917 

Greek  and  Black  Sea  . .  . .  . . 

18 

140,967 

Total  . 

39 

308,566 

British  India 

7 

66,720 

Australian 

12 

107,717 

Hawaii 

2 

26,384 

Orient 

60 

530,432 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . 

5 

44,702 

Total 

76 

773,965 

Africa : 

East  Coast,  South  Africa 

6 

62,901 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

6 

43,088 

Total 

11 

96,989 

South  America : 

East  Coast 

33 

287,604 

West  Coast 

7 

-  43,663 

Total 

40 

331,267 

West  Indies  and  Caribbean 

13 

64,247 

Foreign  Service 

14 

77,283 

Domestic  : 

Coastwise 

4 

16,716 

Inter-coastal 

6 

62,503 

Total 

37 

200,749 

Grand  Total 

386 

3,297,461 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Government-owned  ships,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  are  placing 
an  annual  burden  on  the  American  taxpayers  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $50,000,000  a  year.  President  Harding,  in  an 
address  to  Congress  in  November,  T922,  in  support  of  the  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill,  admitted  that  the  American  people,  having  become 
the  owners  of  a  large  volume  of  shipping,  were  face  to  face  wdth 
a  ‘  ‘  grim  actuality  ”  : 

“  The  war  construction  and  the  later  completion  of  war  contracts, 
where  completion  was  believed  to  be  the  greater  economy  to  the  public 
Treasury,  left  us  approximately  13,200,000  gross  tonnage  in  ships.  The 
figures  are  nearer  12,500,000  tons  now,  owing  to  the  scrapping  of  the  wooden 
fleet.  More  than  half  this  tonnage  is  Government  owned.  The  net  loss 
to  the  United  States  Treasury — sums  actually  taken  therefrom  in 
this  Government  operation  (of  its  tonnage) — averaged  approximately 
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$16,000,000  per  month  during  the  year  prior  to  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  present  Administration. 

“  A  constant  warfare  on  this  loss  of  public  funds,  and  the  draft  to 
service  of  capable  business  management  and  experienced  operating  direc¬ 
tors,  have  resulted  in  applied  efficiency  and  enforced  economies.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  report  the  diminution  of  the  losses  to  $4,000,000 
per  month,  or  a  total  of  $60,000,000  a  year  ;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
Government  should  continue  a  policy  from  which  so  enormous  a  Treasury 
loss  is  the  inevitable  outcome.  .  .  .  But  I  have  not  properly  portrayed 
all  the  current  losses  to  the  public  Treasury.  We  are  wearing  out  our 
ships  without  any  provision  for  replacement.  We  are  having  these  losses 
through  deterioration  now,  and  are  charging  nothing  against  our  capital 
€iccount.  But  the  losses  are  there  and  regrettably  larger  under  Govern¬ 
ment  operation  than  vmder  private  control.  Only  a  few  years  of  con¬ 
tinual  losses  on  capital  account  will  make  these  losses  through  depreciation 
alone  to  exceed  the  fifty  millions  a  year  now  drawn  to  cover  losses  in 
operation. 

“  The  gloomy  pictme  of  losses  does  not  end  even  there.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  known  war  cost  of  three  billions  of  dpllars  for  the  present 
tonnage,  I  will  not  venture  to  appraise  its  cash  value  to-day.  It  may  as 
well  be  confessed  now  as  at  some  later  time  that  in  the  mad  rush  to  build, 
in  establishing  shipyards  wherever  men  would  organise  to  expend  Govern¬ 
ment  money,  when  we  made  shipbuilders  overnight  quite  without  regard 
to  previous  occupations  or  pursuits,  we  builded  poorly,  often  very  poorly. 
Moreover,  we  constructed  without  any  formvilated  programme  for  a 
merchant  marine. 

“  The  war  emergency  impelled,  and  the  cry  was  for  ships,  any  kind 
of  ships.  The  error  is  recalled  in  regret  rather  than  criticism.  The  point 
is  that  our  fleet,  costing  approximately  three  billions,  is  worth  only  a 
fraction  of  that  cost  to-day.  Whatever  that  fraction  may  be,  the  truth 
remains  that  we  have  no  market  in  which  to  sell  the  ships  imder  our 
present  policy,  and  a  programme  of  surrender  and  sacrifice  and  the 
liquidation  which  is  inevitable  unless  the  pending  legislation  is  sanctioned, 
will  cost  scores  of  millions  more.” 

The  British  j)eople,  who  are  never  ungenerous  towards  those 
who  have  stood  by  them  in  adversity,  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  American  Government  embarked  on 
its  shipbuilding  “  hustle.”  It  was  at  the  moment  when,  owing 
to  the  sinkings  of  merchant  tonnage  by  enemy  submarines,  the 
Allies  were  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  defeat  for  want  of 
adequate  sea-carrying  capacity  to  maintain  their  military  efforts. 
What  is  now  to  be  done  with  all  these  ships?  It  is  open  to  any 
State  to  subsidise  its  shipping  out  of  its  own  funds,  but  there  are 
grave  objections  to  subsidies  being  provided  by  the  taxation  of 
shipping  under  other  flags.  It  may  be  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  this  Government  tonnage  presents  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  prove  a  matter  of  time.  It  has  been  officially  estimated 
that  about  half  the  tonnage  is,  for  various  reasons,  uneconomic ; 
it  was  built  in  a  hurry,  and  it  bears  traces  of  those  conditions. 
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As  to  the  rest,  events  may  convince  the  Americans  that  heavy 
sacrifices  are  inevitable.  What  is  their  relation  to  the  World 
War?  They  became  associated  with  the  Allies,  because  the  cause 
which  the  Allies  had  espoused  in  1914  was  afterwards  seen  to 
be  the  cause  also  of  the  United  States.  Every  Ally  is  now  bur¬ 
dened  with  war  debts,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Americans  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure  which  they  made 
upon  merchant  ship  construction  must  be  regarded  as,  in  large 
part,  a  loss  attributable  to  the  war,  corresponding,  although  on 
a  modest  scale,  to  the  debts  which  the  Allied  nations  incurred. 
The  Allies  sacrificed  practically  everything  but  their  souls,  and 
for  years  to  come  Great  Britain  will  be  paying  heavy  tribute  to 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  war  debts  of  the  Allies,  with 
little  hope  of  receiving  any  of  the  payments  due  to  her  from 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

.  The  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  shipping  outlook  is,  however, 
the  increase  of  German  shipping.  Germany  has  already  created 
a  considerable  merchant  fleet,  and  the  construction  of  the  ships 
has  been  subsidised  by  the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  protested  its  poverty  and  failed  to  make  reparation  for  the 
damage  it  inflicted  upon  the  Allies  during  the  war.  The  sequence 
of  events  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  appears,  however,  that  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  Government  set  aside 
a  sum  of  twelve  milliards  of  marks  to  be  spent  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  mercantile  marine.  It  was  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  shipowners  for  the  tonnage  which  they  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Allies.  There  is  something  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  the  mark  was  manipulated  by 
the  commercial  magnates,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the 
Government.  However  that  may  be,  the  value  of  the  mark 
steadily  fell — far  more  rapidly  than  German  shipyard  wages  rose — 
with  the  result  that  the  shipowners  made  a  further  demand  upon 
the  Government,  and  in  the  result  obtained  another  eighteen 
milliards  of  marks.  In  these  circumstances  the  shipyards  of 
Germany  have  been  kept  busy,  and  month  by  month  fresh  tonnage 
has  been  launched.  Simultaneously  the  shitiowners  have  been 
buying  “second-hand”  tonnage  abroad.  The  Shipping  World 
has  given  particulars  of  the  purchases  which  have  been  made  since 
July,  1921.  The  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  German  owners 
have  repurchased  about  150  ships,  aggregating  about  600,000  gross 
tons,  from  the  Allies,  among  them  ships  of  nearly  every  size 
and  type,  as  follows  :  30  steamers  up  to  2,000  gross  tons ;  35  from 
2,000  to  3,000  tons;  15  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons;  20  from  4,000 
to  5,000  tons ;  21  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons ;  11  from  6,000  to  7,000 
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tons;  5  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons;  and  6  over  8,000  gross  reg. 
tons  each. 

The  Germans  have  thus  become  possessed  once  more  of  a  large 
merchant  fleet  in  conditions  which  enable  it  to  compete  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  placed  such  ships  as  they 
possessed  on  the  trade  routes  which  they  had  developed  prior  to 
the  war,  and  as  new  tonnage  has  become  available  they  have  made 
remarkable  progress  in  strengthening  theiv  jwsition.  In  one  of 
its  recent  issues  Fairplay  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  was  made  last  year.  German  ships  have  lately 
resumed  their  traffic  to  Australian  as  well  as  South  African  ports, 
and  the  network  of  German  services  throughout  the  world  is 
now  complete,  though  those  services  are  conducted,  of  course, 
on  more  modest  lines  than  was  the  case  nine  years  ago. 

In  the  traffic  to  North  America  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  has  opened 
a  freight  and  passenger  service  of  its  own  from  Bremen  to  New  York. 
The  company  works  in  agreement  with  the  American  Shipping  Board. 
In  the  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Line  and  the  United  American 
Lines  (the  Harriman  concern)  between  Hamburg  and  New  York,  the 
carriage  of  cabin  passengers — in  the  preceding  year  only  vessels  for  third- 
class  passengers  were  active  hero — has  been  resumed  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  employment  of  the  two  American  steamers  Resolute  and  Reliance, 
to  be  joined  by  the  Deutschland  and  Albert  BaUin.  Regular  sailings  from 
Hamburg  to  New  Orleans  have  been  opened  by  a  smaller  German  shipping 
company. 

The  traffic  of  the  German  lines  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  hats  been  enlarged 
by  a  monthly  freight  service  of  the  Reederei,  A.G.  Hugo  Stinnes  and  a 
fortnightly  fast  service  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Line. 

In  the  West  Indian,  Mexico  and  Central  America  trade  Germany  is 
represented  by  several  lines. 

The  South  American  trade  (East  Coast)  of  the  German  lines  has 
been  changed  during  the  past  year  only  so  far  as  the  companies  which 
are  active  in  this  sphere  have  enlarged  their  services  and  improved  their 
organisations  by  a  more  efficient  tonnage.  The  Hamburg  Siidanieri- 
kanische  Dampfschiffahrts  Gesellschaft  at  present  runs  a  fast  p&ssenger 
and  freight  service  to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate.  In  the  joint  service 
of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie  and  the  United  American  Lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  joint  service  of  the  A.G.  Hugo  Stinnes  and  the  Artus  Line,  the 
number  of  departures  has  been  increased.  The  Norddeutscher-Lloyd 
despatches  to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  at  three-weekly  intervals.  The 
traffic  to  the  West  Coast  has  been  increased  especially  by  the  fact  that 
the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie  has  resumed  its  regular  pre-war  sailings. 
The  joint  West  Coast  service  of  the  Kosmos  Line  and  the  Roland  Line 
has  been  enlarged.  The  vessels  now  sail  at  fortnightly  intervals  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  at  six-weeky  intervals  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  Chile  and  Peru. 

The  East  Asian  trade  has  newly  been  entered  by  the  A.G.  Hugo 
Stinnes,  with  a  monthly  paissenger  and  freight  service.  The  Rickmers 
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Line  has  also  resumed  its  pre-war  freight  service  and  has  extended  its 
sailings  to  Vladivostock.  The  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika 
Line,  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  the  Ellerman  and  Bucknall  Steamship 
Company,  and  A.  Holt  and  Company,  shows  an  increased  number  of 
departures.  A  vessel  is  despatched  about  every  ten  days.  In  the  trade 
to  British  India,  the  Bremen  Hansa  Line  has  now  enlatrged  its  service,  so 
that  four  steamers  can  be  despatched  at  about  monthly  intervals.  The 
ports  of  the  Dutch  Indies  are  served  by  a  fortnightly  service  of  the  Deutsch 
Australische  Dampfschiilahrts  Gesellschaft  in  conjimction  with  Dutch 
shipping  companies.  The  Africa  service  of  the  German  shipping  companies 
(Woermann  Line,  Deutsch  Ost-Afrika  Line,  Hamburg  Amerika  Lino, 
and  Hamburg-Bremer  Afrika-Line)  has  been  considerably  expanded 
during  the  past  year.  At  present  it  includes  seven  routes  and  serves  the 
most  important  ports  of  West,  South-West,  South  and  East  Africa,  in 
the  north  as  far  eis  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. 

German  shipping  is  being  conducted  in  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  at  present,  whatever  embarrassments  may  occur  at  a  later 
date  when  the  mark,  having  been  stabilised,  begins  eventually 
to  recover.  German  shipping  earns  its  freights  in  the  currency  of 
the  various  countries  to  which  the  ships  trade  ;  but  of  the  running 
costs — wages,  provisions,  deck  and  engine  stores,  representing 
nearly  half  the  operating  charges,  are  paid  in  the  depreciated 
paper  mark.  These  payments  are,  moreover,  made,  not  at  the 
external  rate,  but  at  the  internal  rate,  for  the  mark  in  Germany 
always  stands  better  than  the  mark  abroad.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  German  shipping  has  been  earning  considerable  profits 
at  a  time  when  shipping  under  other  flags  has  been  run  at  a  loss 
or  with  a  very  small  balance  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  R.  T.  Merrill, 
Director  of  Research  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  has 
affirmed  that  the  exchange,  apart  from  other  influences,  works 
in  Germany’s  favour,  and  “.  makes  it  practically  impossible  to 
compete  so  long  as  the  paper  mark  is  on  a  nominal  basis  ;  and  only 
the  limitations  of  German  tonnage  prevent  her,  under  existing 
conditions,  from  running  all  other  merchant  flags  off  the  sea.” 

No  one  who  has  made  the  most  cursory  study  of  the  industrial 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  Germany  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  can  help  wondering  whether,  behind  the  apparent  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  pleas  of  poverty,  there  does  not  lie  a  carefully 
co-ordinated  plan.  France,  Italy  and  Russia  suffered  invasion 
and  devastation  during  the  war;  except  in  East  Prussia,  the 
industrial  power  of  Germany  remained  uninjured.  Expert 
visitors  to  various  parts  of  Germany  have  been  impressed  by  the 
extent  to  which  steelworks,  dyeworks,  and  other  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  have  been  remodelled  and  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery.  The  capacity  of  the  German  chemical 
industry  is  now  eighty  times  our  own — an  industrial  factor  which 
would  have  a  grim  importance  in  any  future  w’ar,  for  it  indi- 
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cates  our  respective  rates  of  production  of  munitions.  Sir 
William  Larke  has  recorded  that  Germany  last  year  consumed 
seven  and  a  half  million  tons  of  her  iron  and  steel  production, 
indicating  that  she  has  extended  her  industrial  capacity  enor¬ 
mously.  He  has  added  that  “  when  he  was  in  Germany  last 
October  he  found  that  advantage  was  being  taken  of  the  rate  of 
exchange,  works  w'ere  being  remodelled,  and  money  being  spent 
on  them  like  water.  As  soon  as  conditions  were  such  that 
Germany  could  resume  her  trade,  she  would  have  a  large  export¬ 
able  surplus.” 

Is  the  German  merchant  fleet,  which  is  being  so  rapidly 
re-created,  the  long-arm  of  the  German  industrialists,  enabling 
them  to  re-enter  the  markets  of  the  world  in  most  favourable 
conditions  when  the  moment  comes?  IMillions  have  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  spent  in  re-equipping  Germany  industrially,  while  vast 
sums  have  also  been  spent  in  merchant  shipbuilding,  and  German 
workers  are  not  only  labouring  for  long  hours,  but  they  receive 
low  wages.  Are  the  dice  being  loaded  so  as  to  enable  Germany 
to  resume,  with  renewed  hopes  of  success,  her  efforts  to  assert 
her  economic  dominion  over  the  world?  Behind  all  the  seem¬ 
ing  of  things  there  lies  the  suspicion  that  Germany  is  not  as  poor 
as  she  pretends  to  be.  It  may  be  that  the  re-equipping  of  her 
industries  and  the  rebuilding  of  her  merchant  fleet,  in  association 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  represent  a  gamble.  That 
gamble  may  fail,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  succeed. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  cursory  survey  of  the  shipping  situation 
that  t^he  outlook  is  confused  and  unsettled.  There  are  many 
factors,  the  exact  importance  of  which  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  assess.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  all  recent  references  in 
this  country  to  ‘‘shipping  booms”  and  ‘‘shipbuilding  booms” 
have  sprung  from  failure  to  realise  the  action  and  reaction  of 
many  influences.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  are  the 
champions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  ‘‘The  true  freedom  of 
the  seas,”  it  has  been  urged,  ‘‘  is  gained  by  securing  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  vessels  under  all  flags  in  all  ports  of  the'  world. 
This  freedom  must  be  secured  for  British  shipping  and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Empire  be  employed  to  maintain  it.”  Unless 
international  trade  is  to  be  hamstrung  and  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  throughout  the  world  impoverished,  respect  must  be  paid 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  seas  are  all  one  and  that 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  complete  freedom  of  sea  carriage 
must  prove  a  disaster  to  all  nations,  great  and  small. 

Abchibald  Hubd. 


CEYLON  CONSTITUTIONAL  EEFOEMS. 


Ceylon  exists,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  as  an  island  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  bring  disillusionment  and 
disenchantment  to  many  to  be  told  that  the  clash  and  struggle  of 
politics  exist  to  mar  the  beautiful  picture  our  imagination  paints 
of  this  delightful  island.  Though  so  close  to  India,  and  dependent 
on  India  for  labour,  for  food,  and  in  banking,  Ceylon  has  politic¬ 
ally  stood  alone,  and  is  proud  of  her  position  as  the  premier 
Crown  Colony,  as,  indeed,  she  has  grounds  for  pride  in  her  pro¬ 
gress  and  development.  Following  the  War,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she  has  been  stirred  to  a  political  consciousness  that  has 
caused  her  to  demand  some  release  from  the  restraints  of  the  old 
Crown  Colony  system  of  government.  Though  born,  bred,  and 
existing  in  Oriental  traditions  that  have  endured  for  centuries,  a 
demand  is  made  for  the  adoption  of  Occidental  ideals  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  and  the  advance  of  education  has  led  to  the 
claim  by  the  intelligentsia  for  a  stronger  voice  in  the  legislaturfi 
and  in  the  administration.  Before  describing  the  constitutional 
changes  already  effected  in  Ceylon  and  the  future  reforms  desired 
by  the  Ceylon  National  Congress,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  few 
essential  facts  and  figures  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  and  judge 
the  position. 

The  census  of  March,  1921,  reveals  the  position  of  the  different 
races  in  Ceylon  as  follows  : — 


Low-Country  Sinhalese  ... 

...  1,928,266 

Kandyan  Sinhalese 

...  1,088,199 

Tamils 

...  1,120,661 

Mohammedans 

298,449 

Burghers  ... 

28,923 

Europeans... 

8,421 

Others 

24,871 

4,497,689 

In  religions  the  population  is  divided  as  follows  : — Buddhists, 
2,770,000;  Hindus,  982,000;  Moslems,  301,000;  Christians, 
444,000.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  the  Sinhalese  (Low- 
Country  and  Kandyan)  form  the  Buddhist  population,  only  a  few 
being  Christians.  Except  for  a  few  who  are  Christians  the 
Tamils  are  of  the  Hindu  religion,  while  the  Burghers  and  Eura¬ 
sians  are  almost  invariably  Christians.  Literacy  is  an  essential 
qualification  for  suffrage,  and  the  census  of  last  year  shows  that 
50  per  cent,  of  males  and  17  per  cent,  of  females,  or  together 
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34  per  cent,  of  the  population,  can  read  and  write  one  of  the  native 
languages — Sinhalese  and  Tamil.  However,  only  5  per  cent,  of 
males  and  IJ  per  cent,  of  females,  or  together  3  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  can  read  and  write  English. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  King  of  Kandy  in  1815  and  the 
establishment  of  our  rule  in  the  interior,  the  British  pioneers 
came  along  and  planted  coffee.  By  1878  there  were  275,000  acres 
under  coffee,  and  in  the  period  1832-1878  exports  of  coffee  rose 
from  34,000  cwts.  to  over  1,000,000  cwts.,  while  Government 
revenue  rose  from  R8.3,700,000  to  Rs. 17, 000 ,000.  Then  came 
disease  and  killed  the  industry,  and  with  the  ruin  of  the  planter 
Government’s  revenue  fell  away  seriously.  But  though  the 
planter  was  ruined  his  spirit  was  not  broken.  He  planted  up 
cinchona,  and  in  1886,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  had  raised 
exports  of  the  bark  from  a  mere  nothing  to  15,000,000  lb.  This 
large  production,  however,  brought  the  price  of  quinine  down 
from  108.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  made  the  planter’s  work  un¬ 
profitable.  Still  not  despairing,  he  turned  his  attention  to  tea. 
In  1873  the  island  exported  23  lb.  of  tea ;  by  1890  exports  were 
47,000,000  lb.,  and  the  area  planted  102,000  acres;  while  ten 
years  later  still  exports  were  148,000,000  lb.  and  the  area  in  tea 
330,000  acres.  But  once  more  the  difficulty  arose  of  production 
having  overtaken  consumption,  and  for  about  ten  years  from 
1897  the  price  of  tea  fell  to  such  low  levels  that  there  w'as  little, 
if  any,  profit  to  the  planter.  Up  against  difficulties  again,  he 
turned  to  rubber.  In  1898  rubber  exports  were  2,792  lb. ;  by 
1919  they  were  over  100,000,000  lb.  from  385,000  acres  under 
the  product.  And  yet  again  was  the  planter  to  meet  difficulties, 
for,  production  having  exceeded  consumption,  he  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  at  a  loss  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  but,  with  the 
resilience  of  his  product  and  confident  of  better  days,  he  holds 
on  with  true  British  tenacity. 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  difficulties  of  the  planter,  and  since 
we  know  the  island  has  had  no  exports  of  importance  except  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  and  that  this  has  been  produced  in  such  large 
quantities  as  a  result  of  the  energy,  experience,  and  capital  of 
the  planter,  we  may  assume  that  the  development  of  the  island 
is  largely  due  to  him,  splendidly  seconded  by  Tamil  and  Sinhalese 
labour ;  that  the  expansion  of  trade  to  the  fine  figure  of 
£40,000,000  per  annum  (of  which  66  per  cent,  is  with  the 
Empire)  and  of  Government  revenue  from  Rs.0, 700,000  in  1837, 
when  coffee  first  started  as  an  industry,  to  R8.10,000,000  in  1870, 
to  Rs.20,000,000  in  1895,  E8.34,000,000  in  1905,  E8.51,000,000 
in  1913,  and  R8.81,000,000  in  1920,  is  traceable  to  the  industry 
and  capital  of  the  British  planter  and  merchant.  Not  less  than 
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j£40,000,000  of  British  capital  is  invested  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  millions  has  been  paid  out  in  Ceylon  in 
wages,  for  land  bought,  and  for  other  services,  and  has  helped  to 
bring  advancement  and  prosperity  to  the  population. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  native  has  played  his  part  in  the 
progress  that  has  been  achieved.  The  efforts  of  the  British 
pioneers  would  have  been  in  vain  but  for  the  loyal  support  and 
labour  of  the  Tamil  forces  recruited  from  Southern  India.  The 
Sinhalese  villages  in  the  planting  districts — better  houses  and  the 
village  trade — are  testimony  to  the  participation  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  increased  prosperity  and  the  higher  standard  of  living. 
Tea  and  rubber  estate  contracts  have  brought  little  fortunes  to 
many  a  tradesman  and  contractor,  giving  the  means  for  higher 
education  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  very  high — often 
University — standard  of  education  of  the  better-class  Ceylonese, 
the  European  standard  of  living  they  have  adopted,  their  substan¬ 
tial  and  expensive  modern  houses,  are  all  evidence  that  they  too 
have  participated  in,  and  substantially  benefited  from,  the  advance 
Ceylon  has  made. 

There  are  about  750  miles  of  railway,  with  several  big  exten¬ 
sions  in  progress,  and  all  owned  by  Government.  The  Public 
Works  Department  has  built  and  maintains  over  4,000  miles  of 
roads,  of  which  no  less  than  3,400  miles  are  metalled,  and  Ceylon 
is  probably  better  roaded  than  any  country  in  the  East.  I  have 
already  stated  that  Government’s  revenue  is  Rs .80 ,000 ,000,  while 
the  Public  Debt  stands  at  roughly  £12,000,000,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  two  years’  revenue.  Defence  costs  the  very  small  sum 
of  Rs.2,000,000. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  review  Sinhalese 
national  history,  which  can  be  traced  back  some  twenty-five 
centuries,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  demand  of  this  Oriental 
land  for  the  adoption  of  Western  political  ideals.  It  was  in  1505 
that  Ceylon  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Europe.  In  that 
year  the  Portuguese  arrived  and  were  permitted  to  trade.  Soon, 
however,  they  dominated  the  maritime  provinces,  but  in  1656 
capitulated  to  the  Dutch,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  Britisli 
in  1796.  The  interior  of  the  island,  under  the  Kings  of  Kandy, 
had,  however,  never  been  under  European  sway,  and  it  w^as  not 
till  1815  that  the  King  was  captured,  and  the  whole  island  came 
under  British  rule. 

After  the  capture  of  Colombo  in  1796  it  was  decided  that 
Ceylon  should  be  tacked  on  to  the  Madras  Presidency  and  ruled 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  Company’s  rule  was  but  of 
brief  duration,  for  its  refusal  to  recognise  and  utilise  the  old 
feudal  system  of  government  through  chiefs  roused  such  hostility 
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in  the  island  that  the  Home  Government  decided  in  1798  to 
withdraw  the  control  of  the  Company  and  constitute  Ceylon  as 
a  Crown  Colony,  restoring  the  ancient  system  of  government  by 
chiefs. 

Freed  from  the  pre-occupations  of  the  Napoleonic  War  and 
the  local  Kandyan  War,  both  of  which  ended  in  1815,  the  Home 
authorities  turned  to  the  question  of  government,  and  sent  out 
a  Commissioner  to  study  the  island’s  problem ;  and  in  1833 
Ceylon  was  given  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  nine  were  officials  and  six  unofficials  nominated 
by  the  Governor  from  the  leading  landed  proprietors  and 
merchants ;  and  an  Executive  Council  of  six  officials.  This 
Constitution  continued  more  or  less  unchanged  till  quite  recently. 
In  1908  the  demand  was  made  for  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  be  by  election,  and  in  1912  the  Legislative  Council 
was  enlarged  to  a  total  membership  of  twenty-one  (excluding 
the  Governor),  of  whom  eleven  were  officials,  six  nominated 
unofficials  (two  representing  Low-Country  Sinhalese,  one  repre¬ 
senting  Kandyan  Sinhalese,  two  the  Tamils,  and  one  the 
Mohammedans),  while  there  were  also  four  elected  members, 
representing  the  European  Urban,  the  European  Eural,  the 
Ceylonese,  and  the  Burgher  electorates.  The  Executive  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  exclusively  official.  In  1914  renewed  efforts  were 
planned  to  secure  representation  by  election,  but  on  the  Great 
War  breaking  out  political  agitation  was  abandoned,  only  to 
be  renewed  after  Peace.  In  1920,  by  “  Order  in  Council,”  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  an  Executive  Council 
of  three  unofficials  nominated  to  sit  with  three  officials,  and 
a  Legislative  C!ouncil  to  consist  of  fourteen  official  members  and 
twenty-three  unofficial  members  : — 

14  Officials  (G.O.C.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Attorney-General,  Controller 
of  Revenue,  and  certain  Heads  of  Departments. 

3  Unofficials,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  referred  to  as  Nominated 
Unofficial  Members. 

1  Unofficial,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  to  represent  Mohammedans. 

2  Unofficial,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  to  represent  Kandyans. 

1  Unofficial,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  to  represent  Indians. 

16  Unofficial,  elected  by  constituencies,  of  which  11  by  territorial 
electorates,  1  by  the  Burgher  community,  1  by  the  European 
Rural  Electorate,  1  by  the  European  Urban  Electorate,  1  by  the 
Commercial  Electorate  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  and  1  by  the 
Low-Country  Products  Association. 

Such  is  the  Constitution  to-day,  and  it  is  this  Constitution  that 
agitation  seeks  to  have  amended  ;  agitation  that  threatens  boycott 
and  non-co-operation  should  it  go  unsatisfied ;  agitation  that  has 
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already  echoed  in  oiir  House  of  Commons,  which  will  probably 
have  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  coming  sessions. 

I  will  deal  with  the  question  of  minority  communal  representa¬ 
tion  in  a  later  paragraph.  Meanwhile  let  it  be  noticed  that  the 
minority  communities — Kandyans,  Tamils,  Indians,  Burghers, 
Mohammedans,  Europeans — have  each  been  provided  with  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  some  cases  elected,  in  others  nominated,  though 
it  is  intended  that  all  should  eventually  be  elected,  and  the  reader 
can  judge  whether  that  representation  is  justified  by  reference 
to  the  population  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Government — the  officials — are  in 
a  minority,  having  only  fourteen  seats  against  twenty-three.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  very  big  step  in  popular  control, 
and  it  is  only  possible  in  normal  conditions  for  Government  to 
carry  on  by  winning  to  its  side,  by  persuasion  or  compromise, 
some  of  the  unofficials  to  enable  it  to  carry  through  Council  such 
measures  as  it  considers  necessary.  In  the  event  of  some  dead¬ 
lock  preventing  the  necessary  function  of  Government,  the 
Governor  has  power  to  declare  any  measure  of  paramount 
importance,  and  on  such  certification  the  official  votes  only  are 
to  be  counted.  It  is  not  expected  to  have  recourse  to  this 
reserve  power  in  normal  conditions,  but  it  exists  to  prevent 
administration  being  brought  to  a  standstill. 

When  these  reforms  were  announced  in  September,  1920,  the 
Ceylon  National  Congress,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer, 
announced  that  they  were  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  decided  to  “  non-co-operate  ”  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  not  participate  in  the  elections.  Since  Congress 
was  the  political  machine  that  dominated  in  the  territorial 
electorates,  and  candidates  were  virtually  nominees  of  Congress, 
this  threat  meant  that  there  would  be  no  territorial  members 
in  the  new  Council,  which  therefore  meant  that  the  reformed 
Constitution  would  not  be  given  the  chance  of  showing  whether 
it  was  a  workable  proposition  or  not.  An  arrangement  was  then 
made  between  the  Governor  and  members  representing  Congress 
that  if  the  new  Constitution  were  given  a  fair  trial  the  Governor 
would  at  the  end  of  a  year  hear  any  proposals  for  change  or 
amendment  and  forward  them  with  his  opinions  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  So  the  elections  took  place,  and  the  reformed  Council 
met  and  has  now  functioned  for  two  years.  In  accordance  with 
the  Governor’s  promise  a  full  dress  debate  was  initiated  in 
December,  1921,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  James  Pieris,  the  Member  for 
Colombo,  the  then  President  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  explain  the  communal  ques¬ 
tion  in  Ceylon.  The  ideal  condition  of  government  is  that  a 
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majority  resulting  from  a  plebiscite  of  the  country  should  rule, 
being  kept  constantly  up  to  the  mark  by  the  minority  acting  as 
a  watchful  opposition,  which  may  at  any  time  itself  become  a 
majority  and  govern.  This  ideal  is  only  possible  with  a  homo¬ 
geneous  people,  where  practically  all  are  of  one  race ;  where 
social  laws,  customs  and  conventions  are  the  same  for  all ;  where 
the  national  ideal  is  stronger  than  any  local  or  sectional  ideals. 
Do  these  conditions  obtain  in  Ceylon?  Look  at  the  population 
table  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  we  find  the  names 
of  six  different  communities  in  the  list.  Even  the  two  sections 
of  Sinhalese — the  Low-Country  Sinhalese  and  the  Kandyan 
Sinhalese — are  communally  different.  The  Kandyan  has  his 
own  social  laws,  such  as  marriage  laws  and  customs,  his  own 
laws  of  inheritance,  of  land  tenure.  He  lives  in  the  interior, 
while  the  Low-Country  Sinhalese  prefers  the  maritime  provinces. 
He  prefers  the  old  feudal  system ;  he  is  far  less  advanced  in  ideas 
than  his  Low-Country  brother,  who  has  been  in  contact  with 
Western  civilisation  for  300  years,  while  the  Kandyan  has  only 
known  it  for  100  years.  The  1,900,000  Low-Country  Sinhalese 
have  tried  to  get  the  1,000,000  Kandyans  to  combine  with  them, 
but  in  vain.  The  Kandyan  is  too  conservative,  too  jealous  of 
his  ancestry,  too  fearful  that  his  individuality,  his  proud  tradi¬ 
tions,  his  ancient  customs  will  be  crushed,  and  he  himself 
become  submerged  in  a  union  with  his  more  astute  and  advanced 
brother.  He  will  not  sink  his  individuality,  and  he  insists,  and 
always  has  insisted,  on  having  his  own  representatives  in  Council, 
Kandyans  who  not  only  understand  his  laws,  but  who  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  customs  and  can  point  out  where 
hardship  works  and  how  it  can  be  remedied. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tamils  there  is  even  less  common  ground, 
for  not  only  is  their  speech  different  from  the  Sinhalese,  they  are 
different  in  race  and  in  religion.  They  are  colonists  from  India 
just  as  we  are  colonists  from  England.  Those  few  in  the  learned 
professions  who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  may  find  occa¬ 
sional  common  ground  with  their  Sinhalese  brethren  of  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  but  the  larger  class  of  medium  educated 
Tamils  are  certainly  Tamils  before  being  Ceylonese,  while  85  per 
cent,  of  the  1,130,000  Tamils  in  the  island  are  Tamils  first  and 
last,  true  to  their  own  speech,  their  own  social  customs  and 
traditions.  (I  should  here  mention  in  parenthesis  that  the  term 
Ceylonese  hsis  been  coined  to  designate  the  population  of  Ceylon 
of  all  races  combined,  a  word  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  the  title 
of  the  nation  when  the  different  races  can  combine  to  form  one 
national  party.  The  term  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Sinhalese,  which  is  the  name  of  one  race,  the  original  inhabitants. 
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whose  history  runs  back  to  500  B.c.)  I  need  hardly  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Sinhalese,  who 
are  mostly  Buddhist,  or  that  they,  too,  have  their  own  social 
laws  and  customs.  The  Burghers  are  the  descendants  of  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  who  married  Sinhalese,  and  they  might  very 
well,  one  would  imagine,  by  their  traditions  and  higher  standard 
of  intelligence,  become  the  leaders  of  the  native  communities, 
the  leaders  of  a  Ceylonese  party.  Yet  they,  too,  demand  their 
own  representative,  feeling  that  they  would  be  swamped  in  any 
territorial  electorate  and  get  no  representation. 

The  Low-Country  Sinhalese,  with  1,928,000  inhabitants,  form 
the  biggest  community,  while  the  minority  communities  I  have 
named  have  a  combined  population  of  2,500,000. 

The  Ceylon  National  Congress  has  opposed  communal  repre¬ 
sentation.  In  December,  1920,  it  passed  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  the  country,  at  the  then  elections,  only  to  return  men 
who  would  support  territorial  electorates  and  oppose  communal 
representation.  A  Council  of  members  returned  by  territorial 
electorates  is  natural  in  a  land  with  a  homogeneous  population, 
but  I  have  shown  that  the  population  is  not  homogeneous.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Mohammedans,  for  instance, 
makes  it  impossible  that  a  Mohammedan  would  be  returned  in 
any  'territorial  electorate.  Even  the  idea  of  having  only 
members  returned  by '  territorial  electorates  and  reserving  a 
certain  territorial  seat  for  a  member  of  a  minority  community 
must  be  turned  down.  It  was  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
Indian  Constitution  and  rejected,  as  it  might  cause  the  majority 
in  a  particular  electorate  to  return  a  member  of  another  com¬ 
munity  of  whom  they  did  not  approve,  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  majority  might  force  a  minority  member  through  who  is  not 
desired  by  the  minority  sought  to  be  benefited.  There  is  no 
other  way  but  communal  representation  until  the  population,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  sinking  racial  and 
sectional  ideas  into  national  ideas.  The  Ceylon  Congress  has 
now  unwillingly  had  to  admit  that  there  is  no  other  way,  in  the 
existing  circumstances,  than  communal  representation.  But 
one  very  valuable  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Congress  scheme 
for  further  reforms.  It  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  a 
minority  community  returning  its  own  communal  representative, 
all  resident  in  any  electorate  should,  irrespective  of  race  and 
qualified  to  vote,  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  member 
in  a  territorial  electorate.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  states¬ 
manlike  proposal,  showing  imagination  and  foresight,  for  it  would 
educate  the  communal  mind  to  abandon  prejudice  and  suspicion. 
It  will  be  a  real  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  where 
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the  common  interests  so  surpass  in  importance  the  sectional 
interests  that  they  may  be  regarded  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  one. 

One  has  to  live  in  the  East  really  to  understand  what  racial 
differences  and  prejudices  mean,  and  if  one’s  occupation  brings 
one  into  working  relations  with  the  uneducated  masses  who  form 
the  very  large  bulk  of  the  whole,  one  realises  their  limited  vision, 
one  understands  how  much  importance  they  attach  to  their 
communal  traditions,  customs  and  laws ;  one  understands  that 
theirs  is  truly  a  communal  life,  and  it  is  only  one  of  their  own 
community  that  could  really  sense  where  any  contemplated  legis¬ 
lation  is  likely  to  injure  them  in  their  traditions  and  customs. 
Imagine  the  indignation,  fury  and  rebellion  of  any  Englishman 
if  someone  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  British  nationality.  It 
will  rouse  the  same  sense  of  injustice  and  rebellion  if  an  Eastern 
community’s  traditions  are  not  respected.  True  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  educated  reformers  in  Ceylon  to 
interfere  with  these  traditions,  but  surely  there  can  be  no  one 
more  qualified  to  protect  these  communities  than  men  of  their 
own  race.  The  East  is  said  to  be  the  unchanging  East,  but  it 
is  changing,  and  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  changed  very  fast ; 
and  until  communities  are  prepared  to  sink  the  prejudices  of 
communal  ideas,  there  must  be  communal  representation. 
Where  the  masses  in  a  community  are  educated  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  and  value  the  franchise,  their  representatives  can  be 
elected,  but  where  the  bulk  is  incapable  of  intelligent  voting 
some  prominent  man  in  the  community  must  be  nominated. 
But  whether  the  representative  be  nominated  or  elected,  he  is 
as  much  a  representative  of  the  people  as  the  territorially  elected 
member,  for  each  is  representative  of  a  section,  the  one  of  a 
communal  section,  the  other  of  a  territorial  section.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  Ck)ngress  should  appear  to  think  that 
territorially  elected  members  alone  represent  the  people,  and  the 
communal  members  do  not. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Ceylon  National  Congress,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  explain  what  that  body  is.  It  was  founded  in  1919 
and  had,  at  that  time,  some  claims  to  be  called  a  National  Con¬ 
gress,  since  the  principal  races  had  combined  in  the  demand  for 
constitutional  reform,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  combined 
and  general  demand  influenced  Ix)rd  Milner,  as  his  despatch  of 
August  18th,  1920,  shows,  when  he  sanctioned  the  reforms  of 
1920.  But  no  sooner  had  the  reforms  been  granted  than  racial 
suspicion  and  bitterness  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  caused 
the  Tamils  to  secede  from  Congress.  Neither  Tamils,  Kandyans, 
Mohammedans,  Burghers,  nor  Europeans  now  look  to  Congress. 
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I  do  not  say  that  some  individual  members  of  minorities  are  not 
members  of  Congress,  but  the  minority  communities  have  no 
part  in  Congress,  having  their  own  means  of  expressing  their 
opinions.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Sir  P.  Arunachalam,  who  was 
in  1919-20  President  of  the  Congress,  “  the  National  Congress 
has  now  been  reduced  to  one  representing  merely  a  section  of 
the  Sinhalese,  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  communities  has  been  destroyed  and 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Congress  wrecked.”  It  is  true 
that  to-day  Ceylon  National  Congress  is  a  misnomer,  since  Con¬ 
gress  only  represents  now  one  section  of  the  population,  but  it 
is  the  most  clamant  section,  and  not  only  clamant,  but  the  most 
active  and  the  most  advanced.  It  is  the  best  organised  political 
machine  ih  the  island.  It  can  command  large  funds ;  it  is 
dominated  by  a  number  of  highly  educated,  clever,  ambitious, 
and  active  men,  and  Congress  organisation  would  dominate  in 
any  territorial  electorate  just  as  it  did  in  the  1920  elections, 
when  practically  every  territorial  candidate  was  under  pledge  to 
Congress  to  support  its  aims.  Let  us  now  examine  the  further 
reforms  that  Congress  desires  granted. 

The  recent  awakening  to  political  consciousness  in  Ceylon  is 
due  to  many  causes,  amongst  them  the  increased  educational 
opportunities  provided  by  Government  and  missionary  societies 
of  different  orders,  increasing  contact  with  Western  civilisation, 
the  declarations  of  King  and  Ministers  at  home  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  and  the  freedom  that  is  to  be  given 
them  for  self-determination ;  the  great  constitutional  changes  in 
India ;  the  large  measures  of  self-government  granted  to  newly 
conquered  and  less  civilised  populations  like  Mesopotamia;  the 
great  interest  taken  by  the  Press,  both  English  and  vernacular, 
in  Ceylon  in  the  political  education  of  the  people  ;  and  the  already 
extended  participation  of  native  members  in  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils.  The  reforms  of  1912  and  1920,  the 
country  was  told,  were  but  steps  towards  the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  self-government ;  and  this  young  country,  like  the  youth 
just  entering  manhood,  is  in  a  hurry  to  ”  be  on  its  own.”  No 
sooner  is  one  step  taken  than  it  w'ants  to  leap  the  rest  in  its 
haste  to  reach  the  goal.  And  so  only  a  year  after  the  taking  of 
the  big  step  in  1920  Mr.  Pieris,  on  behalf  of  the  Ceylon  Con¬ 
gress,  put  forward  the  demand  for  more  extended  reforms,  as 
those  granted  in  1920,  they  maintained,  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  Constitution  as  reformed  in  1920  is  the  Constitution  of 
to-day,  gives  unofficials  half  the  seats  in  the  Executive  Council, 
and  23  out  of  37  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council,  while  of  these 
23  unofficials  20  are  natives  of  the  island.  It  is  clear  that  the 
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whole  legislative  power  to-day,  except  paramountcy,  which  Con¬ 
gress  itself  acknowledges  must  be  reserved,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Council ;  while  it  is  only  when  Government  is  able  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  members  of  the  unofficial  side  that  it  can,  in  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  carry  a  measure ;  yet  there  has  been  created  such  a  balance 
of  power  that  any  single  community  can ,  if  it  can  gain  the  support 
of  Government,  carry  through  a  measure  against  a  combination 
of  the  remaining  communities.  Since,  then,  one  community 
cannot,  roughshod,  assert  its  will  over  others,  it  is  compelled  to 
seek  the  co-operation  of  others,  and  the  need  for  oo-operation 
compels  consideration  for  others  and  leads  to  harmonious  work¬ 
ing.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  The  reformed 
Constitution  has  been  a  success,  and  the  Governor  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  successful  and  harmonious  working  has  been  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  members. 

But  Congress  is  not  satisfied,  and  has  demanded  a  Legislative 
Council  of  45,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be  territorially  elected 
members.  This  was  modified  to  a  Council,  of  45  members,  of 
whom  6  should  be  officials,  28  territorially  elected  members,  and 
11  minority  (communal)  and  special  interests  members.  It  was 
further  demanded  that  the  Governor  should  cease  to  preside 
over  the  Legislative  Council,  which  should  have  an  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  it  was  also  proposed,  but  in  such  a  vague  manner  that 
it  was  apparent  that  Congress  had  not  thought  the  matter  out, 
that  3  out  of  the  6  seats  in  the  Executive  Council  should  be  filled 
by  unofficials  who  should  be  taken  from  the  territorially  elected 
members,  and  should  become  Ministers  with  portfolios. 

In  supporting  his  proposals,  Mr.  Pieris  claimed  that  the  will 
of  the  elected  of  the  people  should  prevail.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  what  this  means.  Congress  is  opposed  to  communal 
representation,  considering  such  to  be  a  retrograde  idea.  But 
Congress  often  quotes  the  example  of  our  House  of  Commons  as 
a  model  to  be  copied.  Is  there  not  a  special  Member  for  each 
University  in  our  House  ;  what  is  that  but  communal  representa¬ 
tion  or  representation  of  special  interests?  Could  not  the 
’Varsity  voters  vote  in  their  territorial  constituency  alone? 

In  its  original  proposal  of  30  territorial  seats  in  a  Council  of 
45,  Congress  shows  its  true  colours.  The  amended  proposal,  as 
set  out  above,  of  28  territorial  seats  and  11  minority  seats,  is 
only  a  half-hearted  submission  to  internal  pressure  by  its  more 
moderate  members.  By  Mr.  Pieris’  claim  that  the  will  of  the 
elected  should  prevail  is  clearly  meant  the  will  of  the  territorially 
elected.  What  of  the  will  of  the  members  of  the  various 
minority  races  who  collectively  number  2,600,000  in  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,500,000?  Must  they  count  for  nothing?  We  see 
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again  the  underlying  feeling  in  the  demand  that  the  three 
Ministers  in  the  Executive  Council  should  be  chosen  only  from 
the  territorially  elected  Councillors.  Perhaps  the  11  members  to 
represent  minorities  are  not  expected  by  Congress  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  up  to  the  standard  of  the  territorial  member,  but  at  least 
it  might  seem  gracious  to  grant  even  one  portfolio  to  a  minority 
member,  seeing  that  the  minority  members  represent  together 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  island.  The  minority  races, 
totalling  2,600,000  in  a  population  of  4,500,000,  are  given  by  Con¬ 
gress  11  seats ;  the  territorial  electorates,  which  would  be  run  in 
such  a  way  by  the  Congress  machine,  which  is  virtually  a  Sin¬ 
halese  organisation,  that  only  a  Congress  candidate  would  have 
a  chance  of  getting  in ,  are  given  28  seats.  Can  this  be  called  fair 
distribution?  Congress  voted  for  the  safeguarding  of  minority 
interests— is  this  the  way  to  translate  the  vote  into  acts?  In 
the  Congress  scheme  territorial  members  are  in  such  a  majority 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  any  proposal  they  choose  against  the 
minority  members  who  represent  more  than  half  the  population, 
even  if  the  minority  members  enlist  the  support  of  the  officials. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  having  minority  members?  Their 
presence  in  Council  becomes  a  farce,  since  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  seek  or  consider  their  opinion.  Congress  reminds  us  of 
our  declaration  to  protect  and  develop  the  liberties  of  small 
nations ;  will  they  in  turn  not  extend  to  the  small  nations  within 
Ceylon  the  same  freedom,  the  ^me  chances  as  they  ask  for  them¬ 
selves?  What  is  desirable  is  a  Council  so  balanced  that  terri¬ 
torially  elected  members  must  secure  the  support  of  some,  not 
necessarily'  all,  minority  members  to  carry  a  resolution  against 
Government.  But  there  are  two  fundamental  things  that  Con¬ 
gress  seems  determined  not  fully  to  admit.  First,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  races  of  Ceylon,  minority  races — or,  in 
other  words,  communal — representation  is  essential  to  safeguard 
their  interests ;  second,  that  a  minority  or  communal  repre¬ 
sentative  is  just  as  much  a  representative  of  the  people  as  the 
territorial  meml>er,  and  there  should  be  no  distinction  between 
the  two. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  in  principle  Congress  is  opposed 
to,  and  that  is  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  nominate  members, 
apart  from  the  nomination  of  communal  members.  Here  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Congress  in  principle.  I  do  not  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  a  Governor  might  use  this  power  to  fill  three 
seats  with  servile  sycophants  who  would  vote  at  his  bidding,  but 
it  is  not  satisfactory  and  not  fair  to  either  the  electorate  or  the 
Governor  to  have  three  seats  “in  the  air” — in  the  Governor’s 
pocket,  as  the  electorate  would  say.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
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in  a  state  of  transition,  rapid  transition.  Democratic  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  an  ideal  that  would,  not  very  long  ago,  have  been  thought 
impossible  in  the  East,  yet  we  are  rapidly  making  for  its  com¬ 
plete  establishment,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  our 
exuberant  and  ambitious  politicians  do  not  wreck  the  structure 
by  exceeding  the  natural  speed-limit,  and  what  can  be  better 
than  to  bring  in  the  steadying  influence  and  experience  of  old 
legislators  like  Sir  P.  Ramanathan  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando  in 
Ceylon?  While  men  of  this  stamp  can  be  brought  into  Council 
the  country  can  only  gain  by  their  presence,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  a  while  to  leave  such  limited  nomination  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

As  to  the  demand  for  an  elected  President  instead  of  the 
Governor,  it  is  desired  to  follow  the  example  of  India,  where 
Presidents  of  Councils  are  being  nominated  by  the  Provincial 
Governors  for  four  years,  after  which  time  they  will  be  elected. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  again  quoted  as  a  model  to  copy.  But 
in  neither  case  is  the  analogy  a  true  one.  Ceylon  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Provincial  Governments  of  India  because  there  is 
no  local  authority  above  the  Ceylon  Government.  Ceylon  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  Central  Government  in  India.  And 
yet  comparison  with  India  fails  completely  because  in  India  there 
exists  the  system  called  diarchy,  while  if  there  is  one  thing 
Ceylon  is  unanimous  about  it  is  not  to  have  diarchy.  Conven¬ 
tions  ill  the  working  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  growing  up 
between  Government  and  unoflficials,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Governor,  with  his  administrative,  political  and  general  experi¬ 
ence,  will  count  for  much  in  the  delicate  and  anxious  stages  to 
self-government  in  establishing  sound  and  useful  conventions, 
and  he  can  bring  his  influence  to  bear  better  inside  the  House 
than  out  of  it.  He,  much  more  than  an  elected  President,  can 
do  so  much  in  bringing  divergent  views  together,  promoting  com¬ 
promise  and  co-operation,  and  thereby  assisting  the  despatch  of 
business,  and  he  himself,  as  chief  Government  officer,  can  only 
gain  by  closer  contact  with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
by  hearing  their  views  first  hand. 

At  present  the  Executive  Council  consists  of  6  members,  3 
officials  and  3  unofficials  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Congress 
requires  an  Executive  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  3  officials, 
with  whom  should  be  associated  3  members  as  Ministers  en¬ 
trusted  with  portfolios,  to  be  chosen  from  the  territorially  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Congress  ideas  on  this  are 
very  vague.  If  these  Ministers  are  not  to  he  responsible  for  their 
departments,  but  merely  hold  silent,  inactive  seats,  then 
this  only  makes  for  a  sort  of  inner  Legislative  Council  without 
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the  check  of  publicity.  If  they  are  to  be  real  Ministers,  forming 
part  of  the  Government  and  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  to  whom  are  they  to  be  responsible — to  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  Legislative  Council,  or  their  constituents?  Suppose 
a  Minister  votes  against  a  measure  introduced  by  Government, 
should  he  resign?  If  not,  should  he  be  dismissed,  and  would 
not  his  constituents  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  dismissed 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  the  working  of  Government 
machinery?  How  could  Government  retain  a  Minister  in  the 
Executive  Council  if  his  views  were  in  opposition?  Should  a 
Minister  resign  if  the  Legislative  Council  rejects  a  measure  intro¬ 
duced  by  him?  And  should  the  other  Ministers  follow  him? 

The  desire  is  to  copy  the  House  of  Commons.  There,  under 
party  government,  the  Opposition  is  ready  to  take  over  Govern¬ 
ment  when  the  party  in  power  is  defeated.  In  Ceylon  the  two 
parties  in  Council  are  officials  and  unofficials,  and  under  Crown 
Colony  government — until  self-government  is  reached,  when  pre¬ 
sumably  party  government  would  prevail — the  officials  are 
responsible  for  Government,  and  the  unofficials  are  virtually  in 
the  place  of  the  opposition  constantly  worrying  the  officials  and 
keeping  them  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  only  by  winning  the  votes 
of  some  of  the  unofficials  that  officials  can  normally  secure  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  very  desirable  to  make  this  position  clear  to  people 
in  England.  It  is  often  represented  to  Members  of  Parliament 
and  others,  whose  sympathy  is  desired,  that  the  territorially 
elected  members  in  a  Council  of  37  number  only  11,  and  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  are  in  an  ineffective 
minority  and  unable  to  influence  Government.  For  reasons 
given,  communal  representation  is  for  some  years  necessary. 
The  representatives  of  other  communities  are  just  as  much  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  as  the  territorially  elected  members,  and 
it  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  to-day 
return  20  members  in  a  Legislative  Council  of  37.  Thus  “  the 
people  ’  ’  have  a  majority  in  their  House  of  Commons.  Further 
than  this  there  are  three  eminent  native  gentlemen  nominated, 
making  a  total  of  23  unofficials  against  14  officials,  while  no  less 
than  20  of  the  23  unofficials  are  natives. 

During  the  debate,  not  quite  twelve  months  ago,  when  the 
Congress  reforms  I  have  indicated  were  advanced,  every  unofficial 
member  gave  expression  to  his  views,  but  in  these  expressions, 
and  in  the  voting,  there  emerged  no  practical  unanimity  to 
warrant  the  Governor  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  adoption  of  the  change  Congress  requested.  Before  the 
debate  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  commimities  to  try  to  arrange  a  compromise. 
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but  in  vain.  Since  the  debate  a  Committee  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  has,  by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  studied 
the  question,  but  has  failed  to  achieve  even  a  partial  or  modified 
unanimity.  And  there  the  position  stands  to-day.  Congress 
refuses  to  budge  from  its  demand,  and  covertly  threatens  boycott 
and  non-co-operation  should  its  proposed  reforms  be  rejected.  To 
satisfy  it  will  be  to  rouse  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  indignation 
in  the  minorities,  who  together  number  more  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Having  failed  to  secure  its  programme.  Congress  has 
appealed  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
doubtless  the  question  will  oome  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  next  Sessions. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  an  appeal  to  Ceylon.  The  demand 
for  a  popularly  elected  Legislature  with  wide  powers  is  made, 
in  the  main,  by  the  wealthy  and  professional  classes  in  the 
Colony,  and  only  experience  can  show  whether  the  body  of  the 
people  have  as  yet  sufficient  education  and  political  experience  to 
make  effective  the  use  of  the  franchise  so  as  to  secure  proper 
attention  to  their  vital  interests.  Lord  Milner  wished  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  an  oligarchy  representing  only  the  wealthier  and 
better  educated  classes,  and  when  he  authorised,  in  August,  1920, 
the  present  reformed  Legislature,  he  made  it  clear  that  these 
reforms  were  but  another  step — but  a  very  big  and  important 
step — in  the  transitional  stage  between  direct  government  by  the 
Crown  and  complete  Parliamentary  control.  The  President  of 
the  Congress  Party,  as  recently  as  October  27th,  publicly  declared 
the  aim  of  Congress  to  be  the  ultimate  attainment  of  Home  Eule 
under  the  British  flag.  (We  need  not  here  consider  the  extre¬ 
mists,  who  exist  in  Ceylon  as  in  every  country  and  in  every 
cause,  for  they  can  be  safely  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  better 
sense,  judgment  and  clearer  vision  of  the  older  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  leaders.)  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  us? 
Congress  is  told  it  may  ultimately  expect  self-government,  and 
Congress  states  its  ultimate  aim  to  be  self-government.  Is  there, 
then,  such  a  difference  between  us  that  calls  for  the  stirring  up 
of  bitterness  and  suspicion  such  as  are  being  stirred  up  by 
unnecessarily  inflammatory  articles  in  the  native  Press,  and  by 
unnecessarily  provoking  speeches  at  specially  convened  mass 
meetings?  One  cannot  have  lived  and  worked  in  Ceylon,  as  I 
have,  without  having  kindly  feelings  for  the  island  and  its  people. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  native  gentlemen  than  whom  the 
island  could  not  have  more  capable  and  desirable  legislators.  I 
know  that  all  thinking  Englishmen  in  Ceylon  of  my  acquaintance 
have  similar  S3rmpathetic  views.  Nothing  can  tend  to  undermine 
that  British  sympathy  so  much  as  the  campaign  of  bitterness  and 
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even  vilification  that  has  recently  developed.  Surely  the 
encouragement  of  that  sympathy  would  hasten  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  self-government ;  surely  the  success  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  depends  on  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  amongst  the  races 
in  the  island,  and  surely  nothing  will  react  more  against  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  island — react  in  particular 
against  the  promoters — than  a  campaign  inspiring  distrust  and 
malevolence.  I  do  appeal  to  the  native  leaders  in  Ceylon  to  stem 
this  growing  tide  of  ill-nature,  to  check  the  efforts  being  made  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  do  not  understand 
politics.  It  has  taken  us  in  England  seven  centuries  since  the 
granting  of  Magna  Charta  to  evolve  our  present  democratic  system 
of  government,  yet  it  is  these  Western  democratic  ideals  that 
Congress  wishes  to  impose  at  once,  not  on  a  people,  but  on  a 
community  of  different  Oriental  peoples.  In  such  an  experiment 
can  it  be  wondered  that  we  want  to  feel  our  way ;  that  we  want 
to  feel  the  foundations  firm  and  safe  before  we  erect  the  com¬ 
pleted  structure?  Since,  then,  we  have  the  same  ultimate  aim 
in  view,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  Congress  to  consider  whether 
that  ultimate  aim  w'ould  not  be  more  quickly  secured  by  a  more 
generous  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  whether  the  working  of 
government  now  and  self-government  in  the  future  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  successful  and  more  beneficent  if  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will  were  to  prevail. 


H.  J.  Temple. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS  REFORM. 


The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  worlds  is  in 
nothing  more  marked  than  in  their  attitude  toward  legislation. 
The  old  laws,  or  rather  customs  having  the  force  of  law,  were 
regarded  as  a  fixed  and  definite  system,  changing  indeed  from 
one  locality  to  another*,  but  not  altering  from  year  to  year.  Such 
customary  systems  needed  to  be  written  down  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  rather  than  of  altering  them.  It  was 
not  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  alone  that  altered  not. 

To-day  we  recognise  States  as  growing  organisms  in  a  changing 
world,  ever  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  express¬ 
ing  that  adaptation  in  new  legislation.  The  call  to  legislate 
expresses  a  popular  need,  a  sense  in  the  body  politic  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  and  should  be  set  right.  Wherever  the  shoe 
pinches  protest  is  heard.  Vaguely  voiced  at  first,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  precise  and  insistent  till  a  representative  legisla¬ 
ture  must  face  and  deal  with  a  definite  problem.  Legislatures 
in  countries  of  old  civilisation  have  not  been  creations  but 
growths ;  our  own  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  such  an  organism. 
How  it  came  to  consist  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament  we  need  not 
here  inquire,  nor  what  in  the  past  have  been  their  respective 
functions,  beyond  observing  that  the  House  of  Lords  down  to 
relatively  recent  times  was  largely  concerned  to  protect  property 
and  the  rights  of  individuals.  By  successive  stages  since  the 
first  Reform  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  increasingly 
representative  of  the  emotions  of  the  people,  and  the  tendency 
of  democratic  ideas  is  to  make  it  absolutely  responsive  to  every 
mood  of  popular  emotion. 

Crowd  psychology  is  a  category  of  science  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  now  at  least  understood  that  man  the  individual 
is  a  very  different  person  from  man  the  crowd-unit.  As  an 
individual  he  is  moved  by  emotion,  but  his  emotions  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  his  quality,  governed  by  intel¬ 
ligence.  As  a  crowd-unit  he  is  swayed  by  emotion  alone.  A 
human  herd  of  any  sort,  whether  it  be  a  nation,  a  city,  a  county, 
a  university,  a  public  school,  a  society,  a  political  party,  a  religious 
body,  or  what  you  please,  is  always  marked  by  some  collective 
emotion.  However  formed,  such  a  crowd  will  generate  an 
emotion  or  group  of  emotions  of  one  kind  or  another.  Most 
conspicuously  is  a  crowd  marked  by  hostility  to  some  other  crowd. 
Thus  in  times  past  England  and  France  were  in  permanent 
opposition  to  one  another;  indeed,  similar  crowds  are  always 
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hostile  to  one  another  more  or  less.  Liverpool  does  not  love 
Manchester,  nor  Oxford  Cambridge,  nor  Eton  Harrow.  The  two 
chambers  of  any  legislature  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be 
jealous  of  one  another.  When  two  similar  crowds  are  united 
into  some  larger  social  unit  this  hostility  is  submerged.  Thus 
the  Entente  embraced  and  unified  England  and  France.  Patriot¬ 
ism  unites  all  the  people  of  a  single  country.  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  unite  as  Lancastrians.  Universities  have  a  common 
emotion  that  unites  them  all,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  question  of 
emotion,  not  of  intellect,  for  it  is  emotion  that  unifies  a  crowd 
as  it  is  in  crowds  alone  that  ideals  reside. 

Each  House  of  Commons  in  succession  is  born  in  an  emotional 
atmosphere.  The  whole  process  of  a  General  Election  is 
emotional.  A  small  proportion  of  voters  may  be  intellectually 
convinced  that  the  programme  of  a  certain  party  is  more  in 
accordance  with  their  own  individual  convictions  and  carefully 
thought-out  opinions  than  that  of  an  opposing  party ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  electors  are  either  swept  away  by  passion  or  determined 
by  a  fixed  prejudice,  which  is  an  irrational  emotion.  It  is  the 
business  and  intention  of  those  who  run  elections  to  stir  up 
emotion  and  carry  it,  if  possible,  to  a  white  heat.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  people  catch  emotion  just  as  they  catch  the  measles. 
They  do  not  know  when  they  catch  it,  or  why  they  have  caught  . 
it,  but  they  find  themselves  moved  in  a  certain  direction.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  is  quickened  within  them,  and  they  vote  in  accordance 
with  that  compelling  force.  The  House  of  Commons  thus  comes 
to  consist  of  two  or  more  parties  emotionally  stimulated.  The 
more  perfectly  it  reflects  the  emotions  of  the  people,  the  more 
completely  does  it  perform  its  functions  in  the  body  politic. 

It  is  enough  to  be  present  at  any  great  public  meeting  to  be 
convinced  of  its  subservience  to  emotion.  An  old  Parliamentary 
hand,  to  wit  the  late  Henry  Labouchere,  thus  advised  me  when 
first  I  became  a  candidate  for  a  constituency  :  “  Don’t  reason  with 
them.  Hardy  assertion  is  the  secret  of  all  political  success.” 
The  advice  was  perfectly  sound  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
No  great  popular  leader  has  ever  appealed  to  the  reason  of  his 
audiences.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not. 
All  great  leaders  of  the  people  have  appealed  to  their  emotions 
and  have  been  themselves  moved  by  emotion  in  their  appeal. 

How  can  the  public  exercise  intelligence?  A  vast  public 
meeting  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  individuals  in  mutual 
emotional  communion,  mutually  hypnotising  one  another,  their 
nerves  perhaps  vibrating  in  some  kind  of  unison,  but  their  brains, 
their  intelligences,  remaining  independent,  even  dormant.  You 
can  explain  a  proposition  of  Euclid  to  a  number  of  individual 
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students  in  the  cahn  atmosphere  of  individual  isolation  and  cool 
attention.  Kindle  excitement  among  them  and  you  may  get  them 
to  applaud,  to  laugh,  even  to  weep,  but  the  emotion  will  not  help 
them  to  understand  your  geometrical  proposition ;  indeed,  their 
proximity  to  one  another  will  impede  rather  than  help  the  lucidity 
of  their  understanding.  A  teacher  desiring  to  convince  or  illu¬ 
minate  the  intelligence  of  another  will  prefer  to  deal  with  him 
alone.  No  one  learns  so  well  in  a  class  as  he  would  learn  from 
a  teacher  devoting  attention  to  him  alone  and  to  his  peculiar  and 
individual  difficulties  of  apprehension.  By  question  and  answer 
is  knowledge  best  acquired,  where  the  desire  for  its  acquisition 
exists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  information  and  power  to  impart 
it  exists  on  the  other.  Intelligence  is  a  function  of  the  individual 
brain ;  it  cannot  he  exercised  in  common  by  a  multitude. 

Would  you,  however,  infuse  into  another  some  quickening 
emotion,  you  will  be  wise  to  carry  him  into  a  human  atmosphere 
warmed  by  that  same  emotion.  Conversions  are  commonest  in 
crowded  revival  meetings.  The  great  religions  have  been  spread 
in  packed  assemblages.  An  ideal  takes  its  origin, indeed,  in  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  and  is  passed  on  slowly  and  laboriously 
from  one  to  another  till  a  nucleus  of  adherents  has  been  formed, 
but  it  does  not  attain  any  power  till  this  stage  has  been  passed 
and  the  great  public  begins  to  be  reached  by  the  preaching  of 
emotional  propaganda  in  which  the  reason  has  little  share.  Till 
an  ideal  has  created  and  incorporated  itself  in  a  crowd  it  amounts 
to  nothing;  it  is  powerless,  a  mere  matter  to  ai^ue  about;  but 
once  it  has  been  passed  on  to  a  crowd,  has  become  the  animat¬ 
ing  emotion  of  a  crowd,  it  is  on  its  way  to  be  a  force  that  may 
shape  the  destinies  of  nations  and  revolutionise  the  structure  of 
societies. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  thus  born  of  the  national  emotion, 
of  the  emotions  of  parties  incorporating  emotional  ideals.  Its 
members  may  possess  and  retain  their  individual  intelligences, 
but  in  their  collective  action  are  compelled  to  subordinate,  or 
even  instinctively  subordinate,  their  intelligences  to  the  emotion 
their  party  embodies.  Just  as  the  House  of  Commons  tends  to 
embody  the  emotion  of  the  people,  so  the  Cabinet  is  intended  to 
embody  the  emotion  of  the  majority.  It  does  so,  however,  with 
this  difference  :  whereas  the  House  of  Commons  in  session  is 
itself  a  crowd,  swayed  by  crowd-passion,  the  Cabinet  when  it 
meets  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a  crowd,  but  remains  a  group  of 
individuals  and  deliberates  as  such.  The  function  of  the  Cabinet 
is  to  act  as  the  brain  of  the  political  organism.  The  emotion  of 
the  country  reflected  in  the  House  of  Commons  determines  the 
direction  and  substance  of  legislation,  but  the  form  of  that  legis- 
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lation,  what  is  to  be  incorporated,  how  shaped  and  imposed,  what 
is  to  be  passed  over — all  this  is  determined  by  individual  intelli¬ 
gences,  and  is,  and  must  be,  the  work  of  individual  brains. 

But  though  the  factor  of  human  intelligence  thus,  through  the 
Cabinet,  enters  into  the  shaping  of  legislation,  crowd-emotion 
as  imposed  by  the  House  of  Commons  still  remains  supreme. 
If  the  Cabinet  were  a  co-ordinate  authority  with  the  House  the 
situation  would  be  different  and  the  Cabinet  would  be,  as  in 
recent  years  it  has  sometimes  tended  to  become,  itself  the  Second 
Chamber,  fulfilling  many  of  the  old  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  Cabinet  is  still  the  servant,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  master.  The  emotional  body  remains  supreme ;  the 
reasoning  and  intellectual  body  merely  shapes  and  expresses  but 
cannot  control  the  emotional.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  reformed 
Second  Chamber. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  emotions  is  their  variability 
and  sometimes  their  evanescence.  Emotion  may  carry  away 
a  whole  people  in  some  passion  which  has  in  it  no  per¬ 
manence.  The  thing  desired  to-day  may  be  contemned  a  year 
hence.  If  the  House  of  Commons  were  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  national  emotion  so  as  instantaneously  to  express  it,  and 
if  its  legislative  methods  were  as  swift  as  some  would  make 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  policies  would  be  adopted,  legislation 
passed,  and  changes  introduced  under  the  influence  of  passing 
public  moods  which  might  be  disastrous  in  immediate  effect  and 
might  need  to  be  as  swiftly  repealed.  As  things  are  now  the 
fonns  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  the  powers  of  postponement 
and  delay  possessed  by  Cabinets,  the  mere  amount  of  public 
business  and  lack  of  Parliamentary  time,  so  impede  and  delay 
the  incorporation  in  statute  form  of  the  demands  of  national 
emotion  that  the  worst  evils  of  merely  emotional  legislation  have 
not  yet  arisen.  The  demand  of  extreme  reformers  and  the 
pressure  of  what  is  called  democracy  are,  however,  permanently 
operative  in  the  direction  of  speeding  up  legislation  and  increasing 
the  responsiveness  of  Parliament  to  the  national  mood. 

I  well  remember  a  prominent  Eadical  politician  lamenting  that 
when,  after  a  raging,  tearing  propaganda  the  public  has  been 
wrought  up  to  demand  some  particular  legislation  specially 
desired  by  an  active  group;  if  such  legislation  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  follow  the  public  soon  becomes  indifferent,  and  can  never 
be  moved  again  to  a  like  enthusiasm  for  the  same  proposal. 
Irresponsible  and  unreflective  reformers,  caring  only  to  impose 
their  own  programme  upon  the  people  and  indifferent  to  the 
genius  of  their  race  and  its  steady  development  in  accordance 
with  that  genius,  desire  an  hysterical  legislature  and  lightning 
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legislation.  But  the  true  purpose  of  Parliament  is  not  to  pass 
with  rapidity  any  laws  for  which  a  momentary  demand  may  be 
engineered,  but  only  laws  which,  when  passed,  have  behind  them 
the  steady  momentum  of  the  national  will.  It  follows  that  though 
the  direction  of  legislation  should  be  determined  by  natioual 
emotion,  the  kind  of  emotion  needed  is  not  the  noisy  and  sudden 
outburst  which  may  follow  an  energetic  agitation,  but  the  broad 
volume  of  the  public  will,  gathered  from  all  the  brooks  and  rivulets 
of  a  great  area  into  one  great  and  dignified  body  of  conviction, 
moving  onward  in  resistless  flood. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  House  of  Commons  approxi¬ 
mates  more  and  more  closely  to  its  ideal  of  representativeness,  in 
that  same  proportion  does  it  need  the  co-ordinate  control  of  some 
purely  intellectual  and  unemotional  body  beside  it.  So  long, 
indeed,  as  the  present  hindrances  to  rapid  legislation  delay  its 
activities,  and  so  long  as  the  period  intervening  between  General 
Elections  reduces  Parliament’s  sensibility  to  the  passing  national 
mood,  the  need  for  a  strong  Second  Chamber  is  not  insistent, 
but  the  rules  and  customs  that  so  beneficially  hamper  its  im¬ 
patience  and  impede  its  legislative  activity  are  bound  to  diminish 
as  the  years  roll  by.  General  Elections  may  become  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Parliamentary  procedure  may  be  greatly  simplified.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  lengthy  and  obstructive  debate  may  be  reduced. 
There  is  a  demand  for  all  these  and  other  the  like  changes.  If 
or  when  they  are  brought  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons  will 
become  a  dangerously  emotional  body,  and  the  fate  of  Britain 
will  be  determined,  not  by  the  wisdom  and  deliberation  of  respon¬ 
sible  and  experienced  men,  but  by  the  passion  of  the  mindless 
crowd. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  nature  of  a  Second  Chamber  intended 
to  give  stability  in  legislation  to  the  initiative  and  propelling  force 
of  a  House  of  Commons  warmly  inspired  by  contemporary  national 
emotion?  How  should  it  be  produced?  What  should  be  its 
functions?  What  the  delimitations  of  its  powers? 

The  finest  type  of  individual  human  being  is  one  in  whom 
emotion  and  intellect  are  alike  fully  developed  and  under  perfect 
mutual  control .  High  and  noble  emotion  is  the  force  that  generates 
action ;  high  and  developed  intelligence  is  the  power  by  which 
a  man’s  action  is  controlled  and  directed.  Every  social  organism 
needs  a  like  impelling  force  within  it  and  a  like  intelligence 
governing  it.  Parliament  is  only  a  special  example  of  a  general 
law.  The  House  of  Commons  supplies,  and  may  be  expected 
increasingly  to  supply,  the  emotional  creative  force.  A  wisely 
constituted  Second  Chamber  is  needed  to  supply  the  intelligent 
control. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  consider  how  far  the  present  House 
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of  Lords  performs  the  desired  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
By  general  admission  it  lacks  authority  as  at  present  constituted 
and  fails  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  genius 
of  our  race  has  been  manifested  through  centuries  of  constitu¬ 
tional  development  by  its  faculty  of  shaping  institutions  to  new 
ends  without  abolishing  the  old  and  replacing  them  by  new. 
Almost  every  ofl&ce  and  public  body  has  grown  into  its  existing 
form  out  of  a  simpler  form.  By  slowly  changing  customs,  by  trial 
and  failure,  by  use  and  wont,  finally  by  legislative  or  adminis¬ 
trative  ordinance,  a  reformed  function  replaces  one  that  was  no 
longer  adapted  to  an  altered  age.  Thus  our  governmental  gar¬ 
ment  is  continually  being  refitted  to  our  social  needs. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  has  taken  part  in  all  the  changes  of  law  and  con¬ 
stitutional  usage  that  have  been  effected  throughout  the  ages. 
Only  during  the  last  century  has  it  lost  power  and  to  some  extent 
fallen  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  By  no  stretch  of  good  will 
could  it  now  be  described  as  fully  representative  of  the  finest 
practical  intelligence  of  the  nation.  The  base  upon  which  the 
House  of  Lords  is  built  is  the  hereditary  principle,  a  principle 
which  modern  science  recognises  as  a  permanent  and  important 
element  in  the  continuity  of  a  true  aristocracy,  whether  of  men 
or  animals.  Heredity,  coupled  with  right  education  and  followed 
by  enforced  responsibility,  might  be  made  to  produce  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  any  required  type  of  man,  provided  that  the 
marriages  of  the  persons  concerned  were  wisely  controlled.  Such 
a  control  is,  however,  impossible,  and  with  that  impossibility 
vanishes  the  power  of  breeding  a  wholly  hereditary  Second 
Chamber.  The  traditional  continuity  of  British  institutions,  and 
the  tradition  of  national  service,  which  is  still  strong  in  a  lai^e 
section  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  supply  reason 
for  the  inclusion  in  any  reformed  Second  Chamber  of  a  body, 
a  minority,  if  you  please,  of  members  chosen  by  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  hereditary  Peers. 

It  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  just  as  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
emotions  of  the  large  public  even  so  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  should  be  emancipated  from  the  control  *of  such 
emotions.  The  purpose  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  to  supply  the 
criticism  and  cool  judgment  of  independent  minds  to  the  form 
and  details  of  legislation  embodying  the  demands  of  popular 
emotion.  It  follows  that  members  of  that  chamber  must  not 
enter  it  by  any  process  similar  to  that  which  selects  ordinary 
members  of  Parliament.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  form  of 
election  is  of  necessity  precluded.  It  is  not  by  election  that  a 
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member’s  freedom  of  mind  is  controlled,  but  by  the  prospect  of 
re-election  from  time  to  time.  Foreseen  re-election  controls  a 
man’s  vote  and  destroys  his  independence.  It  subordinates  his 
judgment  to  popular  opinion.  It  follows  that  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  if  elected,  should  be  elected  either  for  life 
or  for  a  definite  and  rather  long  term  of  years,  and  that  those 
so  elected  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  by  the  con¬ 
stituency  that  previously  returned  them. 

The  popular  modem  idea  that  a  representative  man  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  one  chosen  by  popular  election  is  erroneous.  The  existing 
House  of  Commons,  for  example,  contains  a  few  men  who  would 
be  acknowledged  by  everyone  as  representative  Englishmen,  but 
the.  great  bulk  of  the  members  are  just  ordinary  men  in  no  wise 
specially  representative.  It  is  not  the  choice  of  a  constituency 
that  makes  a  man  representative.  He  is  so  or  he  is  not  by  the 
actual  nature  of  his  being  and  the  facts  of  his  experience.  At 
a  given  moment  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling  was  perhaps  the  most 
representative  Englishman.  At  another  moment  it  was  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  votes  of  multitudes  have  no  power  of  decid¬ 
ing  such  pre-eminences.  Again,  particular  classes  are  in  fact  at 
one  time  or  another  truly  represented  by  particular  individuals, 
whose  individual  voice  is  the  voice  of  their  class,  and  who  can 
neither  be  established  nor  disestablished  as  representative  by  any 
suffrages.  Such  men  would  be  rightly  placed  in  a  Chamber  of 
Intelligence  did  we  but  know  how  to  lay  hands  upon  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  representative  man  easily  recognisable 
whose  assistance  might  be  claimed— to  wit,  the  man  who  repre¬ 
sents  any  great  interest.  These  people  rise  to  pre-eminence  in 
the  ordinary  competition  and  activity  of  daily  life  and  are  known 
to  all.  They  are  either  leaders  in  business  or  in  some  county, 
or  in  great  centres  of  population.  How  are  such  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  men  to  be  captured  and  compelled  to  take  places  in  a 
Second  Chamber,  for  evidently  it  should  be  largely  composed 
of  such?  Alas!  no  human  institution  at  its  best  is  ever  more 
than  an  approximation  to  an  ideal.  Eepresentative  men  of  the 
three  great  interests  could  be  found — the  interests  of  the  three 
factors  in  industry — capital,  labour,  and  leadership — which  last 
includes  invention,  management,  and  enterprise.  Their  repre¬ 
sentative  heads  are  all  known,  and  could  be  chosen  by  existing 
bodies  such  as  trade  and  labour  organisations,  by  universities 
and  learned  societies  and  the  like  bodies  of  which  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  attempt  a  list.  The  Government  of  the  day,  acting 
in  the  full  blaze  of  local  public  criticism,  could  equally  well 
designate  them  from  time  to  time  as  vacancies  occurred.  The 
same  authority  could  likewise  choose  the  representatives  of 
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industry  and  intellectual  eminence,  each  being  selected  under  a 
like  illumination  as  admittedly  of  high  standing  in  his  own 
category  of  attainment.  The  leading  men  of  our  great  cities  and 
towns  could  similarly  be  designated.  If  to  satisfy  public  super¬ 
stition  it  were  considered  necessary  to  include  an  elected  element 
in  the  Second  Chamber  these  same  representatives  might  be 
chosen  by  county  and  municipal  councils,  by  the  executive 
committees  of  employers  and  employed,  by  the  councils  of 
learned  societies,  and  the  senates  of  universities,  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  committees  of  convocations.  Religious  bodies  might 
similarly  act.  Every  such  election,  however,  if  election  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  selection,  must  be  prevented  from  imposing  upon  the 
person  elected  an  emotional  crowd-character  by  being  either 
an  election  for  life  or  for  a  period  of  years  with  ineligibility  for 
re-election  by  the  same  constituency. 

Election  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  actually  is,  accomplished  by  such  a 
process  as  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  body  of  men  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  public  emotion.  The  process  of  creating 
a  Second  Chamber  ought  to  produce  a  number  of  independent 
individuals  altogether  freed  from  public  emotion,  from  party 
allegiance,  and  from  every  tie  that  could  hinder  their  impartial 
and  intellectual  detachment.  The  emotion  of  the  country  could 
thus  be  enshrined  in  one  assembly  :  its  intelligence  in  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  what  should  be  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  two  bodies  thus  formed  and  distin¬ 
guished?  In  the  individual  human  being  emotion  is  the  creative 
and  impelling  force.  Mere  intelligence,  of  however  high  a 
degree,  is  a  barren  thing.  It  engenders  nothing.  It  attracts 
no  sympathy.  It  embodies  no  power.  It  possesses  no  initiative. 
Emotion  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  individual,  is  the  vital  force, 
the  sword  of  the  ideal.  Thus  the  direction  of  all  legislation, 
other  than  the  mere  codification  and  co-ordination  of  existing  law's, 
must  proceed  from  the  House  of  Commons.  They  alone  have 
the  right  to  pronounce  what  are  the  needs  of  the  people.  They 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  historic  right  of  formu¬ 
lating  grievances  has  ever  been  theirs ;  the  right  also  of  suggest¬ 
ing  remedies,  that  is  to  say,  of  rough-hewing  legislation.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  never  more  satisfactory  than  when  thus 
engaged.  Its  sympathy  for  social  suffering  is  always  genuine 
and  above  party.  It  shines  also  in  second  reading  debates. 
When,  however,  the  details  of  a  measure  come  to  be  discussed, 
its  ineptitude  is  often  colossal.  It  seems  to  follow  that  all 
creative  legislation  should  be  initiated  and  first  shaped  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ai^,  in  fact,  is  now  generally  the  case. 
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What,  then,  should  be  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  to 
deal  with  legislation  thus  sent  up  to  it?  Obviously  they  should 
be  limited  to  the  shaping  of  the  raw  material  thus  supplied.  The 
House  of  Commons  should  define  the  What,  the  Second  Chamber 
should  be  concerned  with  the  How,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the 
When.  The  House  of  Commons  should  be  supreme  in  defining 
the  principle  of  measures,  the  House  of  Lords  in  shaping  and  to 
some  degree  in  limiting  their  application.  It  should  possess 
also  such  powers  of  delay  as  would  enable  the  settled  and  steady 
desire  of  the  people  to  be  differentiated  from  a  mere  momentarily 
passionate  mood ;  but  it  should  not  be  endowed  with  the  right  to 
negative  the  clearly  expressed  national  will. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  no 
voice  in  matters  of  finance.  Many  financial  questions  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  emotion,  but  need  the  calmest  intellectual  con¬ 
sideration.  At  present  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
chief  restraint  u[)on  emotional  finance.  He  is  likely  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  financial  atmosphere  of  the  day,  and  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  his  pow'ers  in  relation  to  forces  largely  beyond  the 
control  of  any  Government.  But  as  the  House  of  Commons 
escapes  more  and  more  from  intellectual  control  and  comes  more 
and  more  to  express  merely  the  national  emotion,  the  power  of 
a  Chancellor,  unless  backed  by  some  fresh  support,  will  tend  to 
diminish,  and  the  peril  to  national  credit  will  become  consider-  / 
able.  In  an  ideal  State  the  mobilised  intelligence  of  the  country 
might  well  be  charged  to  determine  w'hat  total  amount  of  taxation 
could  be  raised  without  injury  to  the  State,  or  it  might  at  least 
take  a  share  in  that  determination,  while  the  method  of  collection 
and  the  allocation  of  expenditure  might  be  determined  by  the 
emotional  chamber.  To  these  matters  also  it  would,  however, 
evidently  be  wise  to  apply  the  intelligence  of  an  independent 
chamber,  but  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  public  assent 
in  Great  Britain  to  such  a  delegation  of  financial  authority  to  any 
Second  Chamber  is  perhaps  unlikely.  It  certainly  should  not  be 
permissible  so  to  entangle  finance  with  legislative  changes  affect¬ 
ing  the  whole  life  of  the  country  as  to  take  away  from  the  Second 
Chamber  its  powers  of  criticism,  amendment,  and  delay. 

The  problem  of  Second  Chamber  Reform  cannot  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Though  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet  still 
retain  no  little  power  of  decision  and  action  under  the  control  of 
intelligence  rather  than  of  emotion,  at  some  not  far  distant  day 
these  restraining  forces  may  be  paralysed,  and  we  may  wake  up 
after  a  General  Election  to  find  the  national  fate  in  the  hands  of 
a  purely  emotional  assembly.  It  would  then  be  too  late  to  provide 
a  counterpoise.  Martin  Conway. 
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Placed  as  we  are  to-day,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  that 
may  serve  to  foster  trade  within  the  Empire ;  and  a  greatly 
developed  and  cheapened  system  of  inter-imperial  telegraphic 
communication  would  do  much  towards  that  end. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  trade  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  King’s  Dominions  has  always  been  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Imperial  strength  and  safety,  but  the  loss  of  foreign  markets 
renders  it  now  more  than  ever  urgent.  In  evidence  of  the  import¬ 
ance  that  is  now  being  attached  to  the  subject  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  so  live  and  important  a  body  as  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  has  lately  been  going  into  the  whole  question. 
Happily,  our  present  Government  is  pledged  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  draw  the  scattered  territories  of  the  Empire  together  for 
political,  commercial,  and  social  purposes.  A  strong  case  can, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  made  for  “  Communications  ”  being  thrown 
in  with  ‘  ‘  Defence  ”  as  a  necessary  overhead  charge  to  any  country 
that  wishes  not  only  to  maintain  its  position,  but  advance — in 
commerce  and  otherwise.  The  writer  has  on  former,  more  favour¬ 
able,  occasions  especially  urged  this  point. ^ 

Rates. 

We  need  many  more  links  of  communication  in  a  variety  of 
directions,  and  a  low  tariff  is  widely  recognised  as  a  most  effective 
measure  for  encouraging  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
more  suitable  form  of  Imperial  preference  than  an  inter-imperial 
Telegraph  rate  of  a  really  low  order  common  to  every  branch  of 
our  vast  Empire,  and  independent  of  distance.  Under  the  present 
order  of  things  cable  rates  are,  for  financial  reasons,  largely  based 
on  distance  irrespective  of  political  considerations  :  thus  we  speak 
to  certain  foreign  countries  at  less  cost  than  we  do  to  various 
quarters  of  our  Empire.  From  the  national  and  Imperial  stand¬ 
point  exactly  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  public  interests  and  private  interests  unfortunately  part 
company  in  the  matter  of  rates  :  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
counter.  To  give  another  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  cable  is 
more  especially  in  demand  where  the  time  taken  by  the  mail 
becomes  most  marked ;  yet  under  prevailing  conditions  it  is  just 
in  these  instances  that  a  cablegram  is  so  costly  an  affair.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a  great  organisation  serving  such  vast  areas  might 
not  unsuitably  arrange  its  charges  on  the  lines  of  a  universal 
Imperial  tariff — thus  taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  Before 

(1)  Imperial  Telegraphic  Communvcalion  (P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1911) ;  Telegrcrphy, 
AeronauHes  and  War  (Constable  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  1918). 
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altogether  condemning  the  proposal,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  penny  post  and  other  postal  reforms  were  in  the 
first  place  loudly  condemned  as  impracticable. 

Political  Considerations. 

Whilst  any  seriously  developed  and  cheapened  system  of  inter- 
imperial  telegraphy  would  effect  much  for  trade  within  the 
Empire,  it  would  also  achieve  something  that  would  be,  perhaps, 
even  more  valuable  in  the  end — i.e.,  a  closer  union  in  every  sense 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  British  Empire.  Within 
the  region  of  politics  and  diplomacy  most  of  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  have  arisen  between  the .  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  may,  in  the  end,  be  traced  to  lack  of  public  and  Press 
inter-communication — due  to  the  heavy  cost  of  "cabling.”  On 
the  domestic  side,  again,  apart  from  business,  the  cable  is,  at 
present,  only  turned  to  account,  as  a  rule,  on  some  vital  emergency. 
Many  people  do  not  even  know  how  to  proceed  if  such  necessity 
arises,  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  admitted  officially  that  the 
cable  companies  "  do  not  cater  for  private  messages.” 

Cable  History. 

The  past  successes  of  our  country  are  due,  above  all,  to  private 
enterprise ;  and  it  is  mainly  to  private  enterprise  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  world-wide  system  of  cable  communication— a 
highly  efficient,  though  costly,  system. 

The  same  equally  applies,  in  the  main,  to  radio  (“  wireless  ”) 
telegraphy  in  its  present  stage.  Thus,  provided  that  an  adequate 
measure  of  State  control  is  maintained  over  these  systems  in 
national  and  Imperial  interests,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  left  to  serve  the  public  independently  on 
business  lines. 

Close  scrutiny,  however,  into  cable  history  reveals  the  fact  that 
past  Governments  failed  to  sufficiently  guard  public  interests, 
when,  say,  granting  landing  licences  and  when  paying  out  of  public 
funds  more  or  less  heavy  subsidies  for  various  cables. 

The  cable  companies  have  done  extremely  well.  (Who  will 
blame  them?)  They  have,  year  after  year,  returned  handsome 
dividends,  besides  creating  appreciably  large  reserve  funds.  This 
is  all  based  on  what  anyone,  unfettered  by  financial  self-interests, 
looks  upon  as  distinctly  high  message  rates. 

The  existing  cables  are  nowadays  kept  increasingly  busy,  and 
any  considerable  tariff  reduction  would  involve  the  laying  of  many 
more  cables  than  have  been  laid,  and  the  employment  of  a  greatly 
increased  staff  of  clerks  to  operate  them.  These  companies,  being 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  known,  are,  it  would  seem. 
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altogether  disinclined  to  alter  entirely  the  basis  of  operations  and 
dive  into  what  they,  no  doubt,  regard  as  relatively  unknown 
regions.  A  certain  further  measure  of  enterprise  is,  however, 
exactly  what  would  be  highly  welcome  in  national  interests. 

Above  all,  for  high  strategic  reasons,  it  is  notably  desirable  that 
a  nation  should  have  a  number  of  telegraphic  strings  to  its  bow 
on  a  variety  of  routes — some  of  a  more  or  less  unremunerative 
order — to  meet  contingencies  of  one  description  or  another. 

The  early  cable  financiers,  in  the  course  of  their  commercial 
pioneering,  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  what  became,  in 
most  instances,  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly ;  and  as  the  Groveni- 
nient  of  those  days  made  no  conditions  as  to  tariff,  though  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  arranged,  they  rather  remind  one  of  the  reductions 
on  abnormally  high-priced  goods.  ' 

Healthy  Competition. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  by  healthy  competition^  that  materially 
reduced  rates  are  secured,  and,  as  stated  above,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  competition  in  the  matter  of  cables. 

Where  there  has  been  an  appearance  of  competition  there 
have,  in  certain  instances,  been  agreements  between  the  apparent 
competitors;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  principal  cable  companies 
have  often  been  referred  to  as  a  great  Cable  Ring. 

“  Wireless  ”  History. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  position  with  regard  to  radio  (wireless) 
telegraphy. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
unfortunate  in  a  number  of  respects  for  Great  Britain,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  should  have  been,  having  regard  to  the  extreme 
value  of  the  invention.  At  the  start-  it  got  sadly  mixed  up  with 
politics,  just  as  certain  politicians  got  sadly  mixed  up  with  it. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  developments  in  wireless  working — 
largely  associated  with  war  requirements — have  been  sufficiently 
important  in  character^  to  ensure  its  steady  application  to  the 
needs  of  speedy  communication.  Yet  unfortunately,  when  the 
question  of  an  Imperial  wireless  chain  came  up  for  consideration, 

(1)  An  instance  of  this  is  the  AU-British  Pacific  Cable,  which,  when  laid  in 
1902,  brought  the  rates  to  Australia  down  from  an  original  9/4  to  3/-  a  word, 
without  the  result  being  exactly  ruinous  after  all— despite  what  had  been  so 
loudly  claimed.  It  was  said  by  ill-disposed  people  that  the  cable  would  never 
P^Yi  yet  apart  from  its  ^reat  value  to  the  nation  strategically  speaking,  it  now 
earns  considerably  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  working  expenses,  statutory 
sinking  fund  and  reserve  fund  contributions.  The  revenue  for  the  last  three 
years  was  £664,097,  £084,986,  and  £633,343. 

(2)  Mainly  springing  from  the  thermionio  -valve  invented,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  P.R.S.,  in  1904. 
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Qo  oommon  understanding  was  reached  between  the  different 
branches  of  our  Empire  whereby  they  would  all  have  become 
partners  in  the  same  scheme — whether  by  adopting  the  Marconi 
system  (identified  with  the  greatest  wireless  inventor)  or  any 
other  system. 

All  this  lack  of  cohesion  is  very  regrettable^  when  we  come  to 
remember  the  enormous  value  attached  to  any  synchronous,  unified 
system  of  intercommunication  betwixt  all  branches  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  improvements  have,  quite  recently, 
been  effected — notably  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — in  the 
matter  of  wireless  traffic  administration.  This  is  to  some  extent 
associated  with  the  amalgamation  of  .forces  that  has  quite  lately 
taken  place  in  the  wireless  field,  arising  partly  out  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  movement.  This  “  consortium,”  as  it  is  termed,  consists 
of  the  Radio  Corpoiation  of  America,  the  Marconi  Company  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Telefunken  Company  of  Germany,  and  the 
French  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  The  ostensible  object  of 
this  ”  combine  ”  was  the  pooling  of  patents.  From  the  national 
and  public  standpoint,  however,  it  points  to  an  undesirable 
monopoly,  such  as,  inter  alia,  will  tend  in  various  ways  to  strangle 
enterprise  in  a  growing  industry,  especially  if  such  an  enormous 
concern  as  the  ”  Radio  Corporation  ”  gradually  absorbed  the 
world’s  wireless  traffic. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  recent  transatlantic  wire¬ 
less  telephone  experiments  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  The  demonstration  was  a  complete  success,  even  the 
voices  of  the  speakers  from  New  York  being  readily  recognised. 
These  transatlantic  telephone  developments  suggest  just  such 
another  great  binding  force  between,  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races  as  occurred  with  the  laying  of  the  first 
Atlantic  cable,  in  which  the  writer  has  a  certain  personal  interest. 

iMPIiEIAL  WlRF-LESS  CHAIN. 2 

Inter-Imperial  communication  is  a  matter  of  first  moment  to 
the  nation  on  high  State  grounds,  and  is  an  eminently  important 
adjunct  of  defence;  and  in  that  sense  is,  in  actual  fact,  a  suit¬ 
able  subject  for  estimates  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  concerned.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  trade  and 
commerce  is  always  dependent  on  National  Defence. 

(1)  It  is  this  very  lack  of  cohesion  that,  in  oommon  with,  say,  the  question 
of  migration,  constitutes  so  strong  an  argument  for  a  real  live  Imperial 
Parliament. 

(2)  It  is  felt  that  a  review  of  the  oiheied  scheme  for  the  proposed  wireless 
chain  may  be  of  interest,  seeing  that  in  the  recent  Press  discussions  its  charac¬ 
teristic  features  received  rather  scant  consideration. 
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None  of  us  look  favourably  on  taxation ;  but  anyone  familiar 
with  the  objections  to  an  Imperial  wireless  chain  being  left  to 
private  enterprise  should  recognise  that,  though  private  enter¬ 
prise  may  be  ready  to  undertake  and  work  such  an  establishment, 
it  is  not,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  an  arrangement  that  adapts 
itself  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

Political  considerations  alone  are  really  more  than  enough  to 
justify  the  Imperial  wireless  chain  as  a  great  national  asset.  It 
would  be  highly  effective  in  welding  our  scattered  possessions 
into  a  firmer  and  more  durable  unit.  But  if  no  other  considera¬ 
tion  could  be  stressed  in  support  of  the  general  demand  for  this 
progressive  policy,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  urge  the  requirements 
of  Imperial  safety. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint,  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  recognise  that  the  first  necessity  in  the  case  of  an  Imperial 
wireless  chain  is  that  it  shall  be  under  direct  State  control.  Not 
only  so,  but,  for  high  strategic  and  Imperial  reasons,  it  should 
be  operated  by  Government.  We  have  not  only  to  consider  war¬ 
fare  conditions,  but  also  those  when  hostilities  are  brewing.  On 
such  occasions  a  great  quantity  of  traffic  associated  with  State 
diplomacy  has  to  be  transmitted  either  with  a  view  to  averting 
war  or  else  in  preparation  for  that  which  it  is  found  later  cannot 
be  averted. 

If  it  was  actual  war  alone  that  had  to  be  provided  for,  it  can,  to 
some  extent,  be  claimed  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  working.  That,  in  any  case,  would  by  no  means 
cover  all  requirements;  for  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  staff 
that  is  to  operate  during  warfare  shall  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  apparatus  they  are  handling  and  in  all  the  intricacies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  subject.  That  can  only  be  assured  by  close  associa¬ 
tion  throughout  normal,  peace,  times.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  a 
comparatively  new  art  and,  for  national  reasons,  it  is  eminently 
important  that  the  country  should  have  at  hand  a  substantial 
number  of  British  subjects,  engaged  in  the  Public  Service,  who 
are  thoroughly  au  fait  therewith. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  ideal  plan  of  administering  a 
wireless  chain  of  this  character  would  be  by  the  provision  of  an 
Imperial  Board  of  Control,  with  representatives  thereon  of  each 
of  the  Home  and  Dominion  Government  Departments  concerned, 
together  with  at  least  one  representative  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee — possibly  as  chairman. 

One  hears  a  variety  of  views,  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Imperial  chain  should  be  carried  out. 
Very  often,  however,  such  views  are  closely  identified  with  some 
personal,  or  commercial,  interest  at  stake;  and  aa  often  as  not 
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entirely  ignore  the  strategic  aspect,  which  is,  after  all,  of  the  very 
first  importance. 

Anyone  aloof  from  some  personal  pecuniary  interest  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  of  communications  from  a 
national  standpoint,  can  scarcely  fail  to  put  the  strategic  side 
foremost,  and  this  applies  in  the  case  of  “  wireless  ”  even  more 
than  with  cables. 

The  arguments  against  even  State  control  of  Imperial  wireless 
are  apparently  dictated  by  private  interests  and  without  any  sort 
of  reference  to  the  experience  w'e  have  in  regard  to  submarine 
cable  telegraphy.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  whilst  we  owe 
our  present  cable  system  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  national  and  public  interests  would  have 
been  better  served  had  the  State  exercised  a  fuller  measure  of 
control  in  a  variety  of  directions. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  initial  wireless  chain  being 
entirely  a  State  affair  (the  plant  and  apparatus,  however,  being 
ordered  from  British  firms)  is  so  as  to  ensure  a  minimum,  and 
inflexible,  rate — on  the  basis  of  a  public  utility  for  encouraging 
inter-imperial  trade.  This  view  becomes  all  the  more  one  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  having  regard  to  the  recent  combine  of 
the  world’s  biggest  wireless  corporations  and  companies,  only  one 
of  which  hails  from  our  own  country.  By  all  means,  let  this  great 
‘  ‘  combine  ’  ’  establish  for  themselves  an  international  system  for 
commercial  traffic,  and  let  them  arrange  their  own  rates.  But 
there.are  obvious  objections  to  the  public — as  well  as  the  State — 
being  dependent  on  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  business  monopoly 
for  its  wireless  communication  with  outlying  branches  of  the 
Empire. 

Comment  is  frequently  made  on  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  for  an  Imperial  wireless  chain. 

Whilst  this  delay — still  more  the  cancelling  of  agreements — is, 
of  course,  a  natural  subject  for  criticism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
vacillation  and  change  of  policy,  when  the  war  period,  followed 
by  the  subsequent  unfavourable  economic  conditions'  is  remem¬ 
bered,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising. 

Then,  again,  when  people  compare  our  lack  of  wireless  facilities 
as  against  those  which  exist  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  already  had  a  far- 
reaching  British  cable  system — stretching  to  all  our  tributaries— 
far  beyond  anything  that  the  other  great  Powers  can  boast  of, 
though  admittedly  the  British  Empire,  above  all  others,  needs 
abundant  and  far-reaching  links  of  communication — both  on  the 
score  of  defence  and  trade. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  rather  disquieting  state  of  things  that  while 
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America  has  nine  Government-owned  high-power  wireless 
stations,  and  France  eight,  the  strategical  requirements  of  the 
British  Empire  rest  upon  only  two  stations,  namely,  Leaheld  in 
England  and  Abu  Zabal  in  Egypt.  Even  with  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  stations,  not  Government-owned,  America  has  six  to 
our  one. 

The  two  British  Government-owned  stations  are  each  of  260 
kilowatts,  the  commercial  station,  owned  by  the  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany,  being  of  200  kilowatts.  The  French  have  one  station  of 
1,000  kilowatts,  one  of  600,  one  of  260,  and  two  of  200.  They 
have  also  commenced  the  erection  of  stations  in  Africa,  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Pacific.  The  Germans  have  one  station  believed 
to  be  about  600  kilowatts  (though  no  definite  figures  have  been 
published)  and  one  of  260  kilowatts.  The  Italians  have  two 
stations  of  200  kilowatts  each.  The  Americans  have  one  station 
of  600  kilowatts,  one  of  400,  ten  of  200,  and  three  of  100.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  terms  of  power,  the  United  States 
would  head  the  list  with  3,400  kilowatts,  France  would  follow 
with  3,150,  the  British  Empire  700,  Germany  600,  and  Italy  400. 
The  need  for  the  British  Empire  to  erect  stations  to  meet  its 
strategical  needs  is  therefore  urgent  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  present 
position  as  a  nation. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  Commission  and  Committee 
appointed  within  the  last  few  years  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
best  means  of  putting  the  Imperial  wireless  scheme  into  effect. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
to  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  presided  over  by  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Bart.,  M.P.,  which  issued  its 
Eeport  in  1920.^  This  Committee  consisted  of  some  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  from  different  standpoints.  Besides  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  there  were  Mr.  F.  J.  Brown,  C.B.E.,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Post  Office ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Eccles,  D.Sc.,  F.E.S. ;  Eear- 
Admiral  F.  L.  Field;  Sir  James  Petaval,  K.B.E.,  F.E.S. , 
Director  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory;  Sir  John  Snell, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ;  Mr.  James  Swinburne,  F.E.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.  ;  and 
Mr.  L.  P.  Turner,  M.I.E.E.,  of  Cambridge  University. 

After  an  exhaustive  investigation,  the  Committee  favoured  a 
plan  which  provided  for  : 

(1)  Direct  working  at  the  longest  range  at  hours  when  the 
atmospheric  conditions  permitted ;  and, 

(2)  Working  by  retransmission  through  relays  at  other  times, 
together  with  local  traffic  for  the  intermediate  stations. ^ 

(1)  Cmd.  777. 

(2)  The  provision  for  local  traffic  at  intermediate  stations  is  offgreat  strategic 
value. 
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Under  the  former  conditions  also  coded,  commercial  traffic  was 
to  be  handled,  whilst  under  less  favourable  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  the  traffic  would  be  confined  to  plain  language  news  and 
social  messages.  At  times  when  “atmospherics”  render  any- 
thing  like  high-speed  code  work  (for  private,  business  and  official 
messages)  out  of  the  question,  there  would  be  free  scope  for  open 
press  messages — circulated  to  every  corner  of  the  Empire — at 
low  rates. 

A  little  later  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
scheme  in  closer  detail  for  construction  purposes.  Dr.  Eccles  was 
the  Vice-Chairman  of  this — ^representing  Lord  Milner,  the  Chair¬ 
man.  The  other  members  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  O.B.E., 
the  Chief  Wireless  Technical  Officer  of  the  Post  Office,  and  Mr. 
L.  P.  Turner,^ 

In  their  Report  this  Commission  provided  for  the  radiation 
of  more  power  than  that  at  any  other  wireless  station.  Thus,  the 
station  in  England  (to  be  situated  at  either  Bourne  or  Swindon) 
was  to  be  furnished  with  240  kilowatts  in  the  aerial  and  to  have 
an  intensity  of  radiation  nearly  double  that  at  Bordeaux,  the  most 
powerful  transmitting  station  up  to  date.  Statements  have  been 
made  to  the  opposite  effect,  but  they  are  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

The  erection  of  the  necessary  wireless  stations  arising  out  of 
this  scheme  would  obviously  have  the  advantage  of  finding  work 
for  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed. 

What  is  most  important  of  all  is  that  the  Empire  should  be 
provided  with  an  effective  inter-imperial  wireless  system  with 
as  little  further  delay  as  possible,  and,  as  already  urged,  for  high 
strategic  and  national  reasons,  this  must,  in  any  case,  be  under 
State  control,  just  as  all  international  wireless  may  well  be  left 
entirely  open  to  private  enterprise. 

Dominions  Chain. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  various  Dominions  have,  each 
in  turn,  broken  away  from  the  above  scheme  as  decided  on  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it 
can  now  scarcely  come  into  being  as  originally  planned. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Amalgamated  Wireless  Australasian,  Ltd.  (asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Marconi  Company),  whereby  they  are  pro¬ 
mised  a  wireless  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia 
that,  it  is  alleged,  will  work  at  a  minimum  speed  of  twenty  words 
per  minute  in  both  directions,  simultaneously,  for  a  minimum 

(l)  Cmd.  1672. 
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period  of  twelve  hours  a  day  during  300  days  of  the  year,  the 
rate  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  existing  cable  rates. 

On  the  faoe  of  it  there  is,  obviously,  a  good  deal  to  be  said, 
in  principle,  for  a  jdan  by  which  State  and  private  enterprise 
are  combined,  yet  leaving  the  balance  of  control — as  well  as 
possible  expropriation — with  the  State  to  meet  any  untoward 
emergencies.  How  the  agreement  works  out  for  Australia 
depends  entirely  on  whether  the  service  proves  satisfactory  in  fact. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  entered  into  a  somewhat  similar 
agreement;  but  here,  again,  no  penalty  appears  to  be  named  in 
the  event  of  any  of  the  conditions  failing  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  following  important  extract  from  the  Commonwealth 
Government’s  Report  on  the  eubject  will  be  of  some  interest  in 
this  connection.  Much  of  what  transpired  does  not  seem  altogether 
to  conform  with  the  decision  ultimately  arrived  at,  though  reasons 
were  issued  for  publication  : 

EXTRACT 

from 

Rkpobt  of  Pabliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
PROPOSED  Agreement  with  Amalgamated  Wireless  (Australasia) 
Limited,  1922.^ 

Parliamentary  Select  Committee — Wireless  Proposals. 

Notes  of  Proceedings. 

1.  The  following  notes  contain  a  summary  of  the  evidence  submitted  ‘ 
to  the  Committee,  and  conclusions  arrived  at  which  led  up  to  the  final 
form  of  agreement  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

2.  The  initiaUdeliborations  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  present  state  of  wireless  communication  over  long  distances 
(such  as  from  Australia  to  England)  and  whether  or  not  the  establishment 
of  such  a  means  of  commimication  is  at  present  practicable  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  technical  capability  of  any  sy.stem 
and  of  any  company  operating  such  system  was  a  subject  that  did  not 
admit  of  an  easy  or  quick  decision,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  for  such 
evidence  as  would  enable  this  very  important  question  to  be  satisfactorily 
considered.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  had  the  very  valuable 
report  of  the  Imperial  Wireless  Telegraphy  Commission  of  1920,  wliich 
clearly  defined  a  commercial  wireless  service  as  one  that  guaranteed 
rapid,  reliable  and  continuous  operating  for  twenty-four  hours  every  day, 
and  which  also  very  positively  stated  that  such  a  service  was  not  practical 
beyond  a  distance  of  2,000  to  3,000  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
before  them  the  draft  agreements  of  the  Amalgamated  Wireless  Company 
and  the  Radio  Communication  Company,  which  inferentially  set  out  that 
a  one-step  service  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  com¬ 
mercially  possible.  The  Committee,  therefore,  desired  to  clear  up  this 
glaring  disagreement,  and  to  that  end  invited  evidence  from  certain 
qualified  persons.  Accordingly,  witnesses  were  called,  who  would  be 

(1)'No.  30,  F  10031  (1922). 
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able,  by  their  experience  or  technical  position,  to  assist  in  deciding  this 
vital  point. 

3.  The  witnesses  were  Mr.  E.  T.  Fisk,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Amalgamated  Wireless  Company ;  Mr.  L.  C.  Stewart,  of  the  Radio  Com- 
mimication  Company  ;  Lieut. -Commander  Creswell,  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  A.  S.  McDonald  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Coffey,  of  the  Commonwealth 
Radio  Service  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Balsillie,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Radio  Service 
from  1912  until  1916;  and  Mr.  Malone,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Radio 
Department  of  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Malone  also  advised  the  Committee 
on  many  technical  points  that  arose  in  connection  with  this  difficult 
problem. 

4.  None  of  the  witnesses  wero  able  to  indicate  a  system  operating 
commercial  wireless  telegraphy  in  any  part  of  the  world  over  a  distance 
equal  to  that  proposed  to  be  covered  by  the  direct  service  suggested  by 
either  of  the  proponents.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  proposed  circuit,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  French  wireless 
company  was  erecting  a  station  to  transact  wireless  traffic  with  French 
colonies  12,000  miles  distemt,  and  that  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
had  in  the  course  of  construction  at  New  York  an  installation  to  work 
direct  with  any  ‘part  of  the  world.  The  longest  wireless  circuit  to-day, 
regularly  handling  commercial  traffic,  is  between  Honolulu  and  Cavite, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  distance  of  about  4,600  miles,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Post  Office  radio  officers,  supported  by  the  logs  of  signals  intercepted 
by  them,  denoted  that  this  circuit  was  operating  on  a  traffic  efficiency 
basis  far  below  that  designated  by  the  Imperial  Commission  8is  a  commercial 
standard. 

5.  The  causes  of  inefficiency  were  investigated  by  the  Committee,  and 
the  evidence  indicated  the  following  conditions  as  seriously  affecting  the 
reception  of  signals  : — 

(1)  Interference  produced  by  atmospherics. 

(2)  Insufficient  transmitting  power  to  overcome  the  distortion 
and  diminution  of  signal  strength  caused  by  the  interference  of  other 
unexplained  phenomena  occeksioning  a  fading  of  the  signals  during 
certain  portions  of  the  day. 

These  causes  and  effects  were  inquired  into,  but,  as  there  was  no  unanimity 
of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses  or  the  authorities  quoted  by  them,  the 
position  was  not  advanced.  Mr.  Fish  stated  that  the  Marconi  Company 
has  developed  devices  which  would  effectively  prevent  atmospherics 
interfering  with  received  signals,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  any  system 
depended  on  the  provision  of  such  contrivance.  He  was  imable,  however, 
to  adequately  reply  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  noted  physicists 
and  wireless  technicians  that  some  really  effective  anti-atmospheric 
eliminating  invention  was  still  urgently  required  to  remove  this  most 
serious  limitation  to  long-distance  radio-telegraphy.  He  quoted  from 
letters  forwarded  by  the  Marconi  Company  of  London,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  devices  such  as  the  Franklin  aerial  and  the  Marconi  earth 
screen  were  reliably  effective  at  stations  operating  in  Europe.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  the  stations  to  which  he  referred  are  not  receiving 
signals  on  the  long-wave  lengths  suggested  as  necessary  for  successfully 
communicating  from  Australia,  and  those  stations  were  not  free  from 
interference. 
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The  other  cause  of  inefficiency  was  stated  to  be  the  fading  or  weakening 
of  signal  strength  during  certain  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  to  overcome 
this  serious  handicap  it  is  apparently  the  general  practice  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  transmitting  station  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  energy  in 
the  aerial  to  drive  the  wave  further  towards  the  desired  receiving  end. 
This  increase  of  transmitting  power  aids  also  in  “  smashing  through  ”  the 
interference  caused  by  certain  atmospherics  and  the  necessary  and 
unavoidable  lessening  of  the  signal  strength  due  to  the  employment  of 
atmospheric  eliminators.  Thus  it  is  proposed  imder  the  suggested  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  transmitting  power  in  excess  of  that  employed  to-day  at  any 
of  the  high-powered  stations  would  be  used  for  the  terminal  points  in  the 
Australia-United  Kingdom  circuit.  It  was  said,  for  example,  that  the 
proposed  installation  in  Australia  would  be  rated  at  twice  the  power  of  the 
big  French  station  at  Bordeaux. 

6.  Mr.  Fisk  exhibited  to  the  Committee  log  books  containing  signals 
intercepted  by  operators  employed  by  the  Amalgamated  Wireless  Company 
at  their  Koo-wee-rup  station.  He  stated  that  this  “  listening-in  ”  had 
been  in  existence  for  the  past  eight  months,  and  had  been  instituted  in 
order  to  test  the  possibility  of  a  direct  service  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  documents  indicated  that  signals  had  been  read  from  some  of  the 
European  and  American  stations  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day, 
but,  mifortunately,  no  prolonged  interception  was  made  of  any  particular 
station.  There  was  also  a  significant  fact  noted  in  these  logs  of  the  very 
many  requests  sent  out  by  Trans -Atlantic  and  Trans-Pacific  stations  for 
repeats  of  messages  transmitted  from  points  within  comparatively  short 
distances,  betokening  the  serious  effects  of  some  interfering  agencies. 

Mr.  Coffey,  of  the  Radio  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  also  submitted 
a  report  which  shows  graphically  and  in  detail  the  value  of  the  signal 
strengths  (based  on  the  International  Code)  of  the  transmissions  inter¬ 
cepted  at  Melbourne  from  high-powered  stations.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  report : — 

The  following  indicates  the  state  of  the  reception  from  vcirious  stations 
throughout  an  average  period  of  twenty-four  hours — the  summary  being 
as  follows  : — 

New  York  (Rewiio  Central)-Long  Island. 

Could  not  be  reliably  copied  between  the  hours  of  2  p.m.  and 
9  p.m.  The  maximum  signal  intensity  is  between  the  period  of  6  a.m. 
and  10  a.m.  when  traffic  can  be  read  with  ease. 

Koko  Head-Honolulu. 

Cannot  be  read  with  reliability  between  the  hours  of  2  p.m.  and 
8  p.m.  The  signals  are  of  maximum  intensity  and  can  be  read  with 
ease  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  10  a.m. 

San  Paolo-Rome. 

Was  not  observed  to  be  working  continuously,  but  signals  were 
read  with  ease  at  maximum  intensity  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m. 
and  9  a.m. 

Leafield-Oxford  (England). 

Signals  are  maximum  and  can  be  copied  reliably  between  the  hours 
of  6  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  This  station  was  heeird  only  up  till  10  a.m. 
Eiffel  Tower-Paris. 

Was  read  with  ease  between  6  and  7  a.m. 
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Continuous  wave  signals,  believed  to  be  radiated  by  a  valve  station, 
were  heard  between  the  hours  of  4  a.m.  and  9  a.m.,  the  maximum  signal 
intensity  being  for  the  period  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  Advice  has  been  received 
from  Perth  Radio  Station  that  a  valve  station  (believed  to  be  Carnarvon) 
is  readable  there  in  daylight,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  identity  of’the 
station  has  not  been  established. 

A  tmoapherica. 

During  the  above  period  the  average  daily  atmospherics  increa.sed 
from  a  moderate  intensity  to  a  maximum  at  3  p.m.  and  again  fell  off  at 
8  p.m.  to  a  moderate  value  at  6  a.m. 

The  observations  indicate  that  none  of  the  above  named  stations  are 
reliably  readable  between  the  period  of  from  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  daily,  whilst 
during  this  period  atmospherics  attain  a  maximum  intensity. 

Good  directional  effects  were  obtained  with  the  loop  ;  and  interference 
by  other  stations  and  by  atmospherics  was  considerably  reduced.  The 
receiving  apparatus  used  was  not  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  test  is  useful  in  indicating  the  great  variation  in  signal  intensity 
from  the  various  stations,  over  different  periods  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Notea  on  Stationa. 

“  New  York  Radio  transmitted  traffic  at  a  speed  of  twenty-three 
words  per  minute  to  Nauen.  Single  sending  (very  few  repeats).” 

“On  18th  January  New  York  (Radio  Central)  sending  to  Nauen: 
‘  We  are  awaiting  many  repeats.  Much  delay  to  traffic.  Please  give  me 
your  attention.’  ‘  Please,  we  are  receiving  badly  on  second  set.’  ” 

“  Honolulu  to  Japan.”  The  following  extracts  have  reference  to  the 
above  circuit : — 

“  Speed  of  transmission  on  18th  January,  twenty  words  per  minute. 
Frequent  interruptions  for  repeats  from  Japan.” 

19th  January  :  “  Much  time  is  wasted  repeating  traffic  ;  sending  letter 
‘  V  ’  for  adjustment  of  receivers,  etc.  The  speed  of  transmission  is  normally 
twenty  words  per  minute,  frequently  reduced  to  ten  words  per  minute 
due  evidently  to  prevalence  of  static,  as  quality  of  signals,  tuning  and 
manipulation  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

“  Java  to  Amsterdam  ”  :  “  Speed  of  working  ton  words  per  minute, 
each  word  sent  twice.  Frequently  stopping  to  adjust  arc,  etc.” 

Interference. 

“  On  Melbourne  main  aerial  system  it  was  noted  that  Koko  Head 
interferes  with  New  York  (Radio  Central)  and  Leafield  signals  are  greatly 
impaired  by  interferences  from  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris  and  spacing  wave, 
Bandoeng,  Java.”  “  It  was  difficult  to  copy  Leafield  on  morning  of  21st 
instant  at  Radio,  Melbourne,  on  open  6ierial,  owing  to  above-mentioned 
sides  tones  from  Paris  and  Java,  coupled  with  prevailing  static.” 

These  records  indicate  that  a  station  such  as  Bordeaux  cannot  be  read 
here  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day.  The  number  of  hours 
daily  of  readable  interceptions  of  long  distance  radio  telegrams  appears 
to  be  very  limited. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Australian  stations  are  not  equipped 
with  modem  atmospheric  eliminating  contrivances. 

From  the  records  of  the  Koo-wee-rup  station  Mr.  Fisk  based  his 
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estimate  of  the  possibilities  for  trsfhc  handling  in  his  proposed  scheme, 
adding  to  the  resiilts  obtained  there  a  figiu'e  that  he  believes  would  represent 
the  increase  to  be  expected  when  operating  imder  up-to-date  conditions. 
He  calculated  that  the  interceptions  at  Koo-wee-rup  per  day  averaged 
3,600  words,  and  if  atmospherics  were  eliminated  by  the  installation  of 
certain  devices  patented  by  his  company,  and  if  the  transmitting  station 
was  imder  control  from  Australia  as  to  speed  of  signalling  and  times  of 
transmission,  this  amoimt  could  be  greatly  increased. 

In  further  examination,  he  admitted  a  commercial  service  for  twenty- 
our  hours  per  day  was  not  practicable,  and  explained  that  to  accomplish 
his  estimate  of  7,000,000  paid  words,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  allow 
for  a  steady  working  speed,  both  sending  and  receiving,  of  twenty-five 
words  per  minute. 

Mr.  Fisk  stated  also  that  with  the  installation  of  automatic  sending 
and  receiving  apparatus  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  speed  of  at  least 
fifty  words  per  minute  could  be  obtained. 

Although  requested  to  do  so,  Mr.  *  *  *  *  jij  not  give  an  effective 
documentary  reply  to  the  statements  of  the  Imperial  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Committee  that  a  commercial  wireless  service  over  such  a  distance  as  is 
proposed  is  not  practicable.  He  submitted  a  document  containing  a 
criticism  on  the  sources  of  opposition  to  his  proposals  and  numerous 
newspaper  extrauits  dealing  with  the  proposition. 

Effective  Working  Conditions. 

It  will  be  appreciated  from  the  above  that  there  are  necessarily 
many  periods  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  during  which  efiElcient 
working  is  impossible  owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by 
“  atmospherics  ”  ;  but  modern  wireless  stations  equipped  with  the 
best  apparatus  would  certainly  give  such  a  service  as  would 
adequately  handle  the  volume  of  traffic  likely  to  arise,  in  the 
immediate  future,  between  the  various  proposed  stations  of  the 
Empire. 

One  often  reads  greatly  exaggerated  statements  as  to  speed. 
These,  presumably,  are  based  on  hopes  rather  than  continuous 
accomplishment  throughout  a  day.  One  hears  of  twenty  words  a 
minute  ;  but  over  big  ranges — as  from  England  to  South  Africa,  or 
India  to  Australia — such  speeds  are  only  secured  during  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  of  the  twenty- four  hours,  whilst  speeds 
but  a  tenth  of  that  more  commonly  prevail  under  tropical  con¬ 
ditions. 

As  an  instance  of  present-day  wireless  working  under  unfavour¬ 
able  atmospheric  conditions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  very  often 
the  speed  between  Bordeaux  (the  highest  power  station  to-day) 
and  the  United  States  is  reduced  by  repetitions  to  an  effective 
speed  of  two  words  per  minute.^ 

(1)  Even  BO,  under  the  best  conditions,  Bordeaux  whispers  by  “  Wireless  ” 
across  the  waters  of  the /Atlantic,  penetrates  India  and  ccui  be  heard  in  the 
recesses  of  Africa,  just  as  Dame  Melba  singing  at  Chelmsford  has  already  been 
beard  even  in  Persia. 
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It  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
wireless  “communication  ’’  (a  very  loose  phrase)  and  the  number 
of  words  per  minute — without  including  repetitions — that  are 
correctly  received  for  commercial  trafi&c  purposes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  immedisibe  prospect  of  overcoming  the 
evil  effects  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  though  many  of  our 
greatest  physicists  and  inventors  have  tackled  the  problem.  The 
only  advance  made  so  far  in  the  matter  is  that,  by  “  directional  ’’ 
apparatus,  the  effects  are  somewhat  mitigated. 

In  cable  telegraphy  Lord  Kelvin  revolutionised  the  position  by 
the  introduction  of  receiving  instruments  that  were  supremely 
sensitive.  With  wireless,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  that 
course — such  as  some  are  following  up — would  be  successful,  if 
only  because  the  more  sensitive  you  render  the  receiver  the  more 
seriously  it  is  affected  by  atmospheric  vagaries ! 

“  Publicity.’’ 

Vested  wireless  interests  have  of  late  had  an  especially  willing 
ear  in  the  lay  Press — all  from  one  standpoint,  of  course,  the 
other  side  of  the  problem — national  requirements — being  barely 
referred  to,  if  at  all.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  great  deal  of 
inspired  writing  with  a  definite  commercial  object  in  view.  Thus 
the  public,  as  instructed  by  interested  parties,  have  been,  very 
largely,  led  to  indulge  in  an  outcry  against  any  measure  of 
Government  control,  without  apparently  considering — or  through 
being  ignorant  of — the  other  side  of  the  matter. 

The  strategic  aspect  has  been  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
various  articles  that  have  flooded  the  newspapers.  That  comes 
about,  probably,  owing  to  the  fountain-head  of  such  articles  being 
more  concerned  with  the  commerce  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  two  are  somewhat  at  variance. 
The  State,  however,  has  to  look  at  wireless  primarily  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view. 

The  same  sort  of  interested  instruction  was  meted  out  to  the 
lay  Press  by  interested  parties  at  the  time  of  the  original  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  Telegraphic  Conference  and  Convention  in  1906.^ 
This  amounted  to  a  Press  campaign.  Two  or  more  leading  organs 
were  advised  that  the  British  delegates  had  given  up  everything 
to  Germany  and  had  got  nothing  in  return.  If  these  allegations 
had  had  a  semblance  of  truth  in  them  there  would  have  been 
some  grounds  for  Great  Britain  standing  out  of  the  convention 
and  relying  on  one  particular  wdreless  system  in  accordance  with 

(1)  Report  and  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the 
Radio  Telegraphic  Convention,  1907  (246) ;  “  The  Politics  of  Radio  Telegraphy  ” 
(Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1908). 
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the  suggestions  made  by  the  inspirers.  But  facts  pointed  the 
other  way.  Moreover,  had  we  stood  out  of  the  International  Con¬ 
vention — as  we  were  being  so  vehemently  told  we  must  do — the 
said  Convention  would  have  gone  through  all  the  same  without 
us,  but  with  the  disconcerting  result  that  we  should  have  had 
foreign  wireless  stations  close  to  our  territorial  waters,  such  as 
would  have  served  as  spy  stations  in  the  event  of  war. 

Wireless  News  Service. 

The  increasing  vital  importance — aye,  necessity — of  close  social, 
political,  and  economic  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
her  Dominions  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  closer  relations  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  Empire  is  now  essential ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  that  could  do  more  towards  that  end  than  an 
effective  all-round  Imperial  News  Service.  The  Empire  Press 
Union  has  frequently  brought  this  home.  Every  comer  of  the 
Empire  should  learn  simultaneously  any  news  of  more  or  less 
deep  Imperial  concern  or  even  interest ;  and  for  this  purpose 
wireless  is,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  peculiarly  well  adapted  in 
principle.  So  far,  however,  it  has  been,  in  reality,  comparatively 
little  turned  to  account  by  the  Press,  largely,  though  not  entirely, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities.  But  the  idea  is  a  grand  one,  and 
should  be  given  effect  to  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  widespread 
circulation  of  Imperial  news  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  especially  desirable,  seeing  that,  owing  to  her  geographical 
position,  she  at  present  obtains  most  of  her  news  from  United 
States  news  agencies,  rather  than  direct  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  Great  War  naturally  enflamed  a  universal  Imperial 
interest,  and  this  is  an  age  when  the  thirst  for  news  is  very  much 
on  the  increase  in  the  outlying  corners  of  the  Empire  where,  in 
many  cases,  no  newspapers  as  yet  exist.  At  present  this  thirst 
for  news  is  very  inadequately  met,  but  it  should  receive  every 
encouragement  if  we  are  to  hold  our  Empire  together. 

The  proposed  inter-imperial  News  Service  would  have  to  be 
on  a  low-rate  basis,  seeing  that,  so  far,  there  is  a  lack  of  efficiency 
in  wireless,  as  compared  with  cable,  working,  together  with  the 
fact — often  lost  sight  of — that  the  business  hours  in  common 
between  two  distant  points  do  not,  unfortunately,  often  coincide 
with  the  hours  at  which  "atmospherics”  are  least  disturbing. 
Partly  on  this  account,  the  total  amount  of  actual  paid  wireless 
traffic  is  as  yet  comparatively  small. 
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International  Wireless. 

Healthy  business  competition  is  as  much  an  advantage,  from  a 
public  point  of  view,  in  the  matter  of  wireless,  as  in  any  other 
instance — seeing  that  it  spells  both  efficiency  and  economy.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Wireless  Service,  other  commercial  undertakings  may 
spring  up.  Those  first  in  the  field  will,  in  any  case,  be  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage — and  rightly  so. 

Cable  and  Wireless  Amalgamation. 

That  is  the  position  to-day.  What  of  to-morrow? 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  Government  would  naturally  be 
especially  well  disposed  towards  any  measure  for  assisting  inter- 
imperial  trade.  Secondly,  the  time  has  now  clearly  arrived  when, 
in  view  of  the  vast  developments  in  “  wireless,”  that  method  of 
communication  may  be  regarded  rather  more  seriously  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  competitor  with  cables,  though  by  no  means  likely  actually  to 
supplant  them. 

There  has  already  been  a  movement  of  late  with  certain  cable 
companies  to  consider  the  question  of  adopting  ”  wireless”  in 
cases  where  the  traffic  with  deferred  rates  is  not  particularly 
remunerative. 

Wireless  should  always  tend  to  be  in  demand  for  putting  out¬ 
lying  islands  into  communication  with  a  trunk  line  of  cables,  the 
fact  being  that  where  there  are  islands  above  the  sea,  there  are 
also  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  below  water,  so  to  speak. 
Such  regions,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  useful 
life  of  a  cable.  The  Canary  Isles  are  a  case  in  point,  and  still 
more  the  West  Indies,  the  bottom  all  about  these  islands  being 
largely  composed  of  coral  reefs.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  that  is  more  prone  to  “  atmospherics.” 

One  is  sometimes  asked  why  so  little  is  to  be  seen  in  the  news¬ 
papers  about  cables,  whilst  hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  material 
reference  to  wireless.  People  say,  “Is  it  because  cables  are  no 
longer  being  laid”?  The  latter  is  certainly  not  the  explana¬ 
tion  ;  for  cable  factories  are  kept  as  busy  nowadays  as  ever,  and 
a  number  of  long  lengths  of  cable  are,  at  the  present  time,  on 
order.  The  real  explanation  is  that  wireless  is  still  a  comparative 
novelty  and  one  that  is  a  great  subject  of  invention,  as  well  as 
development,  whilst  the  cable  is  a  fully  fledged  affair,  and  does 
not  seek  publicity — being  a  steady-going  and  highly  reliable 
business. 

A  word  as  to  the  present  relative  cost  of  cables  and  wireless 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  In  initial  capita]  charges  the  cable 
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costs  about  twice  the  wireless  installation,  but  in  operation  its 
cost  is  Less  than  half. 

In  the  past  cables  and  ‘  ‘  wireless  ’  ’  have  been  outspoken  rivals ; 
and  the  cable  authorities  could  well  afford  to  adopt  an  air  of 
indifference  to  the  activities  of  “  wireless.”  That  order  of  things 
is,  however,  likely  to  undergo  a  more  or  less  rapid  change  now. 
It  is  under  just  such  conditions  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
inside  working  agreements,  over  rates  or  what  not^ — or  even  of 
above-board  amalgamations — come  to  be  breathed ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that,  in  this  instance,  the  breathing  may  soon 
set  in. 

It  is  well  to  be  prepared  in  advance  for  such  eventualities.  Let 
us,  therefore,  begin  to  consider,  from  a  national  and  Imperial 
point  of  view,  the  pros  and  cons  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
amalgamation  between  cables  and  wireless,  on  the  basis  of  what 
is,  at  least  ‘‘on  the  cards,”  being  actually  brought  about. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  approach  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  concerned  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  profits  arising  out  of  either  cable  or  wireless  telegraphy 
in  any  sense.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  shareholders  of 
cable  companies  on  the  one  hand,  or  ‘‘wireless”  on  the  other, 
would  stand  to  benefit  by  any  such  union  does  not  arise  :  it  is  the 
public  standpoint  that  is  alone  reviewed. 

It  certainly  sometimes  happens  that  improved  and  more 
economical  administration  resulting  from  business  fusion  counter¬ 
balances  the  disadvantages  associated  with  a  monopoly.  Here, 
however,  is  a  case  where  both  concerns  have  been  doing  well  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency  and  profits;  so  that  the  nation  seems 
at  first  sight  more  likely  to  suffer,  on  the  whole,  by  being,  to 
some  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  a  huge  trust,  greater  than  anything 
previously  experienced. 

It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  with  the  enterprise  of 
a  master-hand  later  on,  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  might 
arise,  even  leading  to  really  low  rates.  If  that  should  prove  to 
be  the  case  the  objections  to  a  monopoly  would  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  overcome. 

Meanwhile,  the  wireless  “consortium,”  as  it  is  called,  is  surely 
enough  to  have  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  a  trust  or  monopoly ! 
There  also  remains  the  fact  that  it  is  always  better  for  there  to  be 
at  least  two  big  sources  of  communication,  in  cases  where  the 
Government  needs  something  effected  for  important  national 

(1)  We  have  not  to  look  back  far  for  a  continuous — and  not  unnatural — 
onslaught -on  the  Cable  rates.  Apparently  those  commercially  concerned  in 
“  pushing  ”  wireless  now  want  Cable  rates  to  remain  where  they  are — as  an 
additioncd  strong  point  for  the  widespread  introduction  of  wireless — foT  amongst 
all  the  articles  wafted  forth 'through  the  channels  of  the  lay  Press,  we  never  find 
any  arguing  for  lower  Cable  rates. 
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re&sons :  this  especially  applies  in  the  instance  of  a  widespread 
Empire  like  ours. 

Actual  Needs. 

What  the  country,  in  any  case,  really  requires  is  : — 

(1)  A  great  all-round  reduction  in  tariffs. 

(2)  Many  additional  cables  on  different  routes  to  handle 
the  increased  traffic  that  would  thereby  result. 

(3)  The  immediate  completion  of  the  Imperial  wireless  chain 
as  well  as  alternative  wireless  chains. 

These  steps,  whilst  employing  many  who  are  seeking  work, 
would  go  far  towards  encouraging  the,  now  especially,  greatly 
needed  development  of  inter-imperial  trade ;  whilst  also  doing 
much  as  an  Imperial  binding  force,  and  in  that  way  helping  for¬ 
ward  co-operation  with  the  Dominions  in  matters  of  emigration 
and  unemployment.  We  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  behoves 
us  to  think  in  terms  of  communication  and  co-operation  if  we  are 
ever  again  to  become  as  prosperous  as  we  should  be. 

We  need  in  the  future  to  regard  our  Empire  more  as  one  big 
Home. 


Charles  Bright. 


DANTE’S  BEATRICE  AND  MILTON’S  EVE. 


The  recent  celebration  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante’s  death 
has  led  most  readers  to  the  revival  of  their  knowledge  of  the  poet, 
and  to  the  perusal — or  re-perusal — of  some  of  the  many  books  that 
narrate  the  story  of  his  life  or  discuss  his  writings. 

And  among  these  books  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia  with  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost.  The  nature  and  subject  of  the  two  poems  almost 
necessitates  it,  and  the  commentators  have  drawn  out  in  detail 
the  differences  in  the  descriptions  given  by  the  two  poets  of  the 
unseen  world — its  geography,  its  astronomy  and  its  inhabitants. 
“  Milton’s  effort  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  Inferno  is  to  make 
it  indefinite,”  says  Euskin  (Modern  Painters,  Vol.  1,  Chap.  14), 
‘‘Dante’s  to  make  it  definite.  So  far  as  the  imaginative  faculty 
of  the  two  poets  is  concerned,  note  that  Milton’s  vagueness  is 
not  the  sign  of  imagination,  but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as  it  is 
significative  in  the  matter.  For  it  does  not  follow  because  Milton 
does  not  map  out  his  Inferno  as  Dante  did  that  he  could  not  have 
done  so  if  he  had  chosen ;  only  it  was  the  easier  and  less  imagina¬ 
tive  process  to  leave  it  vague  than  to  define  it.”  Or  again  : 
‘‘The  only  poem  of  modern  times  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  Paradise  Lost  is  the  Divina  Commedia,”  says  Macaulay  in 
his  Essay  on  Milton,  and  he  goes  on  to  contrast  him  at  length 
with  the  “father  of  Tuscan  poetry.”  And  in  our  own  day  Lord 
Morley,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  points  out  the  difference  between 
his  method  and  that  of  Dante  in  describing  the  supernatural. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  these  writers  touch  upon  the  contrasted  opinion  of  the 
two  poets  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Woman — opinions  which 
are  not  only  interesting  for  their  own  sake,  but  which  throw 
some  sidelights  on  the  poets  themselves. 

Among  the  great  lovers  of  history,  Dante  holds  a  prominent 
place,  and  his  name  is  as  inseparable  from  that  of  Beatrice  as 
the  name  of  Antony  is  from  Cleopatra’s,  or  that  of  Petrarch 
from  Laura’s.  But  not  all  his  biographers  have  understood  the 
true  inwardness  of  his  love.  Lionardo  Bruno,  for  example,  whose 
life  of  the  poet  was  written  soon  after  that  of  Boccaccio,  speaks 
of  the  gallant  part  that  he  took  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Campaldino 
and  his  presence  at  the  siege  of  Caprona,  and  adds  :  “I  could  wish 
that  our  Boccaccio  had  made  mention  of  this  valour  rather  than 
of  his  falling  in  love  at  nine  years  old  and  such  trifles  which 
he  tells  of  so  great  a'  man.  But  what  can  you  expect?  ‘The 
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tongue  goes  where  the  tooth  aches,’  and  ‘  his  discourse  who  loves 
drinking  is  ever  of  wine.’  ” 

A  writer  who  could  compare  Dante’s  lifelong  worship  of 
Beatrice  with  Boccaccio’s  roving  fancies  was  certainly  little  fitted 
to  undertake  his  biography,  but  he  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  one  to  misunderstand  it.  Carlyle,  in  The  Hero  as  Poet, 
mentions  it  casually,  as  one  among  the  few  incidents  that  we 
have  of  Dante’s  life,  and  Landor  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice  in  his  Imaginary  Conversations  a  lovemaking  so 
trivial  and  so  inane  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  writer 
of  his  imaginative  power  could  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Vita  Nuova  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
true  nature  of  Dante’s  love,  for  in  it  he  speaks  of  Beatrice  as 
“the  glorious  Lady  of  my  mind  ”  :  “Nine  times  already  since 
my  birth  had  the  heaven  of  light  returned  to  the  self-same  point 
almost,  as  concerns  its  own  revolution,  when  first  the  glorious 
Lady  of  my  mind  was  made  manifest  to  mine  eyes;  even  she 
who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  knew  not  wherefore.  She 
had  already  been  in  this  life  so  long  as  that,  within  her  time, 
the  starry  heaven  had  moved  towards  the  Eastern  quarter  one 
of  the  twelve  parts  of  a  degree ;  soj  that  she  appeared  to  me 
at  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year  aljnost,  and  I  saw  her  almost 
at  the  end  of  my  ninth  year.  Her  iiress,  on  that  day,  was  of 
a  most  noble  colour,  a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson,  girdled  and 
adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  suitedi  with  her  very  tender  age. 
At  that  moment  I  say  most  tnily  that  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
hath  its  dwelling  in  the  secretest  chamber  of  the  heart,  began 
to  tremble  so  violently  that  the  least  pulses  of  my  body  shook 
therewith. 

Dante’s  worship  of  this  glorious  Lady  of  his  mind  had  little 
in  common  with  the  love  extolled  by  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  chivalric  devotion,  of  that  “  service  ’’ 
which  bound  the  true  knight  to  his  Lady,  an  emanation  from 
the  soul  rather  than  from  the  senses,  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
a  love  as  this  could  not  be  the  “  trifle  ”  that  Lionardo  Bruno 
considered  it,  nor  the  detached  episode  so  cursorily  mentioned 
by  Carlyle,  nor  the  underbred  flirtation  portrayed  by  Landor. 
Far  from  all  these,  it  was  the  inspiration,  the  motive  power, 
of  Dante’s  life — through  Beatrice  he  felt  himself  drawn  up  to 
heights  of  purity  and  truth ;  she  was  to  him  not  only  the  symbol 
of  love  and  grace,  but  the  means  by  which  love  and  grace 
became  possible  of  attainment  to  himself. 

A  frequent  statement  with  regard  to  Dante  is  that  he  was 
heart-broken  when  Beatrice  married  Simone  de’  Bardi,  and  that 
(1)  D.  Q.  Rossetti’a  translation. 
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after  sighing  vainly  for  her  until  Death  bore  her  away  he  married 
Gremma  Donati,  a  worthy  but  prosaic  person,  with  whom  he 
knew  little  happiness  and  who  served  as  a  constant  foil  to  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  treasure  he  had  failed  to  win.  But 
this  statement  needs  some  modification.  Nowhere  in  the  Vita 
Nuova  do  we  find  any  complaint  brought  against  Fortune  for 
depriving  him  of  Beatrice ;  his  love  was  a  homage  rather  than 
a  passion,  and  during  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  between 
their  first  meeting  and  their  final  parting  he  worshipped  her 
from  afar,  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  that  she  knew  of  his  devo¬ 
tion.  If  he  saw  her  in  the  street  he  stood  silent  and  trembling 
while  she  passed ;  if  he  found  himself  in  company  with  her  his 
one  desire  was  that  no  one  should  suspect  his  feeling  for  her. 

Nor  is  his  unhappiness  with  Gemma  anything  more  than  a 
tradition.  She  is  often  spoken  of  in  slighting  terms  as  if  she 
were  some  altogether  inferior  being,  but  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Florence, 
nor  that  they  lived  together  long  enough  to  have  several  children, 
while  the  fact  that  the  daughter  who  was  with  him  in  Bavenna 
was  named  Beatrice  is  surely  a  proof  that  his  wife  had  no  ignoble 
jealousy  in  her  disposition.  That  she  did  not  accompany  him 
in  his  exile  is  no  just  ground  for  accusation ;  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  equally  difficult  for  her  to  leave  her  young 
children  in  Florence  or  to  take  them  with  her  on  such  perilous 
wanderings,  while  the  statement  that  she  was  not  the  Gentle 
Lady  who  comforted  him  for  the  death  of  Beatrice  is  as  hard  to 
prove  as  to  disprove.  But  whatever  Gemma  may  have  been  or 
not  have  been  does  not  affect  the  general  attitude  of  Dante’s 
mind  with  regard  to  Woman  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  works — 
to  him  Woman  is  the  uplifter,  the  purifier,  and  the  women 
he  condemns  are  those  who  have  failed  in  their  high  mission. 

To  Milton,  on  the  other  hand.  Woman  was  the  temptress, 
the  betrayer,  and,  though  indispensable  to  the  scheme  of  things, 
she  must  be  kept  in  rigid  subjection.  The  ideal  of  the  Age  of 
Chivalry  may  seem  to  some  overstrained  and  impossible,  but  the 
conception  of  the  Puritanic  Age  is  a  repugnant  one,  and  in  view 
of  Milton’s  wide  culture,  his  bright,  soaring  spirit,  and  his  love 
for  all  that  is  beautiful,  it  is  strange  that  such  a  harsh  and  con¬ 
temptuous  estimate  of  the  other  half  of  the  human  race  should 
pervade  his  later  utterances. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  this  disparaging  estimate  is  due  to 
his  unhappy  relations  with  his  first  wife,  relations  which  prompted 
the  Pamphlets  on  Divorce  which  created  so  great  a  stir,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  after  his  brief  second  marriage  his  third  wife 
and  his  three  daughters  ministered  to  his  material  comforts  but 
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were  no  oompanions  to  him  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  these  facts,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  low  estimate  of  Woman,  were  rather  its  effects? 
If  Mary  Powell  found  that  she  had  married  a  stern  master 
instead  of  a  loving  husband,  if  Elizabeth  Minshull  was  treated 
as  a  mere  housekeeper  and  his  three  daughters  were  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  the  minimum  of  education  and  were  yet  expected 
to  read  aloud  to  him  in  languages  that  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  is  it  hkely  that  the  women  of  his  household  would  be 
anything  but  dull  domestic  drudges? 

But  if  his  low  estimate  of  Woman  thus  affected  the  whole 
of  his  family  life  and  dictated  the  well-known  opinions  in  his 
writings,  how  was  it  that  his  earlier  views  underwent  such  a 
radical  change?  For  that  his  earlier  views  were  very  different 
is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  Lady  in  Comus  with  Eve  in 
Paradise  Lost.  Far  from  being  Man’s  betrayer,  so  fatally  weak 
that  she  is  bound  both  to  receive  and  to  transmit  the  poison  of 
temptation,  the  Lady  is  represented  as  “  clad  in  complete  steel,” 
of  “  unblenched  majesty  ’  ’ ;  virtue  such  as  that  which  she  possesses 
“may  be  assailed  but  never  hurt.” 

“Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled,”  the  “freedom 
of  her  mind  ”  cannot  be  touched  by  any  evil  spells,  and  Comus 
himself  trembles  before  the  splendour  of  her  purity — 

”  I  feel  that  I  do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  pow’r, 

And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o’er.” 

Pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope,  unblemished  Chastity, 
are  the  attendants  of  the  Lady  in  the  pages  of  Comus ;  she  wins 
respect,  reverence,  worship,  from  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact — she  is,  in  fact,  own  sister  to  Dante’s  Beatrice. 

But  from  the  first  mention  of  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost  we  find 
the  note  of  her  inferiority  sounded,  an  inferiority  in  which  Eve 
meekly  concurs — both  she  and  Adam,  she  declares,  must  praise 
their  Maker — 

“  But  I,  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee, 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  nowhere  find.” 

She  is  eager  to  confess  that  she  sees 

‘‘  How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair.” 


Adam,  meanwhile,  delighted  with  her  ”  submissive  charms,” 
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smiles  with  ’‘superior  love,”  and  the  Fiend  welcomes  her 
inferiority  as  making  her  an  easier  prey  to  his  wiles  : — 

“  Behold,  alone. 

The  Woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts — 

Her  husbemd,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh. 

Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 

And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built.” 

Eve  is  tempted,  falls,  and  becomes  herself  the  tempter;  her 
sin  is  disobedience,  but  Adam’s  sin — as  denounced  by  the  Creator 
— is  the  shameful  folly  of  allowing  a  woman  to  sway  him — 

”  Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  His  voice  T  Or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 

Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst^resign  thy  manhood,  6uid  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  thee  above  her,  made  of  thee 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  excelled 
Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?  Adorned 
[She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection,  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seemed. 

Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright.” 

It  is  in  what  are  perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  Milton’s  works — 
the  sonnets  in  Italian  that  he  wrote  during  his  tour  on  the 
Continent — that  a  clue  may  be  found  to  this  startling  change  in 
his  estimate  of  Woman.  These  sonnets  have  as  a  rule  received 
but  little  attention  from  his  biographers — “a  tribute  to  the  beauty 
of  some  lady  met  in  his  travels,”  ‘‘homage  to  some  unknown 
divinity”  ;  with  some  such  casual  phrase  they  are  mentioned  and 
passed  by.  But  may  it  not  be  that  the  ardour  and  the  anguish 
of  an  unrequited  passion  embittered  the  poet  and  turned  his  love 
to  gall?  There  is  nothing  of  the  smiling  affability  of  a  superior 
being  about  these  poems — they  breathe  sincerity  in  every  line, 
sincerity  and  the  suppliant  pleading  of  a  heart  that  throbs  and 
burns  for  some  sign  of  favour. 

The  force  of  love  is  strong  enough  to  unseal  his  lips  in  an 
unknown  tongue  (Qual  in  cvile  aspro,  etc.) — 

”  As  on  a  bleak  hill  at  the  fall  of  day 
The  shepherd  girl  tends  some  rare  foreign  flow’r. 

Some  rare,  strange  flow’r,  that  droops  beneath  the  ray 
Of  burning  sun,  or  at  the  fierce  wind’s  pow’r, 

'  From  its  dear  native  soil  wrenched  far  away  : 

So  Love,  sweet  Love,  tends  gently  in  my  breast. 

The  frail,  strange  flow’r,  of  an  imwonted  speech. 

In  words  unknown  to  English  tongue  expressed. 

Far  from  fair  Thames,  by  the  fair  Amo’s  side. 
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Love  hath  so  willed  it — Love,  who  doth  me  teach. 

Love  never  wills  in  vain,  he  will  provide 
The  pow’r,  and  aid  my  longings  unconfessed. 

Oh  !  that  my  heart  might  be  a  soil  for  Love 
Fertile  as  lands  when  heaven-emplanted  prove  !  ” 

To  his  chosen  friend,  Diodati,  he  pours  out  the  story  of  his 
subjugation  (Diodati,  e  te  'I  dirb  con  maraviglia,  etc.) — 

“  Ah  !  Diodati,  hear  my  wondrous  tale  ! 

I,  stubborn  I,  who  used  to  laugh  at  love. 

Scoff  at  his  snares  and  boast  that  I  was  free  ; 

I,  I  have  fallen,  my  defences  fail. 

Like  other  men  at  last  I  helpless  prove. 

It  is  not  locks  of  gold  that  dazzle  me. 

Nor  fairest  skin  where  crimson  blushes  move. 

It  is  the  splendour  of  a  majesty 

That  thrills  my  heart ;  a  noble,  stately  air. 

Dark,  glowing  eyes,  a  gift  of  many  tongues. 

And  such  a  voice  as  might  lure  Lima  fair 
Down  from  far  heaven  to  listen  to  her  songs. 

And  such  a  look,  that,  should  my  hearing  die, 

I  still  a  victim  at  her  feet  must  lie.” 

To  the  dark-browed  majestic  divinity  herself  he  oflers  a  heart 
o*  changeless  devotion  (Giovane,  piano,  etc.) — 

“  Still  young  in  years  and  all  devoured  with  Love, 

Doubting  what  ease  to  find  and  where  to  fly, 

To  thee,  sweet  lady,  all  my  pulses  move. 

To  thee  my  hesut.  I  bring,  oh  !  may  it  prove 
A  gift  acceptable  !  Of  purpose  high. 

Of  constant  trust,  I  know  that  heart  to  be  ; 

The  world  may  rave,  life’s  tempests  round  it  beat. 

But  firm  it  arms  itself  with  steadfast  faith 
And  lets  the  storm  drift  by.  Fierce  Envy’s  heat 
And  Doubt’s  chill  mists,  die  like  an  idle  breath  ; 

For  it  is  tuned  to  that  high,  heavenly  sound. 

In  which  the  Muses  harp  their  lofty  strain. 

One  soft  place  only  does  that  heart  contain — 

It  is  where  Love  has  left  his  cureless  wound  !  ” 

But  the  divinity  remained  impervious  to  the  pleadings  of  her 
worshipper.  Milton  returned  alone  to  his  native  land.  He 
married  Mary  Powell — for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
showing  her  how  completely  he  meant  to  be  her  master — and 
from  that  time  forward  whenever  he  makes  any  mention  of 
Woman  in  his  poems  it  is  with  a  bitterness  which  reveals  that 
the  wound  was  indeed  cureless.  For  it  is  not  only  in  Paradise 
Lost  that  he  revenges  his  slights — 

“  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent  !  that  name  best 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leagued,  thyself  eis  false 
And  hateful.” 
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must  have  relieved  his  breast  of  a  brooding  load  of  resentment ; 
but  in  Paradise  Regained  he  is  not  less  vindictive,  for  he  only 
mentions  women  as 

“  terrible  to  approach, 

Skilled  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 

Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets.  .  .  . 

Women,  when  nothing  else,  beguiled  the  heeui; 

Of  wisest  Solomon.” 

And  when,  his  great  purpose  accomplished,  be  set  himself  to 
choose  another  Biblical  subject  on  which  to  exercise  his  art,  he 
found  in  the  story  of  Samson  a  further  instance  of  the  poisonous 
power  with  which  Woman  drags  down  her  nobler  companion. 
Samson’s  sin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Adam,  for  he  too  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  woman’s  pleading — 

”  Of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself. 

Who,  vanquished  with  a  peal  of  words  (O  weakness  !), 

Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman.” 

No  one  doubts  the  truth  of  the  sage  remark  uttered  by  the 
chorus  in  Samson  Agonistes — 

‘‘  Wisest  men 

Have  erred,  tmd  by  bsid  women  been  deceived. 

And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne’er  so  wise.” 

Dante  himself  would  not  have  disputed  it :  Semiramis, ' 
Cleopatra,  Helen,  with  other  fatal  temptresses,  have  their  place  - 
in  the  Inferno.  But  they  are  condemned,  not  because  they 
were  women,  but  because,  being  women,  they  did  not  fulfil  the 
pure  and  noble  purpose  of  their  creation.  Milton,  on  the  other* 
hand,  persistently  decries  feminine  influence  and  feminine  intel-  \ 
lect  through  the  whole  of  his  later  works,  and  such  wholesale  • 
misrepresentation  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  sense  of 
personal  injury. 

And  in  this  we  have  a  proof  of  the  sharply  contrasted  natures 
of  the  two  poets.  In  their  outward  circumstances  there  were 
certain  similarities :  both  felt  themselves  set  apart  for  a  great 
achievement,  both  knew  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  love,  both  sought 
solace  in  marriage,  both  laid  their  high  poetic  ideals  aside  for 
a  time  at  the  call  of  public  service ;  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends,  for  the  spirit  of  the  two  men  was  absolutely  different, 
and  the  dissimilarity  is  all  the  more  strongly  marked  because 
both  were  men  of  ascetic  temperament  and  extreme  rectitude 
of  conduct.  But  the  early  disappointment  which  in  Dante  i 
kindled  a  flame  that  purified  and  irradiated  his  whole  conception 
of  womanhood,  froze  Milton’s  blood  in  his  veins  and  hardened  his 
attitude  towards  women  into  a  cold  and  sterile  contempt. 

VOL.  CXIII.  N.s.  s 
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Beatrice  is  to  Dante  the  embodiment  of  Woman,  as  Eve  is 
the  embodiment  of  Woman  to  Milton,  and  not  only  in  the 
Divina  Gommedia,  but  in  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Canzone,  we 
find  her  represented  as  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  world — 

“  As  she  goes  by 
Into  foul  hearts  a  deathly  chill  is  driven 
By  Love,  that  makes  ill  thoughts  to  perish  there  ; 

While  any  who  endures  to  gaze  on  her 
Must  either  be  ennobled,  or  else  die. 

When  one  deserving  to  be  raised  so  high 
Is  found,  ’tis  then  her  power  attains  its  proof. 

Making  his  heart  strong  for  his  soul’s  behoof 
With  the  full  strength  of  meek  humility.”^ 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Dante  intended  to  portray  Purity, 
Wisdom,  and  other  abstract  virtues  under  the  guise  of  his  beloved 
Lady  and  her  companions  in  the  unseen  world  :  Marcia,  the 
wife  of  Cato,  is  a  symbol  of  the  soul;  Lucia,  who  carries  him 
up  the  Mount  of  Purification,  is  a  type  of  Divine  Grace ;  Leah, 
of  the  service  of  God ;  Matilda,  of  the  Fount  of  heavenly  Wisdom. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  these  abstract  perfections  are  clothed 
by  him  with  the  forms  of  women,  and  since  he  more  than  once 
in  the  Divina  Gommedia  alludes  to  his  love  for  Beatrice  while 
she  was  on  earth  and  speaks  of  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  between 
her  death  and  the  commencement  of  his  poem  in  her  praise, 
it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  her  merely  as  an  abstraction,  or  to 
deny  his  belief  in  the  ennobling  power  of  a  good  woman’s 
influence.  Such  a  passage  as  that  in  which  he  takes  his  leave 
of  her  when  their  journey  is  ended  and  she  has  resumed  her 
throne  in  Paradise  could  never  have  been  penned  by  Milton, 
even  in  a  parable — 

“  O  Lady,  thou  in  whom  my  hopes  have  rest. 

Who,  for  my  safety,  hast  not  soomed  in  Hell 
To  leave.the  traces  of  thy  footsteps  marked  ; 

For  all  mine  eyes  have  seen,  I  to  thy  pow’r 
And  goodness,  virtue  owe  and  grace.  From  slave 
Thou  hast  to  freedom  brought  me  and  no  means 
For  my  deliverance  apt  hast  left  untried.”  • 

Milton  would  have  died  rather  than  admit  that  he  owed  virtue 
and  grace  to  a  woman’s  influence,  and  he  would  infinitely 
rather  have  been  lost  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  life’s  journey  than 
have  found  safety  in  a  woman’s  guidance. 

It  is  possible  that  both  poets  were  mistaken,  that  the  truth 
with  regard  to  Woman — as  with  regard  to  most  things — lies  in 
a  mean  between  the  two.  But  this  at  least  cannot  be  doubted  : 

(1)  D.  Q.  Rossetti's  translation. 

(2)  Cary’s  translation. 
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that  Dante’s  pure  and  ardent  adoration  is  far  more  likely  to 
inspire  Woman  with  the  ennobling  force  that  he  attributes  to 
her,  than  Milton’s  cold  repression  and  stinging  accusations.  The 
difference  between  the  two  mental  attitudes  is  exemplified  by 
innumerable  passages  in  their  works,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  crystallised  by  both  poets  into  a  single  sentence.  Milton  sums 
up  his  conviction  of  Woman’s  inferiority  in  the  line — 

“  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  Him.” 

Dante  proclaims  his  lifelong  belief  in  her  sacred  and  uplifting 
power  in  the  words — 

”  Beatrice  upward  gazed — and  I  on  her  !  ” 

Maby  Bradford  Whiting. 
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The  short  story  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects.  Like  a 
lyric,  its  smallness  makes  it  possible  to  envisage  it  easily  as  a 
whole  :  we  can  take  it  in  our  hands,  like  a  porcelain  bowl,  and 
study  its  shape  and  colour.  And  yet  within  this  small  compass  it 
is  capable  of  enormous  diversity  of  form,  and  of  no  particular  form 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  better  than  another.  If,  after  reading 
The  Secret  Sharer  by  Conrad,  we  determine  that  the  ideal  is  a 
psychological  interest  displayed  in  vigorous  external  action  which 
develops  into  an  intensely  exciting  crisis,  we  are  faced  by 
Tchekov’s  The  Letter,  in  which  there  is  no  external  action  what¬ 
ever,  or  Andreev’s  The  Dark,  a  masterpiece  whose  action — equally 
exciting — is  entirely  internal  and  psychological,  a  drama  of  two 
minds.  Or  we  may  fix  our  preference,  under  the  influence  of  Mau¬ 
passant’s  L' Inutile  Beaute  or  his  Champs  d'Oliviers,  on  the  type 
in  which  idea  or  philosophy  is  displayed  through  a  skilful  mani¬ 
pulation  of  incidents  or  a  story  told  in  incidents  arranged  not  in 
order  of  time  but  in  order  of  dramatic  significance  like  a  beautiful 
pattern,  only  to  be  confronted  by  Turgenev’s  Lear  of  the  Steppes 
and  his  Faust,  in  each  of  which  the  narrative  proceeds  without 
any  such  subtleties  simply  in  a  straight  line  and  yet  results  in  one 
of  the  finest  stories  ever  written.  Or,  to  take  again  two  of  the 
stories  already  mentioned,  in  The  Dark  we  are  delighted  by  the 
marvellous  economy  with  which  Andreev  creates  his  characters 
at  the  same  time  as  he  develops  his  story,  using  their  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  bodily  appearance  as  active  agents  in  that  develop¬ 
ment  ;  yet  Turgenev,  in  A  Lear  of  the  Steppes,  does  not  hesitate 
to  hold  up  the  action,  abandon  his  story,  and,  as  author  to  reader, 
fall  to  explaining  and  describing  his  characters.  How  much 
better,  one  would  think,  is  Andreev’s  dynamic  method  to  the 
intrusive,  static  method  of  Turgenev ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to 
the  stories  themselves,  how  perfectly  Turgenev’s  heavy  stationary 
details  fulfil  their  function  in  the  completed  design  of  the  story. 

It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  say  that  any  one  type  is  better  than 
another.  All  we  can  sometimes  say  is  that  in  a  certain  type  one 
writer  writes  well  and  another  badly ;  but  it  is  not  the  type  that 
makes  the  story  good  or  bad  any  more  than  it  is  the  shape  of  the 
bottle  which  makes  the  wine  good  or  bad. 

Of  Katherine  Mansfield’s  stories,  however,  we  can  say  that  the 
best  of  them  are  of  a  type  unique  in  English  literature.  To  find 
her  antecedent  we  must  go  to  Russia  and  Tchekov.  She 
obviously  studied  Tchekov  devoutly,  but  the  method  she  derived 
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from  him  she  made  entirely  her  own,  for  she  was  a  fine  enough 
artist  to  be  a  disciple  with  impunity.  The  unusualness  of  her 
method  undoubtedly  adds  to  our  enjoyment  of  her  stories.  To 
read  them  is  to  penetrate  into  an  unknown  country ;  everything 
about  us  is  new,  brilliant  and  attractive.  But  the  strangeness, 
though  it  counts  for  something,  does  not  count  for  much,  for 
the  attraction  lies  much  deeper  in  a  number  of  qualities  which 
their  writer  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  chief  of  them 
are  sensibility,  cynicism,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  significant  detail. 
Her  sensibility  pervades  all  her  work,  making  each  little  world 
and  each  character  which  her  stories  create  tingle  with  life  and 
reality.  She  has  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  what  has  never  been 
expressed  but  has  always  existed  in  the  depths  of  our  minds,  so 
that  we  react  immediately  and  vigorously  to  the  sensations  she 
suggests  to  us.  She  knows  so  exactly  what  note  to  strike  in  order 
to  make  the  whole  room  of  the  mind  ring.  What  could  be  better 
than  this  impression,  from  At  the  Bay,  of  the  beach  on  a  hot  day, 
with  the  crowning  simile  of  the  silver  coin  ? 

“  The  tide  was  out ;  the  beach  was  deserted  ;  lazily  flopped  the  warm 
sea.  The  sun  beat  down,  beat  down  hot  and  fiery  on  the  fine  sand,  baking 
the  grey  and  blue  and  black  and  white-veined  pebbles.  It  sucked  up 
the  little  drop  of  water  that  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  curved  shells  ;  it 
bleached  the  pink  convolvulus  that  threaded  through  and  through  the 
sand-hills.  Nothing  seemed  to  move  but  the  small  sand-hoppers.  Pit- 
pit-pit  !'  They  were  never  still. 

“  Over  there  on  the  weed-hung  rocks  that  looked  at  low  tide  like  shaggy 
beasts  come  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  the  sunlight  seemed  to  spin  like 
a  silver  coin  dropped  into  each  of  the  small  rock  pools.  They  danced, 
they  quivered,  and  minute  ripples  laved  the  porous  shores.” 

No  one  who  has  bathed  in  the  sea  can  help  reacting  to  her 
description  in  the  same  story  of  Jonathan  emerging  from  a  swim  : 

“  He  got  on  to  his  feet  and  began  to  wade  towards  the  shore, 
pressing  his  toes  into  the  firm,  wrinkled  sand.”  Every  word  in 
that  final  phrase  is  vital  ;  so  is  it,  too,  in  the  nine-word  apparition 
of  the  aggressive  little  servant  in  Prelude  :  ‘  ‘  Alice  lunged  in  with 
a  heavy  black  iron  tray.” 

”  Two  birds  sang  in  the  kettle  ;  the  fire  fluttered,”  she  writes, 
in  the  story  called  Psychology ,  and  by  those  few,  carefully 
chosen  words  she  compels  the  reader  to  construct  for  himself  an 
atmosphere — a  special  mood.  In  this  respect  her  method  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Dickens.  ”  Now  it  was,  you 
observe,”  says  Dickens, 

“  that  the  Kettle  began  to  spend  the  evening.  Now  it  was,  that  the 
Kettle,  growing  mellow  and  musical,  began  to  have  irrepressible  gurglings 
in  its  throat,  and  to  indulge  in^short  vocal  snorts,  which  it  checked  in 
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the  bud,  if  it  hadn’t  quite  made  up  its  mind  yet  to  be  good  company. 
Now  it  was,  that  after  two  or  three  such  vain  attempts  to  stifle  its  convivial 
sentiments,  it  threw  off  all  moroseness,  all  reserve,  and  burst  into  a  stream 
of  song  so  cosy  and  hilarious,  eis  never  maudlin  nightingale  yet  formed  the 
least  idea  of. 

“  So  plain,  too  !  Bless  you,  you  might  have  understood  it  like  a  book — 
better  than  some  books  you  and  I  could  name,  perhaps.  With  its  warm 
breath  gushing  forth  in  a  light  cloud  .  .  .” 

and  so  on.  For  several  pages  the  Kettle  continues  its  anthropo¬ 
morphic  behaviour  and  indulges  its  pathetic  fallacies,  but  in  the 
final  reckoning  it  is  Katherine  Mansfield  who  comes  out  on  top. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  placing  her  on  a 
level  with  Dickens  as  a  writer,  and,  as  it  happens,  I  have  compared 
Dickens  at  his  worst  with  Katherine  Mansfield  at  her  best ;  but  the 
comparison  serves  to  emphasise  the  speed  and  simplicity  with  which 
a  vivid  effect  can  be  produced.  This  is  the  method  of  poetry, 
and  in  it  Katherine  Mansfield  excels.  It  is  her  acute  sensibility 
and  her  power  of  expressing  it  briefly  and  vividly  which  make  her 
work  seem  so  extraordinarily  alive.  While  we  read  her,  our 
senses  experience  a  continuous  bombardment  of  sharp  and  delicate 
stimuli.  Sounds,  sights,  tastes,  smells,  touch-impressions  fill 
every  story  with  a  reality  which  cannot  be  ignored.  “  The 
daughters  of  the  late  colonel  ’  ’  take  their  nephew  upstairs  to  see 
his  invalid  grandfather.  “  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Cyril 
followed  his  aunts  into  grandfather’s  hot,  sweetish  room.”  And 
after  the  old  man’s  death  Josephine,  the  elder  daughter,  cries  into 
her  “new,  queer-smelling  mourning  handkerchief.”  Katherine 
Mansfield  always  gives  us  the  essential,  arresting  sense-qualities 
in  each  thing  she  presents.  ‘ '  The  sheep  ran  forward  in  little 
pattering  rushes.”  ”  They  were  huddled  together,  a  small,  tossing, 
woolly  mass,  and  their  thin,  stick-like  legs  trotted  along  quickly 
as  if  the  cold  and  the  quiet  had  frightened  them.”  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  heap  up  instances,  for  every  story  abounds  in  this  most 
characteristic  quality  of  her  work,  and  wherever  it  occurs  we  find 
also  that  other  quality  which  I  have  attributed  to  her,  the  feeling 
for  significant  detail,  which  indeed  is  simply  sensibility  extending 
from  the  senses  to  the  intellect.  She  is  like  a  fine  draughtsman 
for  whom  the  vital  matter  is  not  to  copy  nature  indiscriminately 
but  to  produce  a  definite  reaction  on  the  spectator  by  a  careful 
arrangement  of  certain  stimuli.  It  is  not  until  we  have  become 
familiar  with  her  work  that  we  realise  fully  how  much  she  has 
omitted,  what  a  rigorous  selection  she  has  employed.  She  gives 
us  only  the  crystallised  deposit  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ex¬ 
perience.  All  inessentials  are  thrown  away ;  as  soon  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  effect  has  been  secured  she  stops,  breaks  off  sometimes  in 
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the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Old  Mr.  Hammond  goes  on  board  the 
newly  arrived  steamer  to  welcome  his  wife  home  from  her  voyage. 

“  It  was  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  she  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
woman  on  board.  And  she  took  it  all — ^just  as  usual.  Absolutely 
composed.  Just  her  little  self — just  Janey  all  over,  there  with  her  veil 
thrown  back.  .  .  .  All  this  while  Janey  handed  him  round. 

“  ‘  John,  dear,’  and  then  :  ‘  I  want  to  introduce  you  to - ’ 

“  Finally  they  did  escape,  and  she  led  the  way  to  her  state-room.” 

The  result  of  this  economic  impressionism  is  that  the  reader, 
free  from  all  distractions,  free  even  from  the  presence  of  the 
writer,  goes  through  a  clear  and  vivid  mental  experience,  impelled, 
all  along  its  course,  by  a  series  of  mental  revelations.  In 
Pictures  we  are  shown  poor  Miss  Moss  at  the  end  of  her  tether, 
having  vainly  climbed  the  stairs  of  agents  and  film  companies  in 
search  of  a  job,  resting  on  a  bench  in  the  Square  Gardens,  while 
the  things  around  her  and  her  own  thoughts  pass  in  a  stream 
through  her  mind. 

“  ‘  Well,  that’s  over,’  she  sighed.  ‘  It’s  one  comfort  to  be  off  my  feet. 
And  my  nose  will  soon  get  cool  in  the  air.  .  .  .  It’s  very  nice  in  here. 
Look  at  the  sparrows.  Cheep.  Cheep.  How  close  they  come.  I  expect 
somebody  feeds  them.  No,  I’ve  nothing  for  you,  you  cheeky  little 
things.  .  .  .’  She  looked  away  from  them.  What  was  that  bmlding 
opposite — the  Caf4  de  Madrid  ?  My  goodness,  what  a  smack  that  little 
child  came  down  !  Poor  little  mite  !  Never  mind — up  again.  .  .  .  By 
eight  o’clock  to-night.  .  .  .  Caf4  de  Madrid.  ‘  I  could  just  go  in  and  sit 
there  and  have  a  coffee,  that’s  all,’  thought  Miss  Moss.  ‘  It’s  such  a  place 
for  artists,  too.  I  might  just  have  a  stroke  of  luck.  ...  A  dark  handsome 
gentleman  in  a  ftir  coat  comes  in  with  a  friend,  and  sits  at  my  table,  perhaps. 
“No,  old  chap,  I’ve  searched  London  for  a  contralto  and  I  can’t  find  a 
soul.  You  see,  the  music  is  difficult ;  have  a  look  at  it.”  ’  And  Miss 
Moss  heard  herself  saying :  ‘  Excuse  me,  I  happen  to  be  a  contralto,  and 
I  have  sung  that  part  many  times.  .  .  .  Extraordinary  !  ’  ‘  Come  back 

to  my  studio  and  I’ll  try  your  voice  now.  .  .  .’  Ten  pounds  a  week.  .  .  . 
Why  should  I  feel  nervous  ?  It’s  not  nervousness.  Why  shouldn’t  I 
go  to  the  Caf4  de  Mewlrid  T  I’m  a  respectable  woman — I’m  a  contralto 
singer.  And  I’m  only  trembling  because  I’ve  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day. 
.  .  .  Caf6  de  Madrid.  They  have  concerts  there  in  the  evenings.  .  .  . 
‘  Why  don’t  they  begin  ?  ’  The  contralto  has  not  arrived.  .  .  .  ‘  Excuse 
me,  I  happen  to  be  a  contralto  ;  I  have  simg  that  music  many  times.’  ” 

There  we  see  her  vividness  and  something  else  too — her  method  of 
drawing  her  characters,  not  by  describing  them  detachedly,  but 
either  by  making  them  talk  and  think  in  their  own  characteristic 
language  or  by  describing  them  in  it.  It  appears  when  old  Mr. 
Hammond  is  on  the  wharf,  trying  to  catch  sight  of  Janey  on  the 
approaching  steamer. 
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“  ‘  Seen  her  ?  ’  asked  the  harbour-master. 

“  ‘  No,  not  yet.  Steady — w€ut  a  bit  I  ’  And  then  suddenly  between 
two  great  clumsy  idiots — ‘  get  out  of  the  way  there  1  ’  he  signed  with  his 
nmbrpilla — he  saw  a  hand  raised — a  white  glove  shaking  a  handkerchief.” 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Hammond  himself  would  describe  the  thing. 
In  those  ‘  ‘  two  great  clumsy  idiots  ’  ’  we  hear  the  voice  not  of  the 
author  but  of  hearty,  short-tempered  Mr.  Hammond  himself. 
Such  a  method  is  typical  of  her  sensibility  and  her  economy.  It 
includes  implicitly  a  mass  of  description,  generalisation,  and 
psychology  from  which  the  essential  has  been  distilled. 

Her  method,  in  fact,  is  the  poetic  method.'  She  does  not,  any 
more  than  Tchekov  does,  set  out  to  tell  a  story  in  the  ordinary 
\  sense — to  narrate  a  sequence  of  events,  but  simply  to  produce 
an  impression  simple  or  elaborate,  a  complex  of  place  and  human 
society  or  simply  of  one  or  two  characters,  displayed  sometimes 
in  repose,  sometimes  reacting  to  an  appropriate  psychological 
moment.  So  we  are  shown  in  Pictures,  Miss  Ada  Moss,  the  poor 
second-rate  singer,  at  the  moment  when  her  resources  are  reduced 
to  Is.  3d.  ;  “  The  Man  Without  a  Temperament  ”  marooned  in 
a  foreign  hotel  with  a  delicate  wife ;  old  Mr.  Hammond  and  his 
exquisite  little  wife  at  the  moment  of  her  return  from  abroad, 
their  characters,  their  attitude  to  one  another,  vividly  illuminated 
(as  Tchekov  might  have  done  it>  by  the  otherwise  irrelevant  fact 
that  she  had  nursed  a  young  man  who  had  died  on  the  voyage  ;  the 
diabolically  clever  character-sketch  of  the  little  Frenchman  and 
the  Englishman  in  Je  ne  Parle  Pas  Franqais,  made  entirely  out 
of  the  spirited,  sensitive,  ridiculous  chatter  of  the  Frenchman 
himself.  And  in  making  these  stories — these  prose  poems — she 
uses  symbolism  like  a  poet.  In  Bliss  and  The  Escape  the  idea  of 
the  story  is  embodied,  or  partly  embodied,  in  a  tree.  Just  as  in 
poetry,  those  trees  stand  for  an  emotion,  a  state  of  mind,  which, 
as  beautiful  visual  images,  they  translate  directly  and  emotionally 
to  the  reader.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  short-circuiting  of  emotion  from^ 
writer  to  reader  without  any  coil  of  analysis  and  generalisation. 

“  And  the  two  women  stood  side  by  side  looking  at  the  slender,^flowering 
tree.  Although  it  wa.s  so  still  it  seemed  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  to 
stretch  up,  to  point,  to  quiver  in  the' bright  air,  to  grow  taller  and  taller 
as  they  gazed — almost  to  touch  the  rim  of  the  round,  silver  moon. 

“  How  long  did  they  stand  there  T  Both,  as  it  were,  caught  in'  that 
circle  of  unearthly  light,  understanding  each  other  perfectly,  creatures  of 
another  world,  and  wondering  what  they  were  to  do  in  this  one'with  all 
this  blissful  treasure  that  burned  in  their  bosoms  and  dropped,  in  silver 
flowers,  from  their  hair  and  hands  ?  Forever — for  a  moment  ?  And'did 
Mias  Fulton  murmiu' ;  ‘  Yes.  Just  that  ’  ?  Or  did  Bertha  dream  it  ?  ” 

That  ia  the  method  of  poetry,  not  of  prose.  We  find  it  again  in 
Psyrhnlnqy  :  the  man  and  woman  talking  over  the  fire,  holding  on 
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to  their  frank  intellectual  friendship,  each  avoiding  a  glance  below 
the  surface  of  it,  yet  continually  aware  of  mysterious  depths. 

“  And  just  as  she  had  got  so  feur  it  happened  again.  They  faltered, 
wavered,  broke  down,  were  silent.  Again  they  were  conscious  of  the 
boundless,  questioning  dark.  Again,  there  they  were — two  hunters, 
bending  over  their  fire,  but  heciring  suddenly  from  the  jungle  beyond  a 
she^e  of  wind  and  a  loud,  questioning  cry.  ...” 

In  other  stories  the  symbolism  appears  in  small  revealing 
details,  comical  details  sometimes,  as  in  The  Daughters  of  the 
Late  Colonel,  where  we  see  Josephine  writing  replies  to  letters  of 
condolence,  “and  twenty-three  times  when  she  came  to  ‘We 
miss  our  dear  father  so  much  ’  she  had  broken  down  and  had  to 
use  her  handkerchief,  and  on  some  of  them  even  to  soak  up  a  very 
light-blue  tear  with  an  edge  of  blotting-paper  ”  ;  or  where  Con- 
stantia  at  tea  “  winced  faintly  as  she  broke  through  the  shell  ”  of 
her  meringue.  There  would  be  no  earthly  reason  for  mentioning 
that  the  tear  was  very  light-blue  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  a  symbol 
of  the  very  light-blue  character  of  poor  Josephine  herself,  nor 
would  the  incident  of  the  meringue  have  any  significance  were  it 
not  that  poor,  wincing,  fragile  Constantia  attacking  her  meringue 
is  a  symbol  of  the  attack  of  life  upon  Constantia.  But  to  try  to 
explain  a  symbol  is  to  limit  its  implications  and  so  to  deprive  it  of 
its  true  nature.  The  richness  and  diversity  of  those  implications 
are  what  make  it  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  reader’s  mind. 
And  so,  when  Katherine  Mansfield  disposes  her  symbols  within 
the  space  of  her  stories  it  is  as  if  she  were  filling  the  rooms  with 
little  mirrors  which  reflect  her  characters  from  many  different  and 
complementary  aspects,  till,  in  the  end,  we  have  the  whole  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  the  same  when  she  describes  some  aspect  of 
nature.  In  that  breathless  little  story.  The  Wind  Blows,  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  wind  and  the  things  that  battle  with  the 
wind  are  symbols  of  the  spirit  of  change  and  revolt  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl  Matilda,  or  whether  she  herself  and  all  those  other  restless 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  not  symbols  in  a  fantasy  with 
the  wind  for  original  theme.  But  the  question  is  a  fruitless  one 
and  an  unpoetical  one,  for  in  a  poem  reality  and  symbol  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  the  poetry  including  and  fusing  both  into  one  signifi¬ 
cant  and  indivisible  fact. 

The  two  stories  which  display  Katherine  Mansfield’s  sensibility 
and  her  unerring  choice  of  the  right  details  to  best  advantage  are 
perhaps  Prelude  and  At  the  Bay,  the  longest  and  the  opening 
stories  in  her  two  books  Bliss  and  The  Garden  Party,  and  they  do 
so  because  they  rely  entirely  upon  those  qualities  for  their  interest. 
In  neither  of  them  is  there  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  plot.  In  each 
we  receive  a  strong  impression  of  a  certain  place  and  a  certain 
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quite  ordinary  family  to  whom  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance 
happens.  But  the  unimportant  things  are  so  vividly  and  so 
irresistibly  presented,  the  characters — children,  parents,  the 
grandmother  and  the  servant,  and  the  others  who  compose  their 
httle  society,  are  shown,  in  a  series  of  disjointed  sentences,  living 
their  secret  and  also  their  corporate  lives  so  convincingly  that  our 
interest  is  completely  captured.  But  that  is  not  all,  for  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  is  that  these  two  stories  do  not  seem  to  be  fragments 
without  form,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beautifully  complete  works 
of  art.  It  is  as  though  we  had  looked  for  a  moment  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  world,  full  of  delicately  wrought  but  apparently  unrelated 
details,  which  turns  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  beautiful  pattern 
carved  out  of  a  single  crystal,  for  all  these  details,  reflected  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist,  take  on  a  perfect  form.  They  possess  the  only 
kind  of  unity  which  is  of  importance,  which  is  emotional  unity. 
This  is  what  sensibility — of  mind  as  well  as  of  sense — can  achieve. 

I  have  said  that  Katherine  Mansfleld  is  cynical.  That  state¬ 
ment  requires  some  qualification.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
anyone  of  her  sensibility  combined  with  her  intellectual  boldness 
must  pass  at  some  period  of  her  development  through  cynicism, 
and  that  Katherine  Mansfield  arrived  at  her  eventual  position 
through  a  process  which  included  cynicism,  though  she  was  too 
human  and  too  convinced  of  the  value  of  life  to  stay  there.  Yet 
the  fact  that  she  has  so  relentlessly  noted  the  peculiarities  of  such 
persons  as  Mr.  Reginald  Peacock  and  the  daughters  of  the  late 
colonel  means  that  she  has  first  been  tortured  by  them  and  hated 
them.  But  her  personality  was  much  too  rich  to  stop  at  hatred. 
An  acute  sense  of  humour  mitigated  the  hatred,  and  love  of  human¬ 
kind  mitigated  the  humour,  so  that  even  while  she  strips  the 
colonel’s  daughters  bare  to  their  timid,  warped,  ineffectual  souls, 
she  presents  them  as  two  pathetic,  gentle  and  almost  lovable 
creatures.  If  her  stories  lack  humanity,  as  has  often  been  said, 
it  is  not  because  of  cynicism,  but  because  she  loved,  as  a  rule,  to 
analyse  delicate,  personal  sensations  and  mental  processes  and 
highly  strung,  sometimes  neurotic,  persons.  Large  comedy  and 
large  tragedy,  with  their  wider  range  of  emotion  and  action, 
would,  one  feels,  have  shattered  the  delicate  instrument  which 
registered  so  infallibly  such  subtle  sensations  and  emotions.  Even 
when  she  draws  a  strong,  full-blooded  type  such  as  Mr.  Hammond, 
the  point  of  the  story  consists  not  in  the  large,  important  fellow 
as  a  whole,  but  in  a  little  thing — that  little  twist  of  jealousy  hidden 
away  somewhere  in  that  jovial  mind.  But  to  find  fault  with  her 
lack  of  a  deeper  humanity  is  to  find  fault  with  the  very  nature  of 
her  art.  That  art  at  its  best  is  a  small  and  almost  perfect  thing. 

Martin  Armstrong. 


LOBD  QUEZON  AND  LAUSANNE. 


Thb  termination  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  on  February  4th 
marked  a  definite  milestone  in  the  Near  Eastern  Question, 
because,  whereas  no  treaty  had  been  signed.  Lord  Curzon’s  work 
during  eleven  continuous  weeks  has  resulted  in  a  very  distinct 
modification  in  the  international  situation,  in  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
crease  of  British  prestige  in  Europe,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
document  which  may  yet  constitute  the  basis  of  an  ultimate  peace 
between  Tiurkey  and  the  Allies.  Thus  it  must  now  be  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  are  generally  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  has  reversed  the 
rdles  and  positions  of  this  country  and  of  France  in  regard  to 
Turkey,  and  that,  whilst  for  at  least  two  years  the  policy  of  the 
late  Government  was  partly  responsible  for  preventing  the 
termination  of  hostilities  and  for  complicating  our  relations  with 
the  Moslem  world,  it  is  now  the  line  pursued  by  M.  Poincare 
which  has  frustrated  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference.  Moreover,  although  the  British  Empire  has  taken  the 
place  of  France  as  the  paramount  influence  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  questions  still  unsettled,  and  although  our  reputation 
has  been  increased  not  only  in  Turkey  but  throughout  the  Near 
East,  this  change  has  been  produced  without  the  smallest  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  our  Ally — disloyalty  which,  had  it  been  displayed  even 
under  provocation  and  during  the  fateful  and  final  meeting  of 
February  4th,  might  have  led  to  an  immediate  signature  of  the 
Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  and  from  the  more  local  standpoint,  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  document  presented  to  the  Ottoman  Delegation 
on  January  31st  constituted  an  almost  complete  surrender  of  the 
programme  formulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  that  surrender 
was  made  by  the  British  representative  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  dignity  suffered  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  safeguard  most  of  the  vital  interests  of  this 
country.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
to  place  Lord  Curzon’s  statesmanship  in  the  forefront  of  my 
discussion  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  and  to  divide  that  discus¬ 
sion  into  two  sections,  the  one  dealing  with  the  international 
aspects  of  the  situation  and  the  other  with  the  detailed  terms  of 
the  Treaty  itself. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  our  representative  at  Lausanne  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  continued  pro-Greek  policy  of  the  ex-British 
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Government,  and  particularly  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
towards  the  Near  Eastern  Question,  had  gradually  reduced  our 
prestige  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Turkey,  in  the  course  of  the 
period  which  intervened  between  the  Armistite  and  the  Greek 
dSbdcle  of  last  September.  During  all  or  much  of  this  time 
Lord  Curzon  had  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  whilst 
we  in  England  know  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  carried  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  largely  through  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  and  with 
scant  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office,  its  responsible  Minister 
naturally,  and  up  to  a  point  rightly,  grew  to  be  considered  as  a 
supporter  of  the  anti-Turkish  policy  of  his  former  Chief. 
Although,  therefore,  this  statesman  had  very  cleverly  brought 
about  a  compromise  between  the  standpoints  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Conference  of  March,  1922,  and 
although  his  visits  to  Paris  in  September  and  October  last  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Entente  and  for 
the  prevention  of  an  Allied  war  with  Turkey,  the  position  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  extremely  complicated  and  delicate  at  the 
time  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  Government.  This  position 
was  ameliorated  by  the  Election,  w'hich  proved  that  the  British 
people  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  warlike  adventures,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Lord  Curzon  immediately  secured  greater  freedom 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  it  was  apparent  that,  if  France 
and  Italy  were  to  be  required  to  yield  upon  certain  points  in 
which  they  were  interested,  the  reversal  of  policy  obligatory  to 
us  was  much  more  fundamental.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  a  close  accord  with  France  and  Italy,  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  rightly  decided  that,  before  going  to  Lausanne,  it  was  advis¬ 
able  to  arrive  at  a  preliminary  agreement  between  the  Allies, 
which  agreement  was  put  into  shape  during  his  meeting  with 
M.  Poincare  and  Baron  Avezzana  in  Paris  on  November  18th. ‘ 
Very  little  was  published  concerning  the  details  of  this  agreement, 
but  I  believe  that  it  covered  a  number  of  points,  about  half  of 
which  were  put  forward  by  Great  Britain  and  half  by  France, 
and  that  it  was  then  stipulated  that  each  of  these  countries  would 
give  her  full  and  entire  support  to  the  other  party  upon  questions 
in  which  that  party  was  the  more  directly  concerned. 

The  fact  that  the  initial  position  of  the  British  Delegation  was 
far  from  favourable  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  and  praise¬ 
worthy  that  its  influence  soon  became  paramount  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  This  change  seems  to  have  occurred  partly  as  a  result  of 

(1)  This  agreement  was  affirmed  at  the  meeting  held  between  M.  Poincar6, 
Signor  Mussolini  and  Lord  Curzon  at  Territet  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
Conference. 
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the  personality  of  Lord  Curzon,  partly  on  account  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Mission,  and  partly  because  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  French  representatives.  From  the  beginning  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  assumed  an  attitude  of  dignity  and 
aloofness,  and,  whilst  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  against 
the  phraseology  of  certain  of  his  declarations,  his  patience  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  gathering.  Moreover,  although  - 
Lord  Curzon  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  National¬ 
ists  were  distinctly  suspicious  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was  prepared  to  welcome  the 
Turks  into  the  community  of  civilised  nations,  and  he  seems  to 
have  persuaded  Ismet  Pasha,  and  probably  Dr.  Eiza  Nur, 
that  the  British  Empire  was  and  is  desirous  of  a  fair  peace  with 
Turkey.  And  then  the  actual  technical  knowledge  of  the  British 
Delegate  had  great  bearing  and  weight,  for  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  Ismet  Pasha  had  read  long  statements.  Lord 
Curzon  not  only  summarised  those  statements  in  clearer  and  more 
explicit  language  than  that  originally  employed,  but  he  was  able 
to  give  the  required  reply  nearly  in  the  same  breath.  This  appears 
almost  to  have  terrified  Ismet  Pasha,  whose  deafness,  lack  of 
knowledge  and  slowness  of  comprehension  placed  him  very  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eiza  Nur  and  his  other  subordinates,  whom 
he  was  invariably  obliged  to  consult  and  who  very  generally 
encouraged  him  in  the  direction  of  intransigeance. 

The  French  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy.  Instead  of 
assuming  the  stately  attitude  of  Lord  Curzon,  they  kept  almost 
continuous  company  with  the  Ottoman  representatives  at  their 
mutual  hotel — the  Lausanne  Palace — and  informal  conferences, 
with  the  supposed  object  of  bringing  Turkey  into  line,  were  held 
there  well  nigh  every  night.  The  French  delegation,  too,  appears 
to  have  been  representative  of  two  more  or  less  rival  shades  of 
opinion,  for,  whereas  M.  Barrere  placed  the  necessity  for  a 
common  Anglo-British  policy  in  the  forefront  of  the  diplomatic 
arena,  and  whereas  he  was  whole-heartedly  loyal  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  throughout  his  stay  at  Lausanne,  M.  Bompard  seems  to 
have  been  dominated  by  distinctly  more  pro-Turkish  sympathies. 
Nevertheless,  for  some  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  things  proceeded  along  normal  lines,  and  it  was  only  from 
about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Straits  question  that  the 
approaching  rift  became  noticeable.  M.  Barrere  recognised  the 
dangers,  for  he  knew  that,  whatever  might  be  her  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  Turkey,  France  stood  to  lose  by  lack  of  fidelity  to 
Great  Britain.  Consequently  there  now  seems  to  be  little  secret 
that,  instead  of  even  going  up  to  the  mountains  for  a  few  days, 
after  what  is  generally  held  to  have  been  a  comparatively  slight 
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indisposition,  that  representative  utilised  his  indisposition  as  the 
reason  for  his  departure  from  Lausanne  on  or  about  January  23rd. 

This  event,  which  closely  coincided  with  the  apparent  Turkish 
determination  to  refuse  to  accept  Lord  Curzon’s  suggestion  that 
the  question  of  Mosul  should  be  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
and,  I  believe,  with  the  return  of  M.  Bompard  from  Paris,  where 
perhaps  he  received  fresh  instructions,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  more  or  less  open  Turoophil  policy  of  the  French  ;  and  from 
then  onwards  it  was  clear  that  we  could  no  longer  count  upon 
the  straightforward  support  of  our  Ally.  A  cloud  of  mystery 
still  enshrines  some  of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  final 
week  of  the  Conference,^  but  it  is  now  known  that  on  or  about 
January  27th  M.  Poincar^  telegraphed  to  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  urging  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  A  day  or  two  later 
M.  Poincar^  instructed  General  Pell4,  the  French  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Constantinople,  to  inform  Adnan  Bey,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Angora,  that  the  draft  Treaty  had  not  the  character  of 
an  ultimatum,  and  that,  should  the  Conference  break  down, 
France  would  not  consider  this  adjournment  as  a  rupture.  I 
have  not  seen  the  text  of  this  communication,  but  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  it  did  not  contain  an  actual  offer  of  an 
independent  peace  with  Turkey,  a  suggestion  of  something  tanta¬ 
mount  to  separate  negotiations  was  then  made. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris 
received  instructions  to  sound  the  French  Gk)vemment  as  to  its 
attitude  towards  the  declaration  signed  in  London  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5th,  1914,  and  according  to  which  none  of  the  signatories  had 
the  right  to  make  a  separate  treaty.  This  request  for  information 
did  not  receive  an  instantaneous  reply,  but  on  or  about  January 
30th,  that  is,  the  very  day  before  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
Treaty  at  Lausanne,  it  was  stated  in  a  Note  that  this  declaration 
was  not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  that  France  main¬ 
tained  her  right  to  make  an  independent  peace  should  a  rupture 
occur.  Humours  concerning  the  contents  of  this  Note  got  about, 
and  if  an  offer  of  peace  had  not  already  been  made,  the  National¬ 
ists  took  them  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to  take 
such  things.  A  few  days  later,  I  believe  about  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference,  and  therefore  when  fhe 
outstanding  differences  concerned  questions  of  particular  interest 
to  France,  the  Turks  made  overtures  for  a  separate  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain,  which  overtures  are  referred  to  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  his  statement  published  on  February  7th.  These  pro¬ 
posals  were,  however,  refused,  and  perhaps  that  Statesman’s 

(1)  Thf  Titnea  for  February  3rd  contains  some  information  about  these 
erente. 
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greatest  triumph  occurred  on  the  following  afternoon,  by  which 
time  all  the  points  of  special  significance  to  this  country  had  been 
agreed  to,  and  at  which  moment  the  differences  still  existing 
related  to  principles  closely  cherished  by  France.  At  that  tense 
and  dramatic  sitting,  when  the  whole  future  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  and  when  a  few  illegitimate  words  to  the  Turks  and  to 
the  French  might  have  made  all  the  difference  between  a  signed 
and  an  unsigned  Treaty,  M.  Bompard,  realising  the  situation 
when  it  was  too  late,  had  no  alternative  other  than  to  support 
Lord  Curzon  in  his  arguments  in  favour  of  peace.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  as  also  those  employed  by  the  French  Delegate  right  up  to 
the  time  when  the  Simplon-Orient  express  was  kept  waiting  at 
Lausanne  Station,  were  of  no  avail.  But  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  arrived  in  London  with  his  hands 
apparently  empty,  it  is  justifiable  to  place  to  his  lasting  credit 
the  facts  that  the  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  this  country  has 
been  materially  modified,  that  France  is  unlikely  now  to  be  able 
to  take  our  place  as  the  warden  of  Moslem  world  interests,  and 
that  loyalty  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  between 
London  and  Paris  have  been  established  as  matters  of  greater 
value  to  the  British  people  than  the  winning  of  a  selfish  and 
temporary  victory. 

When  we  come  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  itself,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  conditions  offered  to  Turkey  were  exceedingly 
generous,  more  generous  at  least  in  certain  directions  than  those 
legitimately  to  have  been  claimed  even  by  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Ottoman  cause.  In  the  place  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
modified  as  it  was  in  London  in  1921  and  in  Paris  in  1922,  we 
have  a  document  which,  in  nearly  all  its  essential  clauses,  is 
based  upon  the  National  Pact.  Ismet  Pasha  was  required  to 
yield  upon  the  question  of  a  plebiscite  for  Western  Thrace,  the 
holding  of  which  was  a  Nationalist  condition,  and  he  was  finally 
persuaded  to  leave  the  future  of  Mosul  to  be  determined  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Ottoman  Dele¬ 
gate  signed  the  draft  presented  to  him  on  January  31st,  and  subse¬ 
quently  modified  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  might  have  been  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  terms  therein  defined  would  have  placed  Turkey  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  more  favourable  position  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
ex-enemy  countries.  There  were  to  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
number  of  troops  and  as  to  the  strength  of  the  navy  maintained, 
and  the  amount  due  for  reparations  was  placed  at  an  almost 
absurd  minimum.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  Allies  were  too  weak  at  Lausanne,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that,  in  view  of  the  Nationalist  victory  of  last  year. 
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of  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  Western  policy  since  the  Armistice, 
and  of  the  certainty  that  none  of  the  Powers  was  prepared  for 
an  aggressive  war  against  Turkey,  a  diplomatic  volte  face  was 
inevitable.  Knowing  the  Turk  as  I  do,  I  believe  it  was  here 
that  Lord  Curzon  showed  such  insight  into  the  human  side  of 
the  picture,  for  even  if  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations  is  com¬ 
plained  of  in  certain  Turkish  and  pro-Turkish  quarters,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  outcome  is  not  that  the  Conference  failed  in  its  initial 
purpose,  but  that  it  came  so  near  success  as  it  did,  and  that, 
whilst  the  Treaty  is  possessed  of  numerous  shortcomings,  it  is 
honourable  to  Turkey  without  being  dishonourable  to  the  Allies. 

Although  it  is  difficult  before  the  issue  of  the  complete  text 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  terms  proposed  at  Lausanne,  the 
official  summary,  together  with  the  account  of  the  subsequent 
modifications,  contains  sufficient  information  to  enable  one  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  suggested  arrangements.  These 
arrangements,  which  were  the  work  of  three  Commissions,  may 
well  be  discussed  under  an  equal  number  of  headings,  namely, 
those  concerning  territorial  and  military  questions,  those  bound 
up  with  the  interests  of  foreigners  and  with  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  those  relating  to  financial  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  we  find  that  the  European 
frontier  of  Turkey  has  been  re-established  practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  in  its  pre-war  position,  that  both  sides  of  that  frontier, 
to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  miles,  have  been  demilitarised,  and 
'  that  certain  special  facilities  have  been  given  in  regard  to  Turkish 
railway  access  to  Adrianople.  These  arrangements,  coupled  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  troops  which 
may  be  maintained  by  Turkey  in  Eastern  Thrace,  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  standpoints  that  Constantinople  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  means  of  defence,  and  that  the  dangers  of  actual  war 
between  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria  would  be  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  above-mentioned  demilitarisation.  But  they  are 
distinctly  open  to  criticism  because  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  no 
man’s  land  on  each  side  of  the  frontier  will  provide  the  countries 
concerned  with  good  excuse  for  failing  to  prevent  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  disorders  in  these  zones,  and  because  Adrianople,  a  still 
important  centre,  is  relegated  to  a  defenceless  position.  Further¬ 
more,  the  measures  taken  for  placing  that  city  in  communication 
with  the  remainder  of  Turkey  are  little  short  of  absurd,  for  the 
ceding  to  her  of  the  Maritza  Bridge  and  of  the  branch  line  of 
railway  between  that  bridge  and  Kara  Agatch  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  There  will  be  ever-recurring  trouble  about  the  status 
and  working  of  these  two  miles  of  line,  which  run  practically 
alongside  the  main  road,  and  when  Kara  Agatch  is  reached,  con- 
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nection  with  Constantinople  will  still  depend  upon  a  railway 
traversing  Greek  territory  for  about  twenty-two  miles.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  proposals  here  made  are  ever  realised,  the  only 
course  will  be  for  Turkey  to  construct  an  all-Turkish  line  to 
Adrianople — a  line  either  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Maritza 
from  near  Uzun-Kupru  or  to  connect  Kirk  Kiliss^  with  that  city. 
I  have  traversed  both  these  routes,  and  whilst  the  adoption  of 
the  former  would  mean  about  twenty-five  miles  and  of  the  latter 
about  thirty-eight  miles  of  new  railway,  there  are  no  serious 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  either  case. 

But  if  the  distribution  here  suggested  is  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  question  is  much 
more  acute  in  its  relation  to  Bulgaria.  After  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  atid  when  various  projects  had  been  put  forward,  a  Con¬ 
vention  was  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  providing  that  country 
with  access  to  the  i^ilgean.  It  proposed  to  give  her  the  lease  of  a 
small  coastal  area  near  D^d4  Agatch  and  to  create  an  International 
Commission  for  the  control  of  the  railway  from  that  area  to  the 
frontier  of  Bulgaria.  Nevertheless,  whereas  that  country  was 
to  defray  the  expense  of  building  a  port,  and  whereas  the  cost 
of  the  Commission  was  to  be  carried  by  a  levy  on  the  dock  dues, 
the  port  was  to  be  a  free  one,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bulgaria  was 
further  limited  in  several  distinct  directions.  The  Government  of 
Sofia  has  been  somewhat  severely  criticised  for  refusing  to  con¬ 
sent  to  this  plan,  but  it  must  be  apparent,  at  least  to  those  who 
know  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Balkans,  that  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  area  suggested,^  the  very  limited  Bulgarian  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Commission  ,2  and  the  extremely  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  to  be  incurred  for  the  benefits  gained,  made  it  beyond  the 
range  of  practical  politics  for  the  Premier  of  an  already  dis¬ 
appointed  country  to  accept  a  proposition  which  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  now  somewhat  recal¬ 
citrant  political  supporters. 

In  Asia  the  Conference  recognised  the  favourable  terms  secured 
by  Turkey  from  France  under  the  Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty,  but 
it  failed  to  secure  any  territorial  advantages  for  the  Armenians. 
This  failure  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  and  therefore 
the  representatives  of  this  unfortunate  race  still  in  Turkey  are 
left  to  depend  upon  the  protection  provided  in  the  Minority 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  and  upon  the  somewhat  vague  offers  made 
by  M.  Tchitcherin  as  to  the  accommodation  of  a  certain  number 

(1)  It  was  to  measure  only  three  kilometres  long  by  one  deep,  and  it  would 
thus  have  included  only  just  over  one  square  mile  of  territory. 

(2)  The  Commission  was  to  be  made  up  of  eight  members,  only  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  Bulgarian. 
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of  emigrants  in  Bussian  territory,  where  presumably  they  would 
enjoy  no  special  political  rights.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
Mosul,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  wreck  the  Conference,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  as  the  Mandate  for  Mesopotamia 
was  conferred  upon  this  country  during  the  meeting  of  the  San 
Bemo  Conference  in  April,  1920,  and  as  this  Mandate  has  to 
some  extent  been  superseded  by  the  Treaty  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  Iraq  on  October  10th  last,  we  have  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  the  League,  but  also  to  King 
Feisal.  For  these  reasons  no  better  solution  could  possibly  have 
been  arrived  at  than  that  the  future  position  of  the  Iraq  frontier 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations — a  solution  actually  improved  when  Lord  Curzon  finally 
agreed  tihat  resort  should  not  be  had  to  that  body  for  the  space 
of  one  year. 

As  I  devoted  a  complete  article,  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Bbview,  to  the  problem  of  the  Straits,  I  will  only  refer  here  to 
certain  aspects  of  that  question  which  are  brought  out  by  the 
special  Convention  attached  to  the  Treaty.  In  peace  there  is  to 
be  absolute  freedom  of  passage  for  ships  of  commerce,  and  in 
war  that  passage  is  practically  governed  only  by  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  In  peace  the  maximum  naval  force  to  be  sent  by 
any  single  Power  through  the  Dardanelles  is  limited  by  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  strongest  fleet  of  any 
Black  Sea  Power,  the  Powers,  however,  retaining  the  right  in 
any  case  to  send  into  the  Black  Sea  a  force  not  above  three 
vessels  of  war,  none  of  which  shall  be  larger  than  10,000  tons. 
In  war,  when  Turkey  is  neutral,  this  limitation  entirely  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the  only  proviso  is  that  there  shall  be  no  acts  of 
war  within  the  Straits.  When  Turkey  is^  a  belligerent,  neutral 
vessels  may  pass  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  peace,  but  she 
may  take  measures  to  prevent  the  entry  of  enemy  warships. 
The  Commission,  established  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
clauses  regarding  the  passage  of  warships  are  duly  observed,  and 
presumably  of  maintaining  the  demilitarisation  of  the  neutral 
zones,  is  to  “  exercise  its  mission  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations.”  Further,  and  in  order  to  reassure  Turkey  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  shall  not  be  exploited  to  her  disadvantage, 
the  signatory  Powers,  “and  in  any  case  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Japan,”  undertake  that  they  will  jointly  prevent  “  by 
every  means  which  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
decide  ”  any  violation  of  the  Straits  Convention  or  any  act  of 
war  liable  to  imperil  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  therefore,  whereas  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  “  under  the  auspices  of  the  League,”  it  seems  pretty 
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clear  that,  should  the  Council  not  oome  to  a  decision,  then  the 
Bignatory  Powers  or  any  one  of  them  might  regain  freedom  of 
action  under  Article  15  of  the  Covenant. 

Whilst  I  think  there  were  arguments  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
the  pre-war  status  of  the  Straits,  the  arrangements  actually  made 
are  almost  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  British  standpoint.  The 
question  for  us  is  almost  exclusively  one  concerning  Eussia  and 
not  Turkey.  Consequently,  although,  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  former  country  has  so  far  refused  her  consent, 
the  fact  that  a  Convention  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Ottoman 
Delegation,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  M.  Tchitcherin,  is  a 
great  diplomatic  success  for  Lord  Curzon.  It  means  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  treaty  obligations  believed  to  exist  between 
Angora  and  Moscow,  the  Turks  have  recognised  the  advisability  of 
safeguarding  their  own  interests  rather  than  of  acting  as  the 
instruments  of  a  rSgime  with  which  they  can  permanently  have 
nothing  in  common.  And  then  the  conditions  applicable  to  the 
passage  of  warships  prove  that  in  the  only  three  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  our  position  would  be  distinctly  favourable.  First, 
should  we  be  at  war  with  Eussia,  Turkey  being  neutral,  the 
whole  British  Fleet  would  be  entitled  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Second,  were  Turkey  a  belligerent  and  on  our 
side,  then  British  forces  would  have  equal  and,  indeed,  greater 
freedom  of  action.  And  third,  supposing  Turkey  to  be  an 
enemy  combatant,  then  she  might  try  to  stop  our  passage,  but 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  endeavouring  to  force 
that  passage.  In  the  past,  no  doubt,  British  diplomacy  may  have 
been  outwitted,  but  history  will  contain  no  reproaches  of  that 
nature  in  regard  to  the  Straits  Convention. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  Capitulations  consti¬ 
tute  the  problem  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Western 
Powers,  and  the  one  upon  which  they  were  prepared  to  make  the 
most  far-reaching  concessions  to  Turkey.  The  whole  question 
is,  however,  so  complicated,  the  official  summary  gives  so  few 
particulars  of  the  proposals  made  for  dealing  with  this  subject, 
and  the  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  it  is  so  problematical  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  here.  The  Capitulations  were 
to  be  abolished  and  a  special  Convention  defining  the  regime  to 
replace  them  was  to  be  attached  to  the  Treaty.  Divided  into 
four  chapters,  the  first  defines  the  conditions  under  which 
foreigners  may  reside  in  Turkey,  the  second  assures  those 
foreigners  of  the  same  treatment  upon  fiscal  matters  as  that 
extended  to  Ottoman  subjects,  and  the  fomrth  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  existing  religious,  scholastic, 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Allies.  Whilst  the  contents  of 
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these  sections  of  the  Convention  raise  no  questions  upon  which 
there  is  cause  for  serious  complaint,  when  we  examine  the  third 
chapter  we  find  that  most  of  the  judicial  rights,  formerly  enjoyed 
under  the  Capitulations,  are  done  away  with,  and  that  in  all 
matters,  except  those  of  personal  status,  such  as  marriage, 
divorce,  and  dowries,  the  foreigner  becomes  subject  to  the  Turkish 
Courts.  Annexed  to  the  Convention  is  a  declaration  intended  to 
provide  special  safeguards  for  the  persons  and  properties  of 
foreigners  for  a  transitional  period  of  five  years.  This  declaration 
is  most  important,  for  it  contains  the  only  amelioration  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  intolerable  situation.  As  at  first  drafted, 
there  were  to  be  foreign  conseillers  Ugistes  attached  to  the  Courts 
of  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation ,  and  these  officials  were  to  sit  on  the  bench 
with  the  Turkish  judges  in  cases  concerning  Allied  subjects.  This 
arrangement  was  somewhat  modified  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  Conference,  but  it  must  be  presumed,  until  we  are  informed 
to  the  contrary,  that  nothing  was  then  done  to  destroy  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  warrants  for  arrest  or  for  domiciliary  visits  in  the 
case  of  Allied  citizens  shall  only  be  issued  under  certain  well- 
defined  circumstances.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  hope  for  real  justice  from  the 
higher  Courts,  by  far  the  most  necessary  thing  in  Turkey  is  to 
protlect  the  foreigner  from  the  persecution  of  the  local  police  and 
to  assure  him  against  the  decisions  of  the  local  Courts,  whose 
members  have  little  if  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  judicial  fairness. 

Whilst  I  do  not  believe  that  any  blame  should  be  allocated  to 
Allied  diplomacy  at  Lausanne  on  this  score,  it  is  clear  that  the 
arrangements  there  made  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  for 
the  exchange  of  Turkish  and  Greek  populations  leave  almost 
everything  to  be  desired.  With  regard  to  the  former  question, 
all  sorts  of  safeguards  have  been  laid  down  on  paper,  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  which  have  always  existed  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East  upon  the  subject — difficulties 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  recent  more  rapid  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  nationalism — it  is  useless  to  minimise  the  facts  that  the  Turks 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  out  of  their  obligations,  and 
that  the  non-Turks  will  be  equally  ardent  in  their  desire  to 
exaggerate  their  hardships.  The  interchange  of  populations  will 
inflict  the  greatest  physical,  moral,  and  probably  financial  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  peoples  concerned,  and  the  conditions  that  the  ex¬ 
change  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  compulsory  basis,  and  that,  if  the 
Treaty  is  signed,  it  is  to  begin  in  May,  will  greatly  increase  the 
difficulties.  So  far  as  these  questions  be  concerned,  therefore, 
the  only  hope  is  that  the  proposed  guarantee  of  the  League  of 
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Nations  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  minorities  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  presence  of  three  representatives  of  that  body  upon  the 
Commission  for  the  control  of  the  exchange  of  populations  will  do 
something  to  soften  down  the  circumstances.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  the  repeated  interference  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  without  any  tangible  result.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  League  will  accept  responsibilities  which  it 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out,  and,  if  so,  whether 
its  moral  force  and  its  machinery  will  be  capable  of  achieving 
the  objects  which  are  so  important  to  all  concerned. 

From  the  Allied  standpoint  the  economic  and  financial  clauses 
of  the  proposed  Treaty  are  second  in  importance  only  to  those 
bearing  upon  the  Capitulations.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
Capitulations,  foreigners  become  subject  to  taxation  on  an 
equality  with  natives;  and  the  rule  that  the  Customs  dues  could 
not  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  Capitulatory  Powers 
disappears.  Thus,  by  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  the  Turks 
would  acquire  considerable  liberty  of  action  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  tariffs,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  system  adopted  by  Turkey 
in  1916^  shall  be  put  into  operation,  the  amounts  payable  in  local 
paper  money  being  multiplied  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  into 
account  the  depreciation  of  the  pound.  Property  in  Turkey  and 
in  Allied  countries  is  to  be  given  back  to  its  respective  owners, 
and  Allied  nationals  and  companies  are  to  be  restored  to  their 
rights  under  concessions  granted  before  August,  1914.  When 
we  come  to  finance,  most  careful  provisions  have  been  drawn  up 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  pre-1912  Ottoman  debt  between 
Turkey  and  the  European  States  in  favour  of  which  territory  was 
detached  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  Turkey’s  share  of  the  pre-1912 
debt,  together  with  her  debt  incurred  between  then  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1914,  being  divided  between  her  and  the  States  in  respect 
of  which  territory  is  now  to  be  detached.  With  regard  to  repara¬ 
tions,  it  was  suggested  in  the  Treaty  that  Turkey  should  pay  a 
total  of  jBT16,000,000  gold,  but  this  sum  was  in  the  end  reduced 
to  £T12,000,000,  and  I  believe  that  some  kind  of  concession  was 
then  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  for  the  two  Turkish 
warships  taken  over  by  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  waiving  of  the  Allied  claims 
to  collect  certain  debts  due  by  Turkey  to  Germany  and  other  ex¬ 
enemy  Powers,  mean  that  the  Nationalists  stand  to  secure 
extremely  advantageous  treatment  from  the  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  points  of  view. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  (February  15th)  it  is  impossible  to 

(1)  This  system  had  for  its  basis  the  weight-tariff  system  instead  of  the 
ad  valorem  one. 
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say  whether  or  not  the  Turks  will  be  prepared  to  sign  the  Treaty 
practically,  if  not  actually,  in  its  existing  form,  or  to  forecast 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  developments  of  the  immediate  future. 
So  far  as  the  Treaty  is  concerned  it  would  appear,  from  various 
declarations  which  have  been  made  and  from  His  Majesty’s 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  this  month, 
that  the  conditions  formulated  at  Lausanne  were  to  remain  open 
to  acceptance  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  at  least  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Their  ratification  or  refusal,  therefore, 
almost  entirely  depends  upon  whether  the  moderates  or  the  ex¬ 
tremists  win  the  day  at  Angora.  From  the  broader  standpoint 
it  is  clear  that  the  permissible  delay  cannot  be  indefinite,  and 
that  the  present  and  future  positions  are  beset  with  dangers. 
There  is  a  continuous  and  ever-recurring  risk  that  some  foolish 
declaration,  such  as  that  concerning  the  presence  of  Allied  war¬ 
ships  at  Smyrna,  or  some  almost  inadvertent  accident,  may  lead 
to  events  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  control.  And  then,  considering  the  violent  attitude 
of  exuberance  in  which  the  Turks  now  find  themselves,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  possess  a  comparatively  well-organised  and 
well-equipped  army  on  the  very  bank  of  the  Maritza,  there  is 
the  unavoidable  fear  that  one  or  other  of  these  parties  may  com¬ 
mit  some  act  which  would  result  in  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  peace.  Under  such  circumstances  one  can  only  hope  that  the 
Western  Powers  will  remain  loyal  to  one  another,  and  that  they 
may  succeed  in  persuading  the  parties  most  closely  concerned 
that  each  of  them  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  question. 

To  recapitulate,  even  if  the  Treaty  is  never  signed  in  its  exist¬ 
ing  form,  the  Conference  will  not  go  down  to  history  as  a  fiasco. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  an  exchange  of  views  between  all  the 
Allies,  it  has  indicated  the  nature  of  those  views  to  the  Turks 
and  to  the  Eussians,  and  it  has  proved  that,  whereas  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  not  an  official  party  to  the  discus¬ 
sions,  its  representative,  Mr.  Child,  endeavoured  to  employ  his 
influence  in  favour  of  peace.  Our  Ally  was  not  always  loyal, 
and  her  disloyalty  might  have  ended  in  a  sudden  breakdown  of 
the  meeting,  or  in  a  rupture  of  the  Entente.  But  Lord  Curzon 
produced  a  workable  arrangement,  which  should  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Turks,  he  improved  our  relations  with  France, 
and  he  established  for  himself  an  international  reputation  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  enjoyed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  close  of 
the  Balkan  Wars. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

February  15th,  1923. 
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'*  The  more  closely  the  problem  of  pauperisation  is  studied  the  more 
clear  it  becomes  that,  though  there  is  a  great  economic  evil  involved, 
that  evil  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral  evil.  The  real  danger 
to  the  State  in  the  manufactvire  of  paupers  is  not  the  waste  of  its  resources, 
but  the  fact  that  in  manufacturing  paupers  we  are  unmaking  men.” — 
J.  Sx.  Lo£  Stbachby. 

Does  History  repeat  itself  ?  The  precisian  denies  the  possi¬ 
bility.  “  That  is  the  one  thing,”  as  Lord  Bryce  once  said,  ”  that 
History  never  does.  ’  ’  But  in  making  that  observation  Lord  Bryce 
had  political  history  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  dogmatic 
denial  might  have  been  modihed  in  relation  to  social  and  economic 
history.  The  operation  of  Economic  laws  is  constant :  certain 
causes  produce  certain  results.  The  resulting  phenomena  are,  of 
course,  modihed  by  circumstances,  but  there  is  sufficient  constancy 
to  justify  prediction,  and  any  student  might  have  predicted,  as 
many  did,  that  the  close  of  the  Great  War  would  be  followed  by 
phenomena  which,  if  not  precisely  reproducing  the  phenomena 
which  followed  Waterloo,  afford  a  striking  and  suggestive  parallel. 

From  the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  as  from  the  struggle 
against  Germany,  the  English  people  emerged  victorious 
but  exhausted.  While  war  lasted  there  was  in  both  cases 
a  diffused  air  of  prosperity,  genuine  in  the  case  of  certain  fortu¬ 
nate  classes,  but  as  regards  the  nation  as  a  whole,  largely  hcti- 
tious.  With  the  coming  of  Peace  there  was  a  rapid  cessation 
of  demand  for  commodities ;  foreign  trade  stagnated ;  ships  were 
laid  up ;  employees  in  large  numbers  were  necessarily  discharged. 
The  crisis  was,  of  course,  particularly  severe  in  1815,  as  it 
has  been  during  these  last  years,  in  those  industries  which 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  demand  for  war  stores.  From  the 
Annual  Register  for  1816  we  learn  that  out  of  34  furnaces  in 
South  Staffordshire  24  were  out  of  blast,  and  whole  villages  were 
reduced  to  starvation.  Similar  stories  came  from  New¬ 
port,  Tredegar,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  growing  towns 
of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  where  thousands 
of  iron-workers  and  colliers  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work.  Merchants  were  in  no  better  plight  than  mechanics 
and  manufacturers.  ”  The  citizens,”  wrote  Wellesley-Pole, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  ”  have  lost  all  their  feelings  of  pride 
and  richness  and  flourishing  fatness,  trade  is  gone ;  contracts 
are  gone ;  paper  credit  .is  gone  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  stoppage, 
retrenchments,  and  bankruptcies.”  (July  30th,  1816.)  If  com- 
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merce  and  industry  were  depressed  agriculture  was  thrown  into 
complete  dislocation.  “  I  assure  you,”  wrote  C.  C.  Western, 
M.P.,  to  Creevey  (February  17th,  1816),  ”  the  landed  people  are 
getting  desperate  ;  the  universality  of  ruin  among  them,  or  distress 
bordering  on  it,  is  absolutely  unpars,lleled.”  The  purchase  of 
farms  at  excessive  prices  during  the  war  years  was  bringing  its 
Nemesis  :  rents  came  down  with  a  run ;  farmers  who  a  few  years 
before  were  eagerly  competing  for  farms  were  sending  in  notices 
to  quit ;  mortgagees  found  it  difficult  to  realise ;  credit  was  collaps¬ 
ing,  substantial  farmers  were  becoming  parish  paupers.  Cur¬ 
rency  disturbances  added  to  the  general  uncertainty.  Since  the 
crisis  of  1797  cash  payments  had  been  suspended.  Inflation  of 
the  paper  currency  natnrally  followed  upon  suspension,  and  in¬ 
numerable  banks  had  sprung  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  issuing  paper.  In  the  critical  years,  1814  and  1816,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  seven  hundred  banks  which  had  thus  come  into 
existence  stopped  payment. 

Many  of  the  phenomena,  familiar  to  the  people  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  have  in  these  last  years  unfortunately  recurred.  But 
not  all.  Two  points  of  contrast  stand  out  prominently — Credit, 
both  private  and  public,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully 
well-sustained  during  these  last  critical  years,  a  result  due  in 
largest  measure  to  the  present  strength  and  stability  of  the 
British  banking  system,  to  the  elimination,  under  schemes  of  amal¬ 
gamation,  of  the  weaker  brethren  and  to  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  methods  pursued.  If  private  credit  has  been  thus  happily 
maintained,  so,  on  the  whole,  has  public  order.  There  has,  of 
course,  been  industrial  unrest,  but  there  has  been  no  such 
epidemic  of  crime  and  violence  as  marked  the  years  after  Water¬ 
loo.  The  Spa-fields  riot ;  the  Cato-street  conspiracy  ;  Peterloo  and 
the  Luddite  riots;  machine-breaking  and  rick-burning  have  had 
no  counterpart  in  the  later  period.  This  happy  result  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police ;  much  more  to  the 
diffusion  of  education  ;  but  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens  now  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  franchise  have  learnt  to  rely  upon  constitutional  methods 
for  the  redress  of  social  and  economic  grievances.  The  crisis 
after  Waterloo  was  complicated  by  the  movement  for  political 
reform.  Precisely  a  week  after  the  Spa-fields  meeting  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Ijondon  formally  addressed  the  Prince  Regent.  They 
declared  ‘  ‘  that  the  distress  and  misery  which  for  so  many  years 
has  been  progressively  accumulating  has  at  length  become  in¬ 
supportable.”  They  ascribed  it  to  “rash  and  ruinous  wars,  to 
gross  extravagance  in  war  and  peace,  but  above  all  to  the  corrupt 
and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
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Parliament,”  and  they  begged  the  Regent  to  urge  upon  Parliament 
“  measures  for  making  every  practicable  reduction  in  the  public 
expenditure  and  restoring  to  the  people  their  just  share  and  weight 
in  the  Legislature.” 

Public  expenditure  is  a  burden  not  less  heavy  now  than  in 
1816,  but  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  restriction  of  the  Electorate. 
There  are  those  who  would,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  the  Electorate  is  now  practically  co-extensive  with  the 
adult  population  of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  depression  and  distress  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been,  on  the  whole,  patiently  borne,  and  the  patience 
of  the  people  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  politically 
they  are  their  own  masters,  and  that  Parliament  now  reflects  the 
opinions  not  of  a  class  but  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  parallels  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the  two  post-war 
periods,  the  closest  and  most  ominous  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  years  after  Waterloo  were  marked  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
pauperism,  and  by  an  increasing  laxity  in  poor  law  administration. 
The  problem  of  pauperism  had  indeed  been  obtruding  itself  with 
increasing  urgency  since  the  year  1780  or  thereabouts.  A  series 
of  changes  so  fundamental  as  to  justify  in  the  aggregate  the  term 
”  the  industrial  revolution,”  and  the  rapid  increase  of  enclosures 
involving  nothing  less  than  an  agrarian  revolution,  had  combined 
to  produce  grave  social  and  economic  dislocation.  The  coincidence 
of  a  long  war  added  to  the  confusion,  and  the  result  was  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  problem  of  pauperism  assumed 
menacing  dimensions.  The  problem  had  first  appeared  in 
England  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  manorial  organisation 
the  mass  of  the  English  peasantry  became,  for  the  first 
time,  personally  free.  There  is,  indeed,  as  Arnold  Toynbee 
once  observed,  ”  a  close  connection  between  the  growth  of 
freedom  and  the  growth  of  pauperism.”  The  English  villeins 
secured  their  freedom  after  1381,  but  the  price  they  paid  for 
premature  e^mancipation  was  divorce  from  the  soil  and  a  liability 
to  unemplo3nnent  and  to  pauperism.  The  liability  was  intensified 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  growth  of  enclosures  and  the 
fommercialisation  of  agriculture,  not  to  speak  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbeys,  which  had  perhaps  done  as  much  to  foster  pauper¬ 
ism  as  to  relieve  poverty.  The  Tudors  made  a  valiant  effort 
by  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  finally,  in  1601, 
there  was  enacted  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law.  Under  that  famous 
Act  the  State  boldly  assumed  a  triple  responsibility  :  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  impotent  poor ;  for  finding  work  for  the  lusty  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  and  for  apprenticing  the  children.  The  Elizabethan  Poor 
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Law  worked  fairly  well,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  multiplication  of  paupers  and  the  increased  burden  of 
poor  relief  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
Consequently,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1722  by  which  parishes  were 
empowered  to  provide  houses  and  to  lodge,  employ,  and  main¬ 
tain  therein  poor  persons,  and  “  to  take  the  benefit  of  their 
work,  labour,  and  service.”  It  was  further  ordained  that  “no 
poor  who  refused  to  be  lodged  and  kept  in  such  houses  should 
be  entitled  to  parochial  relief.” 

The  imposition  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  ”  Work- 
house  Test  ”  undoubtedly  operated  to  restrict  pauperism,  and 
when  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1760  the  total  cost 
of  poor  relief  did  not  exceed  £1,250,000.  But  in  1780  the  first 
effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  were  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves ;  the  Act  of  1722  was  deemed  to  be  unduly  harsh  in 
its  operation,  and  in  1782  Gilbert’s  Act  permitted,  though  it  did 
not  compel,  local  authorities  to  reverse  the  policy.  The  impotent 
and  aged  poor  were  to  be  relieved  in  the  House,  while  work 
was  to  be  found  for  the  able-bodied  near  their  homes.  Poverty 
was  not  cured,  nor  pauperism  checked,  by  this  permissive  Act, 
and  in  1795  the  Berkshire  magistrates  took  the  momentous  step 
of  resolving  to  supplement  wages  out  of  the  rates.  Their  example 
was  so  generally  followed  throughout  the  south  of  England  as 
to  elevate  the  resolution  of  a  local  bench  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  1796  the  principle  of  the  ”  Speenham- 
land  Act  ”  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Legislature.  Income 
was  to  be  apportioned  to  family;  if  it  was  not  earned,  it  must 
be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  The  result  of  the  new  policy  was 
disastrous.  Economic  dislocation  and  social  degradation  went 
hand  in  hand.  Expenditure  which  in  1701  had  amounted  to 
about  £900,000  rose  in  1802  to  over  £4,000,000,  and  ultimately 
in  1818  reached  a  maximum  of  £7,870,000,  or  IBs.  4d.  per  head 
of  population.  The  workhouse  test  had  disappeared.  Outdoor 
relief  was  given  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  foims — by  providing 
gratuitous  house-room,  a  method,  be  it  observed,  which  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  slum  property  still  in  existence ;  by 
money  relief  in  lieu  of  labour ;  by  parish  employment ;  by  the 
“  Roundsman  ”  system  ;  by  the  “  Labour  Rates  ”  system  ;  and, 
most  commonly  of  all,  by  ”  make-up  ”  or  ”  bread  money  ” — 
by  an  allowance,  that  is,  in  aid  of  wages.  In  some  parishes 
the  poor-rate  exceeded  208.  in  the  pound.  Farms  were  thrown 
up ;  land  went  out  of  cultivation  ;  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers 
were  involved  in  the  common  ruin.  The  wrong  inflicted  upon 
the  labourers  who  remained  self-supporting  and  independent  was 
incalculable;  the  debasement  of  the  rest  was  matched  only  by 
their  discontent. 
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The  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  imperatively 
demanded,  and  in  1832  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  appointed 
a  strong  Commission,  upon  whose  Report  the  Bill  of  1834  was 
founded.  The  question  naturally  occurs  why  the  abuses  disclosed 
by  the  Report  had  not  long  ago  provoked  general  indignation. 

The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Montague 
(The  Old  Poor  Law  and  the  New  Socialism,  p.  31)  :  “  The 
labourer,  the  employer,  and  the  owner  of  property  each  imagined 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  a  gainer  by  the  abuses  of  the  poor 
law.  The  labourer  felt  that  the  poor  law,  whilst  it  gave  him  low 
wages,  gave  him  easy  work.  .  .  .  He  had  a  slave’s  security  for 
existence  without  a  slave’s  liability  to  punishment.  .  .  .  The 
employer  was  often  attached  to  a  system  which  enabled  him  to 
dismiss  and  recall  his  men  according  to  his  daily  or  even  hourly 
want  of  them,  to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  level.  .  .  .  The 
owners  of  real  property  .  .  .  who  owned  chiefly  cottages,  were 
gainers  by  these  abuses.” 

The  Report  from  which  the  previous  paragraphs  are  sum¬ 
marised  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  or  the  well-being  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Tt  formed  the  basis  of  the  important  legislation  of 
1834,  and — what  was  much  more  important — the  vastly  improved 
methods  of  administration  which,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of 
the  few  courageous  men  who  constituted  the  first  Central  Poor 
Law  Board,  were  maintained  for  half  a  century.  It  also  enjoys 
the  distinction,  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions,  of  having  been  reprinted  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
more  than  fifty  years  after  its  first  appearance. 

But  memories  are  short.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
the  Report  of  1834  was  reprinted,  and  experience  proves  that 
each  generation  has  got  to  learn  even  the  most  elementary  lessons 
afresh  in  the  harshest  of  all  schools.  Meanwhile,  we  have  had 
another  Great  Inquest  into  the  social  condition  of  the  country, 
and  in  particular  into  the  administration  of  the  poor  law. 

The  Commissioners  who  reported  in  1909  were  not  unanimous 
in  their  recommendations.  The  majority,  while  advocating 
drastic  reform,  favoured  the  retention  of  the  poor  law  alike  in 
the  interests  of  the  classes  which  came  within  its  operation  and 
those  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  minority  would  have  swept 
the  whole  thing  away,  with  all  its  hateful  memories,  and  distri¬ 
buted  its  heterogeneous  functions  among  specialised  local  authori¬ 
ties.  But  while  differing  in  the  prescription  of  remedies,  both 
parties  concurred  in  their  indictment  of  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs.  That  condition  was,  and  is,  gravely  disquieting,  and, 
in  view  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  the  social  and 
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economic  and  educational  level  of  the  people  at  large,  profoundly 
disappointing. 

This  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  amending  Act  of 
1834,  still  less  was  it  the  fault  of  the  Commissioners  charged 
with  its  administration.  The  general  principle  of  that  Act  was 
that  “  the  situation  of  the  person  receiving  relief  should  not,  on 
the  whole,  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  ’  ’  The  control 
of  poor  relief  was  vested  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners, 
upon  whom  immense  discretionary  powers  were  conferred.  Nor 
did  they  hesitate  to  use  them.  Their  work — in  particular  the 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  able-bodied  and  the  reimposi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  workhouse  test  ” — was  subjected  to  severe  criti¬ 
cism.  They  themselves  were  denounced  as  the  “Bashaws  of 
Somerset  House,”  as  “  concentrated  icicles,”  and  Tories  like 
Disraeli  combined  with  Radicals  like  Cobbett  to  assail  the  ‘  ‘  Poor 
Law  Bastilles”  and  to  abuse  the  “  Poor  Man’s  Robbery  Bill.” 
The  remedies  applied  were  indubitably  caustic,  but  not  more 
caustic  than  the  gravity  and  prevalence  of  the  disease  demanded. 
No  “rose-water  surgery”  would  have  sufficed.  Financial  ruin 
and  moral  degradation  had  stared  us  in  the  face.  To  have  saved 
rural  England  from  bankniptcy  was  much ;  it  was  more  to  have 
restored  to  the  English  poor  their  moral  dignity  and  economic 
independence. 

Down  to  the  late  ’seventies  of  the  last  century  the  situation 
continuously  improved.  In  1849  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
was  over  1,000,000;  the  ratio  of  paupers  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  was  6-3,  and  the  ratio  of  able-bodied  to  the  total  number 
of  paupers  was  as  high  as  210.  Thirty  years  later  (1877)  the 
mean  number  was  reduced  to  about  720,000,  the  ratio  to  popula¬ 
tion  to  29,  and  the  ratio  of  able-bodied  to  124.  In  1834  the 
amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  was  £6,317,255, 
or  8s.  9Jd.  per  head  of  the  population ;  by  1877  the  aggregate 
expenditure  had  increased  to  £7,400,000,  but  the  rate  per  head 
of  population  had  fallen  to  6s.  Id.,  having  in  the  meantime  (1860) 
gone  as  low  as  5s.  6Jd. 

Satisfactory  as  was  the  improvement  achieved  by  the  ’seven¬ 
ties,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  establishment  of  univer¬ 
sal  and  gratuitous  elementary  education  would  have  quickened 
the  pace  of  improvement  and  have  still  further  reduced  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  poor  relief.  The  bald  facta  are  highly  disquiet¬ 
ing.  In  1891  we  expended  on  public  education  (Great  Britain) 
about  11 J  millions;  on  poor  relief  about  9J.  Thirty  years  later 
(1921)  the  expenditure  on  education  had  mounted  to  84  mil¬ 
lions,  while  that  on  poor  relief,  so  far  from  showing  any  diminu¬ 
tion,  has  mounted  to  33  millions. 
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But  that  is  only  half  the  story — much  less  than  half.  Since 
1907  the  State  has  made  itself  responsible  for  vast  sums  for 
various  forms  of  social  service — for  contributions  to  health  insur¬ 
ance,  to  unemployment  insurance,  and  pensions  for  the  aged — with 
the  result  that,  after  every  possible  deduction  has  been  made 
{e.g.,  about  90  millions  for  war  pensions),  the  State  is  now  saddled 
with  an  expenditure  on  ‘  ‘  social  services  ’  ’  which  I  estimate  at 
nearly  £200 ,000,000  a  year,  and  other  economists  at  a  much  higher 
figure.  Even  at  the  lowest  estimate  the  expenditure  on  these 
services  is  equal  to  our  total  national  expenditure  before  the  war. 

In  1909  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission — including 
persons  of  such  experience  and  authority  as  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Loch,  Sir  Samuel  Provis,  Mr. 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  Dr.  William  Smart — 
wrote  :  “  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  record  that,  notwithstanding 
our  assumed  moral  and  material  progress  ...  we  still  have 
a  vast  array  of  persons  quartered  upon  us  unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  an  army  which  in  numbers  has  recently  shown 
signs  of  increase  rather  than  decrease.  .  .  .  Our  investigations 
prove  the  existence  in  our  midst  of  a  class  whose  condition  and 
environment  are  a  discredit  and  a  peril  to  the  whole  community.” 
Not  less  trenchant  was  the  indictment  of  the  minority,  which 
included  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  three  others  of  similar  views. 
“  The  present  position,”  they  wrote,  ‘‘is,  in  our  opinion,  as 
grave  as  that  of  1834,  though  in  its  own  way.  .  .  .  What  the 
nation  is  confronted  with  to-day  is  as  it  was  in  1834 — an  ever¬ 
growing  expenditure  from  public  and  private  funds,  which  results, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  a  minimum  of  prevention  and  cure,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  far-reaching  demoralisation  of  character  and  the 
continuance  of  no  small  amount  of  unrelieved  destitution.” 

When  that  Commission  was  appointed  the  expenditure  on  poor 
relief  was  less  than  half  what  it  is  to-day  (about  £14,000,000  in 
1905-6) ;  not  a  penny  was  spent  on  old  age  pensions  or  on  health 
or  unemployment  insurance,  while  expenditure  on  education  was 
about  one-third  of  the  present. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  case  submitted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  Denison  House  Committee,  and  very  influen¬ 
tially  endorsed,  would  seem  to  be  irresistible.  The  petitioners 
ask  for  four  things  :  (1)  A  complete  return  of  expenditure  from 
the  rates  and  taxes  on  public  assistance,  with  details  as  to  the 
administrative  cost ;  (2)  a  register  of  beneficiaries ;  (3)  estimates  of 
future  expenditure ;  and  (4)  a  Commission  of  ‘  ‘  enquiry  and 
control  ”  on  the  line's  of  the  Commission  of  1834. 
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There  will,  I  tliink,  be  a  very  general  agreement,  in  view 
of  the  considerations  urged  in  this  article,  as  to  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  this  request,  and  as  to  the  urgency  of  a  favourable  response 
from  the  Government. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  precise  facts;  and  they 
should  be  not  merely  known,  but  elucidated.  The  Treasury  has 
in  recent  years  issued  a  Keturn  (popularly  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  Drage 
Return  ”)  showing,  “  so  far  as  particulars  are  available,”  the  total 
expenditure  on  pubUc  social  services  under  certain  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  form  of  the  Return  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
There  is  a  good  deal  included  in  it  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
argued,  had  much  better  be  omitted,  and  it  needs  much  laborious 
scrutiny  to  arrive  even  approximately  at  the  facts.  Nor  is  the 
information  so  recent  as  to  fonn  a  sound  basis  for  Parliamentary 
or  public  discussion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  incidental 
to  the  presentation  of  figures  which  shall  be  both  recent  and 
precise,  but  no  effort  should  be  lacking  to  obtain  them. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  to  whom  most  cordial  thanks  are  due 
for  the  persistence  with  which  he  has  kept  this  matter  before 
pubhc  attention,  himself  published  in  The  Times  of  January  26th 
some  figures  as  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  expenditure  on  social 
services  upon  staple  industries  so  startling  as  to  be  almost  incred¬ 
ible.  In  the  case  of  one  great  coal,  iron  and  steel  company  in 
the  North  of  England  it  is  stated  that,  whereas  in  1914  the 
total  burden  for  poor  relief,  education  and  similar  objects  was 
28.  per  ton  of  steel,  the  charge  in  1921  was  IBs.  5T7d.  per  ton. 
In  Sheffield,  at  the  request  of  the  leading  business  men,  an 
enquiry  has  been  made  into  expenditure  on  poor  rehef  on  the 
ground  that  ‘  ‘  it  had  reached  a  pitch  which  handicapped  the 
future  of  the  city’s  industry.”  It  appeared  (I  quote  from  Mr. 
Drage)  that  ”  in  March,  1914,  the  poor-rate  was  7^.  in  the  pound 
for  the  half-year  and  in  1923  58.  Id.  in  the  pound  for  the  half- 
year,  while  the  total  demand  of  the  Guardians  was  Ss.  7Jd. 
over  that  of  1914.  The  Secretary  of  Cammell  Laird  &  Co. 
said  the  Guardians’  demand  for  poor-rate  in  1914  was  6d. 
per  ton,  and  in  1922  ISs.  lid.  per  ton,  an  increase  of  3,683  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  steel  axles  the  Guardians’  demand  had 
risen  from  6Jd.  a  ton  to  £l  78.  5d.  per  ton,  an  increase  of  6,166-7 
per  cent.  The  secretary  of  Messrs.  Hadfields,  Ltd.,  who  em¬ 
ployed  between  7,000  and  6,000  workpeople,  said  the  poor-rate 
advanced  from  Is.  8d.  in  1915  to  lOs.  2d.  in  1923 ;  the  equivalent 
per  ton  of  steel  was  4Jd.  in  1916  and  78.  4-85d.  in  1923.  Generally 
speaking,  it  was  stated  that  the  high  rates  made  it  impossible 
for  Sheffield  manufacturers  to  compete  with  others  on  level  terms, 
and  instead  of  reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment,  they 
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aggravated  the  disease.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  child  in  many 
cases  could  draw  more  from  the  Guardians  than  if  he  worked  a  full 
week.”  Plainly,  statements  such  as  these  demand  the  immediate 
and  close  scrutiny  of  the  Legislature.  And  the  Government  will 
hnd  it  very  difficult  to  resist  (even  if  they  should  desire  to  do 
so,  which  we  must  not  assume)  the  first  request  of  the  Denison 
House  Committee  for  a  complete  return  of  the  expenditure  from 
the  rates  and  taxes,  not  merely  on  poor  relief,  but  on  public  assist¬ 
ance,  with  full  details  as  to  the  administrative  cost. 

Hardly  less  important  is  it  to  obtain  a  complete  register  of 
beneficiaries.  It  was  stated  in  1918  by  Sir  George  Murray  that 
there  were  thousands  of  people  drawing  assistance  from  two  or 
three,  or  even  five  different  services.  To  prevent  this  overlapping 
and  the  resulting  confusion  and  even  fraud,  a  complete  register 
of  beneficiaries  is  needed. 

A  third  point  urged  by  the  Denison  House  Petitioners  is  of 
hardly  less  importance.  It  is  that  the  Public  Departments 
should  not  merely  frame  but  publish  estimates  of  future  expendi¬ 
ture.  That  they  are  framed  already  we  may  assume,  but  publi¬ 
cation  would  ensure  the  practice,  and  would,  moreover,  be  of 
great  assistance  to  local  administrators,  and  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  charitable  and  relief  work. 

There  remains  the  request  for  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  on 
the  lines  of  the  famous  Commission  of  1834.  To  this  request 
it  may  be  objected  that  an  exhaustive  enquiry  was  made  by  very 
competent  commissioners  only  some  fifteen  years  ago.  That  is 
true,  but  the  resulting  Report  was  so  far  inconclusive  that  unani¬ 
mity  was  not  obtained,  and  a  minority  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
favour  of  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law,  and  substituting  for  it 
various  forms  of  ”  pubhc  assistance  ”  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  pauperism  and  relieving  poverty.  No  end 
could  be  more  desirable  than  that  of  eliminating  the  poison  of 
pauperism  from  our  social  system,  if  only  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  are  indeed  getting  rid  of  the  disease  and  not  merely  giving 
it  a  less  unattractive  name.  To  remove  the  “  stigma  ”  of 
pauperism  by  bringing  the  mass  of  the  population  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ”  assisted  persons  ”  is  merely  to  destroy  the  distinction 
between  health  and  sickness  by  infecting  the  whole  population 
with  preventable  disease. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  proposed  re-examination  of  the 
facts ;  the  facts  themselves  have  largely  changed.  Since  1907  we 
have  had  not  merely  a  long  series  of  social  reforms,  not  only  an 
immense  development  (as  I  have  recently  shown  in  detail  in  this 
Review  of  public  assistance  in  an  immense  variety  of  forms, 

(1)  September  and  November,  1922. 
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but  a  world  cataclysm,  involving  both  a  revolution  in  ideas 
and  an  entire  rearrangement  of  material  factors.  It  may 
be  argued  that  it  is  no  part  of  sound  statesmanship  to  enact 
permanent  legislation  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency ;  that  the 
crisis  will  pass  as  it  passed  after  1816.  That  is  so ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  much  suffering  might 
have  been  averted  had  the  Commission  of  1832  been  appointed 
in  1822,  and  that  the  postponement  of  diagnosis  deferred  the 
application  of  appropriate  remedies.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
induce  people  to  face  facts  when  the  facts  have  been  authori¬ 
tatively  ascertained  and  proclaimed ;  it  is  impossible*  if  the  facts 
are  hidden  under  soothing  phrases,  and  if  men  are  taught  to  call 
darkness  light. 

All  the  arguments  which  can  be  deduced  from  an  attentive 
study  of  the  past  would  seem  then  to  support  the  plea  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Drage  and  the  Denison  House  Committee.  The  plea  is 
not  urged  exclusively,  nor  indeed  primarily,  in  the  interests  of  the 
wealthier  taxpayers  and  ratepayers ;  it  is  not  urged  solely  in  the 
interests  of  industry  and  trade,  the  recovery  of  which  is  being 
palpably  retarded  by  the  imposition  of  burdens  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;  it  is  urged  most  of  all  on  behalf  of  the  poor  who,  unsus¬ 
pected  by  themselves,  are  being  forced  by  persistence  in  a  policy 
falsely  termed  benevolent  and  humanitarian  into  the  ranks  of 
pauperism.  Poverty  is  compatible  with  manliness  and  self- 
respect  ;  pauperism  is  not ;  the  drug  habit  demoralises  not  less 
surely  than  alcoholism,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  to  society,  as 
it  is  much  the  more  difficult  to  detect ;  the  pauper  of  1832  was 
recognisable  at  sight;  the  pauper  of  1923  is  not.  Registration  is 
the  first  step  in  preventive  medicine. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  went  to  press  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  public  : — “  The  Prime  Minister  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  examine  the  existing  arrangements  for 
the  grant  of  assistance  on  account  of  sickness,  unemployment, 
and  destitution  from  public  funds  and  from  the  contributory 
schemes  of  Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  fullest  co-ordination  of  administrative  and  execu¬ 
tive  action.” — {The  Times,  February  14th.) 

This  announcement  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  it  proves  that 
the  Government  are  alive  to  the  grave  danger  of  ”  overlapping,” 
but,  plainly,  it  does  not  meet  the  case  put  fonvard  by  the  Denison 
House  Committee. 
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The  executive  power  of  the  United  States  Government,  guided 
by  well-balanced  and  non-partisan  reports  from  its  representa¬ 
tives,  reaohed  certain  conclusions  some  time  ago  concerning  the 
situation  in  Europe.  The  most  important  of  these  were  in  effect 
that  Germany  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  that  the  Allied  Councils  would  fail  to  agree  upon  such 
modifications  as  were  necessary,  and  that  France  was  determined 
upon  measures  the  wisdom  and  purpose  of  which  were  more  than 
doubtful,  and  which  might  lead  to  complications  in  which  it  was 
desirable  that  America  should  not  become  involved.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine  was 
ordered  home.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Allies  this  order 
was  so  modified  as  to  leave  a  small  force  at  Cologne.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  French  advance  into  the  Ruhr  began  previous 
conclusions  appeared  to  be  entirely  justified,  and  without  delay 
the  sentry  post  still  held  by  American  troops  on  the  Rhine  was 
evacuated,  and  on  January  25th,  1923,  a  transport  left  Antwerp 
taking  back  to  the  United  States  the  last  remnant  of  that  army 
of  over  two  million  men  which  had  appeared  in  Europe  during 
the  years  1917  and  1918  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Allied 
armies  against  those  of  the  Central  Powers.  Thus  comes  to 
an  end  America’s  greatest  foreign  military  adventure. 

The  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6th, 
1917.  The  first  American  troops  landed  in  France  June  26th, 
1917.  Between  that  date  and  November  11th,  1918,  or  in  about 
nineteen  months,  an  army  of  over  two  million  men  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  was  sent  to  Europe,  while  over  two  million 
more  were  being  prepared  to  join  the  Expeditionary  Force  if 
necessary.  Since  November  11th,  1918,  an  army  of  about  five 
million  men  has  been  demobilised,  and  the  size  of  the  army  has 
been  limited  by  law  to  150,000  men,  including  those  who  sailed 
for  home  in  January,  1923.  The  direct  cost  of  this  great  adven¬ 
ture  was  about  320,000  casualties  reported,  while,  of  course,  there 
were  thousands  of  others  whose  lives  were  ruined  from  the  effects 
of  military  service,  and  an  expenditure  directly  chargeable  to 
the  war  and  its  reactions  of  about  ten  thousand  million  pounds 
sterling.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  comse  of  time  two  thousand 
million  pounds  sterling  of  this  amount  may  be  recovered,  though 
this  is  a  very  liberal  estimate.  In  other  words,  the  money  cost 
to  the  American  people’ of  nineteen  months  of  war  will,  at  the 
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best,  amount  to  about  eight  thousand  million  sterling,  or  as 
much  as  the  total  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time.  In  return  for  this  expenditure  the  United  States 
acquired  no  new  territory  or  profitable  ‘  ‘  mandates  ’  ’  and  exacted 
no  reparations.  It  is  a  loss  dedicated  by  the  nation  to  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  national  moral  responsibility 
to  the  cause  of  civilisation  regardless  of  political  boundaries. 
These  few  facts  are  recounted  merely  as  a  reminder  of  the  tangible 
quality  of  the  background  of  American  interest  in  the  present 
situation  in  Europe.  Having  raised  an  army  of  five  million  men 
and  spent  an  amount  of  money  representing  about  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  each  one  of  the  five  million  soldiers,  the 
American  people  are  most  naturally  watching  with  keen  interest 
the  reactions  from  the  great  game  in  which  they  played  a  hand, 
especially  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  post-war  claims 
of  those  who  actually  participated,  and  the  tax-gatherer  reminds 
them  each  year  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  national  debt 
incurred  thereby. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  those  who  speak  and  write  for  the  public 
to  dwell  upon  the  alleged  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  interest 
the  American  people  take  in  foreign  affairs.  From  certain  points 
of  view  there  is  ground  for  such  a  complaint,  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  underrate  either  the  knowledge  of  or  the  interest  felt  in 
what  is  transpiring  in  Europe.  In  the  great  Middle  West,  where 
live  the  people  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
who  determine  the  course  of  political  events  in  the  biennial 
elections,  are  newspapers  of  enormous  circulation,  which  spend 
more  money  on  foreign  news  than  do  the  newspapers  of  the  sea¬ 
board  States.  This  section  of  the  Press,  which  caters  to  the 
readers  of  the  Middle  West,  is  free  from  many  of  the  influences, 
financial  and  political,  which  dictate  the  policy  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  large  eastern  cities.  They  are  more  impersonal  in  their 
presentation  of  the  news,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  impartial.  If  their 
readers  were  not  interested  in  foreign  events  they  would  not 
spend  the  money  in  foreign  news  service,  nor  would  they  give  as 
much  space  to  such  topics  as  they  do.  These  papers  all  have 
correspondents  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  expected  to  take  an  entirely  impartial  view  of  passing 
events  in  their  respective  territories,  and  they  generally  succeed 
in  doing  so  according  to  their  lights.  In  addition  to  these  news¬ 
papers  there  are  weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  large  circu¬ 
lation  and  national  character,  edited  by  able  men,  who  are  as 
familiar  wdth  European  affairs  as  they  are  with  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  reading  habit  is  universal  in  America,  and  it 
is  an  exceptional  home  which  is  not  reached  weekly,  if  not  daily. 
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by  some  good  class  journal  of  high  standards  as  to  literary  quality, 
editorial  honesty,  and  impartiality. 

Before  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  lived  near  the  sea-board  or  had  personal  or  business  reasons 
for  being  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  were  extremely  indifferent 
to  events  abroad  unless  they  were  of  sensational  interest.  With 
that  war  came  more  or  less  of  an  awakening,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  had  the  war  of  1898  not  occurred,  it 
would  have  taken  even  longer  than  it  did  to  bring  the  American 
people  into  the  war  of  1914.  The  period  between  1898  and  1914 
was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  American  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  as  is  well  known  to  every  writer  and  author  familiar  with 
the  literary  market  of  those  years.  There  was  a  great  educational 
movement  observable  during  that  time.  An  apparent  attitude  of 
remoteness  or  indifference  to  the  political  controversies  of  Europe 
is  often  mistaken  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  American 
observers  as  well,  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  interest 
concerning  European  affairs.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  American  and  the  European  point  of  view  which  is 
not  always  appreciated.  The  people  of  Europe  are  naturally 
either  for  or  against  whatever  may  be  proposed  as  a  policy  in  « 
European  affairs.  The  American,  so  far  as  European  affairs  are 
concerned,  may  be  neither  for  nor  against.  He  may  be  merely 
trying  to  get  at  the  merits  of  any  controversy  which  may  arise. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  spectator  at  a  great  game,  and  unless 
his  personal  feelings  are  involved  in  some  way  in  the  outcome 
he  views  the  efforts  of  either  side  with  impartial  and  more  .or 
less  critical  eye.  One  reason  why  the  European  is  either  for  or 
against  is  that  he  is  closely  concerned  with  all  controversies  which 
may  arise,  and  is  liable  to  become  involved  at  any  moment  ev6n 
if  he  or  his  country  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  originally. 
The  American  knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  very  remote 
chance  of  his  country  being  forced  to  take  sides  in  any  argument 
between  European  nations  over  European  affairs.  He  knows 
that  unless  he  elects  to  become  an  active  participant  he  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game.  Hence  his  attitude 
is  more  or  less  judicial  until  his  reason  or  his  emotions  put  an 
end  to  his  neutrality. 

The  American  people  came  into  the  Great  War  whole-heartedly. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  affair  was  well  expressed  by  an  enlisted 
man  who,  landing  in  England  on  a  cold  and  foggy  day  from  an 
uncomfortable  and  disease-stricken  transport,  was  asked  by  a 
British  ofi&cer  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  home.  “  Yes,”  he  said, 

‘‘  I  wish  I  was  home,  but  there  is  a  job  to  do  over  here,  and  we 
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can’t  go  until  it’s  finished,”  That  was  it.  There  was  a  ”  job  ” 
to  be  done  in  Europe.  America  came  in  to  help  do  it.  Once 
accomplished,  that  was  the  end  of  America’s  active  participation 
in  European  affairs  in  the  sense  of  being  a  party  to  any  European 
controversies  or  international  squabbles.  To  make  a  clean-cut 
entry  and  a  clean-cut  get  away,  involving  no  post-war  commit¬ 
ments  or  complications  that  would  make  the  United  States  a  party 
to  any  European  political  disagreements  was  the  idea,  and  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  marked  degree  of  consistency.  All  the 
Governments  of  Europe  have  been  held  by  their  own  nationals 
to  share  to  a  degree  in  the  responsibility  for  conditions  which  led 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  or,  rather,  which  made  it 
possible.  The  American  people  felt  that  they  had  no  share  in 
this  responsibility,  and  the  war  being  ended  satisfactorily  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  Central  Powers 
being  defeated  and  self-governing  republics  being  constructed  upon 
the  ruins  of  unlimited  monarchies,  they  wanted  no  subsequent 
responsibility  for  events  which  might  arise  during  the  political 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  unfortunate  episode  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  President,  on  his  own  initiative  and  without  a  mandate  from 
the  people  or  from  that  governing  power  of  the  country  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  entering  into  conversations  and  agree¬ 
ments  which  could  not  be  made  authoritative,  brought  in  its  train 
many  unforeseen  difficulties,  and  led  to  serious  misunderstandings 
of  American  policy  in  Europe,  the  reactions  of  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years.  The  only  remedy  for  this  lay  in  prompt 
repudiation  of  all  that  conflicted  with  the  American  idea  :  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  from  the  danger  zone,  and  refusal  to  become 
involved  in  any  way  through  the  acceptance  of  mandates  or  the 
assumption  of  any  position  which  would  made  America  appear 
as  an  arbitrator  or  referee  in  the  settlement  of  European  affairs. 
This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  immediately 
following  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  has  been 
shaped,  emphasised,  and  carried  out  in  detail  by  the  present 
national  administration  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Congress  of  the  people’s  representatives. 

In  the  confusion  which  has  followed  the  attempt  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  every  possible  effort,  not 
to  say  subterfuge,  has  been  employed  to  induce  America  to  change 
her  policy  or  to  engage  attention  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  her 
in  passing  European  events.  All  political  possibilities  having 
been  exhausted,  the  avenue  of  approach  most  in  favour  during 
the  past  year  or  so  has  been  that  of  finance,  with  the  lure  of 
profit  and  increased  foreign  trade  as  the  inducements.  Even 
this  has  failed,  however,  and  with  considerable  stubbornness  of 
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purpose  America  has  declined  to  enter  a  field  where  conditions 
were  so  confused  and,  in  many  cases,  motives  were  so  open  to 
question.  The  answer  of  America,  both  from  Government  and 
private  sources,  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  Eepara- 
tions  must  be  settled  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  stability  to  European  affairs  before  American  energy 
or  money  could  be  expended  in  the  attempt  to  restore  more  or 
less  normal  economic  conditions  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
European  thoroughly  to  understand  the  detachment  with  which 
Americans  are  able  to  view  foreign  affairs  notwithstanding  their 
participation  in  the  Great  War.  It  is  a  matter  of  heredity, 
education,  and  habit  of  thought  originating  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  American  Ee public  came  into  being,  pro¬ 
gressively  confirmed  and  accentuated  by  events  in  Europe  during 
the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  and  assisted  in  every  way  through 
geographical  isolation.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
many  problems  which  are  constantly  arising  in  the  conduct  of 
European  Governments  owing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  alien  peoples 
find  a  likeness  in  those  with  which  the  American  Government  or 
people  are  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  the  American  must  be  conceived  as  a  man 
who  looks  upon  European  affairs  as  more  or  less  a  single  proposi¬ 
tion,  in  which,  however,  there  is  always  the  interplay  between 
the  different  countries  and  nationalities  of  that  section  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  To  say  that  he  is  always  judicial,  and  therefore 
impartial,  would  not  be  true,  for  every  human  being  has  his  pre¬ 
judices,  sympathies,  or  leanings  of  one  sort  or  other.  In  a  great 
community  like  America,  however,  where  education,  racial  origins, 
and  varied  environment  create  mental  differences  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  leanings  of  one  largely  balance  the  leanings  of  another, 
so  that  the  net  result  is  a  composite  neutrality  of  judgment.  Add 
to  this  a  large  element  of  what  is  known  as  practical  common- 
sense  and  directness  of  method  and  the  verdict  given  by  such  a 
nation  would  at  least  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  those 
interested.  It  is  not  that  the  American  is  cold-blooded,  mer¬ 
cenary,  ultra-practical,  or  lacks  idealism.  He  shows  none  of 
these  qualities  when  questions  come  home  that  affect  him  person¬ 
ally  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans  are  affected  by  European 
questions.  He  judges  Europe  in  the  same  manner  that 
Europeans  judge  America  when  the  matters  at  issue  do  not  inter¬ 
lock  with  personal  affairs.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  disinterested 
onlooker  tempered  only  by  the  methods  he  employs  in  analysis 
and  the  direction  given  his  reasoning  by  environment  and  educa¬ 
tion.  When  Europe  demands  that  America  shall  take  a  hand  in 
European  affairs  and  is  surprised  and  more  or  less  pained  and 
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disappointed  at  a  refusal,  it  is  because  the  American  point  of 
view  is  not  understood,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
be  given  due  credit  for  its  real  honesty  and  desire  to  be  fair  to  all. 

If  Americans  do  not  understand  the  European  situation  and  are 
unfair  to  the  Allies  as  is  claimed,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  many  foreign  representatives  who  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  and  told  them  what  they  ought  to  do.  Those 
gifted  admonishers  have  been  eagerly  and  respectfully  listened 
to  and  handsomely  remunerated  for  their  coming.  What  they 
have  said  has  not  been  ignored.  It  has  been  widely  discussed 
and  carefully  considered,  but  in  the  end  America  has  formed  its 
own  judgment  and  the  Government,  being  of  the  people,  has  acted 
accordingly.  The  action  has  seldom  pleased  anyone,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  never  pleased  everybody,  this  being  an  entirely  natural 
result  of  considering  the  interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole  and  those 
of  no  single  country  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  considering 
the  present  attitude  of  America  towards  Europe  it  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  all  that  was  said  or  done  during  the  war  period,  and 
to  take  into  account  only  the  reactions  of  post-war  events  upon 
American  opinion.  At  the  end  of  the  war  France  probably  stood 
highest  of  all  the  Allies  in  the  love  and  sympathies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  England  commanded  a  tremendous  degree  of  respect 
and  admiration,  and  also  inspired  the  conviction  that  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  immediate  future  of  mankind  would  rest  largely  in 
Anglo-American  relations ;  that  if  these  were  maintained  at  the 
desired  pitch  things  would  go  very  well  indeed.  This  latter  con¬ 
clusion  is  considered  to  have  been  already  justified,  and  with  all 
the  disputes,  large  and  small,  which  have  arisen  during  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  time  during  a  hundred  years 
past  have  Anglo-American  relations  in  time  of  peace  been  more 
substantially  good  than  at  the  present  time. 

Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  France.  That 
country  has  fallen  from  its  former  high  estate  in  American 
opinion.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  Washington  meeting  on 
naval  disarmament  a  feeling  had  been  growing  in  America  that 
France  was  showing  considerable  militarist  spirit  in  the  conduct 
of  her  Government.  The  French  attitude  at  that  meeting  came 
as  a  great  disappointment,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted,  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  this  attitude  minimised  the  good 
results  that  might  have  been  obtained.  Then  came  the  more 
pressing  and  even  more  immediately  important  question  of 
German  reparations.  The  work  of  a  group  of  international 
bankers,  dependent  largely  upon  American  financial  resources, 
was  rendered  negative  through  French  action,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  England  and  France  were  drifting  rapidly  towards 
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a  hopeless  disagreement  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
Germany.  As  has  been  shown  at  some  length,  the  American 
nation  is  not  “  pro  ”  anything  in  Europe  nor  is  it  “anti  “  ;  it  is 
certainly  not  pro-German  in  the  sense  that  term  is  generally 
used.  The  national  mind  had  been  made  up  for  some  time  that 
Europe  must  get  together,  or,  in  other  words,  the  question  of 
German  reparations  must  be  settled  before  America  could  even 
consider  participation  in  reconstruction  work.  Events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  further  alienated  American  sentiment  from 
France,  and  it  has  drawn  closer  than  ever  to  England  as  the 
position  of  the  English  Government  in  the  matter  of  German 
reparations  is  very  largely  the  view  taken  in  America  as  to  what 
might  be  possible,  or  at  least  what  might  be  accepted  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  practical  measures  which  would  be  just  to  all 
and  yet  make  good  to  the  Allies  a  large  percentage  of  their  losses 
through  German  culpability.  The  action  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  forcing  Germany  into  a  legal  bankruptcy,  and  then  taking 
over  a  large  and  the  most  productive  section  of  German  territory, 
gives  rise  in  America  to  serious  question  as  to  French  motives. 
The  French  say  they  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
Ruhr  occupation,  but  that  they  are  taking  it  as  a  pledge  for  the 
bill  for  reparations  which  Germany  must  pay  before  the  Ruhr 
will  be  given  up.  Sir  Robert  Home  is  reported  to  have  said 
recently  something  to  the  effect  that  if  the  French  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  reparations  it  will  be  a 
failure,  but  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  break  up  of 
Germany  it  is  feasible.  This  seems  to  be  about  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  think  will  happen,  and  it  is  not  a  popular  mpve. 
America  came  into  the  war  to  help  destroy  the  Prussian  system 
which  was  founded  on  force.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
power  given  to  France  by  her  Allies,  without  whose  help  she 
would  now  have  had  no  power,  should  be  used  to  impose  the 
will  and  ambitions  of  France  upon  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
disapproval  of  her  Allies.  This  move  on  the  part  of  France 
has  probably  postponed  indefinitely  any  American  participation  in 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  it  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  what  happened  to  Europe  after 
the  Great  War  that  is  likely  to  furnish  interesting  reading  matter 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  for  some  time  to  come.  America  did 
not  come  into  the  war — in  fact,  neither  did  any  of  her  other  Allies 
— to  make  it  possible  for  France  to  become,  through  force,  a 
great  imperial  and  imperious  power  in  Europe,  a  power  under¬ 
taking  to  govern  alien  peoples  against  their  will  for  the  material 
benefit  and  greater  glory  of  France.  By  the  move  into  the  Ruhr 
France  lays  herself  open  to  the  charge  that  her  demand  for 
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reparations,  and  reparations  only,  was  insincere,  and  that  it 
cloaked  greater  ambitions  of  more  imperialistic  and  militaristic 
character. 

The  American  Government  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  fully  convinced  that  Germany  cannot  comply  with 
the  French  requirements  in  the  way  of  reparations.  This  belief 
is  founded  upon  information  secured  not  only  from  ofi&cial  agents 
or  observers,  but  from  some  of  the  ablest  business  men  and 
financiers  of  America.  These  reports  have  shown  conclusively 
and  without  bias  that  Germany  is  economically  and  financially 
exhausted,  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  deteriorating  through 
under-nourishment,  and  that  the  mental  state  of  the  population 
is  not  favourable  to  a  general  recovery  under  present  conditions. 
These  reports  have  also  shown  that  Germany  is  still  potentially 
rich,  and  with  some  encouragement  would  be  able  in  the 
near  future  to  make  considerable  returns  to  her  creditors.  Had 
France  agreed  with  the  British  Government  upon  some  plan 
which  would  have  enabled  Germany  to  realise  upon  her  assets 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  American  financial  aid  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  No  loan  proposed  for  the  betterment  of  Europe 
could  be  successfully  floated  in  America  so  long  as  the  proceeds, 
directly  or  indirectly,  were  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
armaments,  and  the  American  people  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  standing  army  of  France  is  the  minimum  needed  for 
safety.  The  French  attitude  towards  the  financial  state  of  France 
has  not  inspired  trust  or  admiration.  The  French  people 
practically  refuse  to  pay  such  taxes  as  prevail  in  England  to-day, 
and  the  only  way  the  French  Government  has  found  it  possible  is 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  This  is  a  tax  which  is  imposed 
upon  every  inhabitant  without  the  aid  of  a  tax-gatherer.  The 
Government  is  paying  its  way  with  cheap  money,  the  low  value 
of  which  is  not  so  obvious  so  long  as  it  is  used  within  the 
country.  The  contrast  between  the  French  and  English  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  monetary  units  in  these  countries 
respectively  has  been  fully  noted  in  America  and  widely  commented 
upon,  not  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  French.  By  a  process  of 
deflation  in  England,  assisted  by  some  inflation  in  America,  the 
pound  and  the  dollar  have  nearly  returned  to  parity.  The  agree¬ 
ment  reached  between  England  and  America  as  to  the  funding 
of  the  debt  to  the  United  States  reflects  credit  on  both  countries. 
England  has  agreed  to  pay  and  America  has  agreed  to  an  interest 
less  than  that  at  which  the  Washington  Government  could  borrow 
money  in  the  usual  way.  There  are  certain  issues  of  United 
States  bonds  which  draw  less  interest  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  English  debt,  but,  as  is  known  to  English  financial  experts, 
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these  bonds  are  used,  as  provided  by  law,  as  security  for  bank 
issues  of  paper  money,  and  they  are  the  only  security  allowed 
for  note  issue,  hence  are  in  exceptional  demand.  The  prompt 
acceptance  by  the  British  Government  of  the  terms  agreed  upon 
is  a  move  of  the  highest  importance  and  greatest  value  politically 
as  well  as  financially,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  prob¬ 
abilities,  if  financial  conditions  in  the  future  warrant  an  era  of 
cheap  money  such  as  prevailed  before  1914  for  gilt-edged  securi¬ 
ties,  that  the  matter  will  again  be  reviewed  and  the  English  debt 
given  the  advantage.  The  point  made  in  the  present  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  no  other  country  indebted  to  the  United  States 
shall  receive  any  better  terms  than  are  given  to  the  English 
Government  may  well  give  the  financiers  of  Paris  something  to 
think  about.  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
settlement  of  the  English  debt  to  the  United  States  is  excellent, 
for  it  has  removed  the  only  possible  ground  of  serious  controversy 
between  the  two  countries. 

No  one  would  be  reckless  enough  to  predict  the  immediate  out¬ 
come  of  the  French  advance  into  Germany,  but  from  all  indica¬ 
tions  there  will  be  no  settlement  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
French  people  are  already  uneasy  over  the  prospect,  and  they 
may  well  be,  for  the  expense  of  the  French  move  will  fall  heavily 
upon  its  originators.  The  people  of  Germany  have  been  united 
by  the  invasion,  as  is  natural.  The  Rhine  valley  is  the  most 
German  part  of  all  Germany.  It  is  due  to  British  diplomacy  and 
British  action  in  the  past  that  France  has  been  kept  away  from 
the  Rhine  at  times  when  France  was  strong  and  Germany  weak. 
It  is  possible  the  future  will  again  reveal  that  consistency  which 
has  marked  British  foreign  policy  for  generations.  Looking 
ahead,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  that  no  good  can  come  to  England 
or  to  France,  or  even  to  Europe  as  a  whole,  from  a  French  occupa¬ 
tion  of  purely  German  territory.  Such  a  situation  is  ominous 
and  means  a  return  to  the  state  of  intense  international  jealousies 
and  hatreds  which  have  prevailed  before,  and  which  have  always 
led  to  wars.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  all  that  France 
needed  was  the  payment  of  reparations.  These  could  have  been 
secured  surely  and  adequately  by  control  of  German  Customs  at 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  other  principal  points  of  export. 
This  control  could  have  been  by  agreement  with  the  Allies,  and 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  have 
endorsed  such  a  move.  This  implied,  however,  a  Germany 
engaged  in  profitable  commerce  and  gradually  regaining  a  strong 
though  peaceful  position  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
vision  that  led  France,  into  the  Ruhr,  ostensibly  for  reparations 
such  as  were  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  but  in  reality  for  repara- 
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tions  of  a  different  character.  At  the  present  time  there  appears 
to  be  no  possibility  of  an  agreement  between  France  and  Germany 
which  would  lead  to  any  real,  settlement.  If  it  was  a  purely 
business  proposition  there  would  be  no  difi&culty.  A  commission 
of  experts,  such  as  suggested  by  the  American  Government,  would 
have  evolved  a  practical  plan,  profitable  to  the  Allies.  Such  a 
settlement  was,  still  is,  and  ever  will  be  impossible,  for  the  matter 
is  not  a  purely  business  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  business  proposition 
at  all.  It  is  a  situation  controlled  absolutely  by  pohtics,  national¬ 
ism,  passions,  ambitions,  and  prejudices,  and  being  such  it  can 
only  proceed  along  the  natural  line  of  evolution,  bringing  further 
disaster  and  more  suffering  to  all  the  nations  concerned.  There 
may  be  triumphs  by  one  party  or  another  to  the  controversy,  but 
these  will  be  but  temporary. 

It  is  not  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  understand  why 
the  American  people,  as  represented  by  their  Government,  desire 
to  stand  aloof  from  European  difficulties.  The  conditions  they 
would  impose  for  participation  were  possible  of  fulfilment  three 
months  ago.  The  action  of  the  French  Government  has 
destroyed  this  possibility  beyond  recall  until  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  whole  world  for  that  matter,  shall  have  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  present  methods,  and  it  may  be  long  before  the 
evidence  becomes  conclusive  and  the  bill  of  costs  more  than  the 
disputants  can  bear,  but  the  proof  will  come  in  the  end.  The 
guiding  principles  of  events  upon  the  European  continent  at  this 
time  are  contrary  to  all  American  beliefs  as  expressed  in  their 
own  system  of  international  relations.  The  American  people  are 
a  nation  of  conscientious  objectors  when  they  do  not  believe  they 
are  advocating  the  cause  of  humanity.  When  the  draft  brought 
five  million  men  into  the  American  army,  created  to  fight  in  what 
the  nation  believed  to  be  a  holy  cause,  there  were  only  fifty  real 
conscientious  objectors  to  army  service.  Having  assisted  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  in  winning  the  fight,  and  thus  giving  the 
world  a  chance  to  start  afresh  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
poisonous  element  removed  from  international  relations,  they  have 
waited  to  see  what  those  would  do  who  had  been  freed  from 
menace.  The  results  have  been  bitterly  disappointing,  and  with 
a  natural  appreciation  and  sympathy  they  have  felt  the  ties  grow 
stronger  between  the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  between  which 
there  can  be  a  natural,  logical,  and  permanent  alliance  of  spirit — 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  CABINET  SECRETAEIAT  AND  EMPIRE 
GOVERNMENT. 


The  curtailment  of  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  opens 
up  once  more  a  problem  with  which  at  first  sight  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  connected,  i.e.,  the  problem  of  devising  machinery 
to  effect  greater  continuity  in  Empire  government. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  our  Dominion  statesmen  have 
repeatedly  asserted,  the  want  of  centralised  machinery  which  had 
been  felt  for  some  time  became  accentuated  by  the  imperative  need 
for  emergency  executive  action.  A  temporary  solution  of  this 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  included 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  which  sat  simultaneously 
with  that  consultative  body  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  War  Cabinet  were  so  colossal  that  auto¬ 
matically  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  'sprang  up  around  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  dissolved  and  the 
Cabinet  reverted  to  what  it  had  been  before.  But  although  the 
War  Cabinet  disappeared,  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  continued. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  Secretariat  was  an  excrescence 
without  constitutional  basis,  and  that  it  tended  to  accentuate  and 
perpetuate  the  departmental  ‘  ‘  poaching  ’  ’  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  it  was  under  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  administration  that  the  war  assumed  its  greatest  dimen¬ 
sions,  so  it  was  under  his  administration  that  the  Dominions 
increased  their  political  stature,  a  fact  which  he  bore  very  much 
in  mind.  If  it  is  correct  to  say  that  his  was  a  personal  govern¬ 
ment,  then  the  personal  factor  loomed  not  only  in  Westminster 
matters,  but  in  Empire  matters  as  well.  This  personal  factor  is 
now  withdrawn,  and,  as  such,  the  Secretariat. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  system  of  Cabinet  government 
was  for  direct  contact  between  the  Cabinet  and  foreign  affairs, 
rather  than  vid,  the  route  of  any  department,  so  the  Prime 
Minister’s  secretariat  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  chatinel 
through  which  a  good  deal  of  information  and  routine  business 
passed.  That  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  must  to  a  great 
extent  have  been  brought  within  the  same  ambit  is  self-evident. 
Before  the  war  the  various  departments  of  State  contained 
machinery  of  government  appropriate  to  their  status  before  the 
Dominions  had  won  what  has  been  called  their  right  to  part¬ 
nership.  The  fact  that  no  provision  has  been  made  either  in 
the  Dominions  or  in  London  for  the  realisation  of  the  rights 
of  that  increased  status  has  perhaps  not  been  felt  so  much  in 
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that  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  were  to  some  extent  a  substitute, 
even  after  the  War  Cabinet  had  ceased  to  exist. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  because  technically  the 
Cabinet  Secretariat  belonged  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  not  to 
any  organ  representative  of  Empire,  the  evolution  of  the 
machinery  of  Empire  government  could  scarcely  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it,  for  this  would  have  been  to  have  related  the 
Dominions  to  the  domestic  politics  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  with  which  the 
Secretariat  was  connected,  is  a  more  Imperial  concern,  as  it 
represents  machinery  indispensable  to  Empire.  But  while  direct 
Dominion  representation  on  this  Committee  might  well  prove  to 
be  foreshadowed  in  the  near  future,  this  could  not  alone  solve 
the  problem  of  Empire  government,  and  chiefly  so  because  that 
body  has  no  political  anchorage. 

On  this  point  a  thoughtful  article  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Murray 
in  the  December  Fortnightly  Review  supports  with  military 
reasons  the  argument  of  Clausewitz  for  the  inclusion  within  the 
Cabinet,  ex  officio,  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff — at  least  one 
safeguard  against  a  country  being  stampeded  into  war  without 
due  consideration  of  military  advice.  Alongside  this  we  may 
set  the  pronouncement  of  Dominion  statesmen  that  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1914  there  was  indicated  a  great  want  of  Empire 
liaison.  The  recent  call  to  arms  of  the  Dominions  over  the  Near 
East  crisis  has  revealed  the  deep  significance  of  their  words  and 
resulted  in  objections  forthcoming  from  Canada  and  Australia 
that  they  were  asked  to  give  miUtary  assistance  without  adequate 
information.  The  necessity  for  defence  gives  a  permanent  reason 
for  the  members  of  the  British  Empire  to  stand  together.  But 
if  they  stand  together  in  the  operation  of  arms  they  must,  in 
their  admitted  right,  be  consulted  together  on  the  policy  support¬ 
ing  that  operation.  And  if  moderate  and  loyal  opinion  in  the 
Dominions  is  ruffled  because,  although  partners,  they  are  not 
consulted,  how  grotesque  does  the  contention  that  the  Dominions 
are  separate  States  appear !  The  fact  that  Great  Britain  is 
reluctant  to  give  a  lead  to  the  Dominions,  or  that,  on  account  of 
the  diversity  of  the  Dominions  one  from  another,  some  little 
difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  deciding  upon  the  best  means 
suitable  to  all  for  rendering  consultation  possible,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  at  present  no  adequate  machinery  exists,  and  that 
until  something  is  done  Near  East  incidents  will  go  on  recurring. 

What  suggestions  have  been  made  for  giving  effect  to  this 
right  of  the  Dominions  to  consultation  outside  conferences  to 
which  they  are  summoned  ad  hoc?  If  the  telegraph  were  all 
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sufficient  there  would  never  be  any  need  for  conferences  at  all. 
And  if  arrears  of  foreign  policy  and  inter-imperial  policy  could 
satisfactorily  be  cleared  up  periodically  by  conference  there  would 
be  little  difficulty.  But  we  know  that  the  complexion  of  any 
problem  in  foreign  policy  changes  from  day  to  day.  There  has 
been  the  proposal  that  a  resident  Minister  should  represent  each 
Dominion  in  London.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  has 
been  that  the  Dominions  prefer  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
the  final  voice  of  decision  in  the  Dominion  itself.  Other  diffi¬ 
culties  are  that  a  Minister  would  not  care  to  be  so  long  and  so 
far  away  from  his  country  and  from  his  constituency,  and  would 
have  to  go  out  of  office  with  his  party. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  person  with 
quasi-ambassadorial  powers  enjoying  a  limited  authority  ad 
referendum  to  his  Government,  whose  primary  duty  would 
be  to  keep  his  Government  informed.  It  has  been  frequently 
suggested  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  that  such  an  office  should 
be  contained  within  that  of  the  High  Commissioner.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  office  of  the  various 
High  Commissioners  in  London  is  by  no  means  identical,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  India  and  Australia.  Again,  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Australia  represents  a  commonwealth.  There  are 
concurrently  with  him,  and  as  a  sub-division  of  Australian  repre¬ 
sentation  over  here,  the  various  Agents-General  who  represent  the 
Australian  States,  and  to  that  extent  naturally  the  duties  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  are  less  occupied  with 
those  details  of  trade  and  business  and  other  matters  which  are 
dealt  with  by  the  various  State  offices. 

While  Canada,  by  reason  of  her  proximity  to  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  much  more  in  touch,  and  probably  approxi¬ 
mates  more  to  an  independent  State  than  any  other  Dominion, 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  a  small  and  distant  Dominion, 
has  no  such  sub-division  in  its  representation,  and  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner  has  to  combine  very  many  and  varied  duties. 
In  time  past  the  High  Commissioners  were  no  doubt  primarily 
concerned  with  matters  of  business,  commerce,  and  emigration, 
but  they  have  now  come  to  perform  on  occasion  high  political 
duties.  At  the  recent  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
High  Commissioners  for  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
represented  their  respective  Dominions. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  greater  liaison  necessary 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  Motherland  is  to  be  secured  by 
an  evolution  springing  from  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
or  whether  the  development  is  to  proceed  by  direct  liaison 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominions. 
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On  this  it  is  very  difficult  and  perhaps  unwise  to  say  much, 
but  one  fact  stands  out  very  clearly.  The  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  a  highly  organised,  highly  technical  department,  and  directly 
in  contact  with  the  pulse  of  the  outside  world,  will  probably 
have  to  be  left  free  to  deal  with  emergencies  in  foreign  policy 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought 
wiser  by  some  to  relate  the  Dominions  to  the  Foreign  Office 
than  to  set  up  new  machinery.  As  a  first  step  there  might  be 
attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  liaison  official  with  no  shadow 
of  executive  or  advisory  function,  but  as  a  point  of  contact 
between  his  Dominion  Government  and  that  office  which  ensure.? 
continuity  in  foreign  affairs,  i.e.,  the  office  of  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State — a  suggestion  the  direction  of  which 
is  indicated  both  by  experience  of  several  Empire  and  inter¬ 
national  conferences,  and  also  by  the  converging  convictions  of 
the  Dominions.  Such  a  step  would  be  merely  a  beginning  and 
leave  entirely  untouched  the  deeper  problem  of  Dominion  political 
representation. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
adapting  itself  to  new  requirements  and  to  reflect  the  will  of 
Empire  rather  than  the  will  of  Westminster  merely,  should 
expand  itself  to  include  a  personnel  directly  acquainted  with  and 
belonging  to  the  Dominions?  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  oversea 
members  of  the  Empire  than  the  feeling  that  they  had  in  the 
human  machine  performing  duties  of  Empire  some  of  their  own 
sons.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  bring  to  it  what  at 
present  it  does  not  greatly  possess — a  breadth  of  vision  based  not 
on  metaphor  but  on  the  reality  of  direct  contact  with  experience, 
and  a  sense  of  direction  derived  not  merely  from  traditional  policy, 
but  from  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  horizon  of  one’s 
homeland. 

If  the  phrase  “  Empire  Government  ”  is  to  have  any  real 
meaning,  then  it  must  be  a  Government  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
Empire,  by  the  Empire. 

Edwabd  Mousley. 


« 


“  FUNEEAL  MARCH  OF  A  MARIONETTE.” 


My  soul  has  suddenly  taken  shape, 

Now  I  watch  it  with  eyes  agape, 

Gravely  grotesque  on  invisible  wires 
Of  your  emotions  and  your  desires. 

Jerking  limbs  to  the  tune  you  set, 

Antic  creature,  a  Marionette  ! 

I  dreamed  my  body  clay  unfired  built  round 
My  embryonic  soul  until 
Your  touch,  desirous  and  desired,  unbound 
Its  petalled  closeness  to  a  burning  blossom 
That  spilt  o’er  you  its  bright,  reflected  glow. 

Kindled  cold  eyes,  and  in  a  virgin  bosom 
A  nameless  thrill, 

A  sudden  ecstasy  there  did  awaken — 

***** 

But  I  am  a  house  that  is  laughter-shaken. 
Holding  the  merriest  puppet-show' ! 

Behold  my  puppet-soul  tricked  out 
Wearing  the  changeful  motley  of  your  moods. 

Behold  it  don  the  grey  of  doubt. 

Aping  your  thoughtful  glance,  your  brow  that  broods, 
With  quaintest  attitudes ! 

See,  how  anxious  and  uncouth 
It  urges  unused  limbs  to  your  star-flights. 

To  breathless  heights 
Of  spiritual  and  metaphysic  truth. 

And  now  in  scarlet  dressed. 

Miming  your  thirsty  lips,  your  panting  breast. 

Behold  the  hapless  puppet  represent 
Pastiche  of  passion,  bent 
By  your  inexorable  will. 

Till  your  desire  grows  still,  its  fierce  fire  spent.  .  .  . 

Now  your  passion  declines  and  slacks. 

The  puppet  drops  as  the  wires  relax. 

Limbs  disjointed  and  arms  out-thrust. 

Head  drooped  limply  across  its  breast. 

Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 

Death  fantastic  completes  Life’s  jest. 

The  play  is  over,  the  stage  is  set 
For  the  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette. 

Phyllis  M6qroz. 
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